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DISTRICT OP MAfiBACHUBETTB, to «rit : 

Dutriet ClerVt Ofice. 
Bs it ramemberad. that on the 9d dair of October. A. D. I89fi, in the fifty-fourth rear of 
tbe Independence of the United States or America, Flacg &. Gould, of the said dintrict, has de- 

Kisited in this Offlee tlie title of a book, tlie right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in the worda 
Uowing, towitt *^ Lectures oo the Saerad f^try of the Hebrews, by Robert Lowth, D D. Lord 
Bishop (K London. Translated from tbe original Latin by G. Gregory, F. A. 8. A new Edition 
with Notes by Calvin E. Stowe, A. M . ' Opus enim de Saera PM*i abaolutissimnm, nemo est, 
opinor, in bis stndiis ▼ersatns, qui non perle^erit ; nemo, cui non summam admirationem attule- 
nt com argnmenti dignitas, et eruditi auotons singnlare judicium, tum Latini sermonis venustas 
ae nitor.*** — Sir 9^Uliam Jones* In conformity to the Act of tlie Congress of the United States, 
entitled, *' An Act for the encouragement of Learning, by securing tbe copies of maps, charts, and 
books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the times therein mentioned :** and 
also to an act entitled, * An act supplementary to an act, entitled, An act for the encouragement 
of learning, by securing the copies of maps, cnarts and books, to the authors and proprietors of 
such copies during the times therein mentioiied; and extending the benefits thereof to the arts of 
f)pjiix:ning, engraviag and etching historical and other prints." 



JOHN W. DAVIS,) Cf^/^«',f,«i"'« 




At different pRriods in ibe history of mankind, Providence 
raises up men who are destined to effect a complete revolution 
in the intellectual character of their age, and to exert an influ- 
ence which will not cease while time endures. These are the 
leaders oftlie human race in the career of improvement, an of- 
fice for which they are fined only by unyielding independence and 
hardihood of understanding, the result of a peculiarly happy men- 
tal structure cooperating niih peculiar circumstances; and they 
deserve, more than any oilipis, the title of vkegtrenU of God on 
earth, for under Him and by His eppointment they rule the world 
of mind. 

Of ihia number was Rubekt Louth, a name which will ever 
be held in veneration by the student of Sacred Literature. His 
father, the Rev. William Lowth, who was Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Wint'hester and Prebendary of a Cathedral Church in 
that See, is known as the author of commenlaries on several 
books of the Old 'restaruenl, which rank among the best of their 
time ; and to the favourite pursuits of the father we are perhaps 
indebted for the lubours and ccl(;brity of [he son. Rubekt was 
born at Winchester in the year 1710, and received the first rudi- 
menis of his educuiion at the school founded in tliat city by 
WitLiAM OF WvKEHAM. He there distinguished himself, at a 
very early age, as a classical and Hebrew scholar, and a poet. 
In IT38 he was sent to New College, Oxford ; of which he was 
elected Fellow in 1734 ; took the decree of M. A. In 1737 ; and 
in 1741 succeeded Ju.st:pH Spenck as Professor of Poetry in Uiat 
UnifersiTy. It was in discharge of the duties of this office that 
he delivered his justly celebrated Lectures entitled: Dc Sacra 
Poeii Hebraeomn Praekctiones Jlcademkae ; of which the first 
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edition was published in 1753, about a year after the expiration, 
of the term of his Professorship, and a second in 1 763. 

Though LowTH, when he accepted his Professorship, had 
but just completed the thirtieth year of his age, and had never 
before appeared in a public character, he immediately formed a 
design which would have done honour to mature age and long 
experience. This was no other than to reclaim from the dust of 
ages aud the rubbish of allegorizing mystics, the relics of prime- 
val poetry preserved in the Sacred Writings of the Hebrews, to 
set them in their true light, and prove them worthy the attentioo 
and favour of men of taste. It was his purpose to discover the 
true spirit and meaning of the genuine oracles of God, and to 
disjoin them from the rude and tasteless additions of unin* 
spired interpreters. Calvin and Grotius had already given 
noble examples of acute and logical exegesis of the Scriptures ; 
Simon and Le Clerc had prepared the way for the investigation 
of their history ; Selden had searched out the numerous hints 
which they give respecting ancient manners and domestic life ; 
Milton had explored their rich stores of poetic imagery ; and 
many other distinguished scholars, as Vitrinoa, Buxtorf, 
BocHART, and Liohtfoot, had laboured successfully in difier- 
ent departments of Sacred Literature : but no one had yet arisen 
to survey accurately the whole ground, to assign the boundaries 
of safe investigation, to present tlie student with a clue that 
would guide him through the labyrinth of conjecture and mysti- 
cism, to collect and arrange the more important results which 
lay scattered in the writings of others, to look on the Hebrew 
Scriptures with the eye of a critic and the heart of a poet, and to 
give to Sacred Interpretation the form and dignity of a science. 
Notwithstanding all that had been done, but few general and 
correct principles of exegesis had as yet been settled, the Bible 
had never been viewed in its true light as a work of taste, the 
unnatural and barren expositions of the Rabbins were still deem- 
ed authoritative ; and Christian interpreters were wandering in 
the dark wilds of mysticism, or exhausting their strength and 
wasting their time in the useless search of etymobgies and va« 
rious readings. No one, indeed, had ever ventured to express 
the opinion that the prophets wrote in poetry, excepting the ec- 



centric Hrbhann van der H«rot, who ilirew oui iliis Rmong the 
other fiincies of his prolific hraitit (and tlie idea ihen lost nil re- 
putation by npjiearing in such cftnipany); and the learned Vi- 
TBiHDA, who bail given a bint to ilmi effect in his Commenlary on 

isAIAU. 

Under ihese circumstances Lowth appeared, with the deier- 
tnination and ibe ability to breathe a new spirit into the whole 
business of sarred sludy. He was peculiarly qualified for a 
task so delicate and arduous. To an enthusiastic lore for ibe 
Scriptures he added a remarkable rigour and comprehensiveness 
of mind, a singular aculeness and accuracy of judgement, a fine 
poetic taste chastened and corrected by aniniitnate acquaintance 
with the Classics of Greece and Rome, wbich prevented his be- 
ing misled by the errors of others or blinded by fancies of his 
own; and be was gifled with a commnnd of lani^uage and a fe- 
licity of illustration, and wilbal, a modesty and reserve of manner, 
wliich secured the attention and engaged the affections of alt who 
listened to his instrucions. 

With such lalenis and such qualifications, success could ool 
long remain doubtful. Lowtr broke through the trammels of 
false tasie and erroneous theology, penetrated to the secret retire- 
ments of [he Hebrew Muse, discovered and developed the true 
nature and genuine sources of the Sacred Poetry, marked out ihe 
boundaries of its several departments and assigned to each its ap- 
propriate characierisiics, and led the way to a new and more per- 
fect mode of Scriptural interpretation ; and by the e^iquisite spo- 
cicnens of translation with which he ilKisiraied and enriched bis 
Lectures, be proved that the i'oaring genius and refmed taste of 
tbe poet may be united with the severe accuracy of the critic, tlie 
gravity of ihe theologian, and the religious sensibility of the devout 
Christian. The effect was wonderful. Lowth was immediate- 
ly caressed and honoured by all the patrons of learning in bis own 
country, and hailed on the continent of Europe as the former of 
a new era in the literary world ; for it was his work on the He- 
brew Poetry which first directed the attention of the studious 
Germans to a department of liiefaiurc wbich they have since pur- 
sued wiifa such untiring zeal and astonishing success. In Lng* 
land be has bad many admirers, but tio successor. 
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In 1748 Mr.Lowth attended the Hon. Mr. Legoe, afterwards 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the Court of Berlin, then the 
residence of Frederic the Great ; and the next year, took 
charge of the sons of the Duke of Devonshire, as their travelling 
tutor on the continent. The manner in which he discharged bis 
duty in this capacity, secured to him the favour and lasting friend- 
ship of the Duke. In 1754 he received the degree of D. D. 
from the University of Oxford ; and the next year he was nom* 
inated first Chaplain to the Marquis of Hartington, Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland. Thither he attended that nobleman, and was 
soon offered the Bishopric of Limerick, whicb he exchanged 
with Dr. Leslie, an Irishman, for a Prebend b the Diocess of 
Durham in his own country. In 1 758 he preached at Durham 
a sermon on Free Inquiry in Matters of Religion, which has been 
much celebrated and often reprinted ; and in the subsequent year, 
he published a Life of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, and 
founder of the school in which he received bis early education. 
Soon after, he published an Introduction to English Grammar, 
a work which first awakened the attention of Englishmen to the 
study of their own language, and for a bng time remained the 
text-book of the schook and Universities ; a place from which it 
has recently been excluded tq make room for a competitor of 
very questionable pretensions. In 1 765 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of Goettingen, and was soon after involv- 
ed in a warm controversy with the uneasy and turbulent Wak- 
BURTON. This haughty prelate for once met with his match ; 
and he was so completely humbled by the cutting sarcasm and 
overpowering eloquence of Lowth, that he was glad to retire 
from the fiold in the (to him) new character of a beaten champion. 
In 1766 Dr. Lowth was made Bishop of St. Davids, and was 
soon after transferred to the See of Oxford, which he retained 
till 1777, when he succeeded Dr. Terrick in the Bishopric of 
London. The next year he published his Translation of Isaiah, 
with a Preliminary Dissertation and Notes ; a noble work, and in 
most respects worthy the mature reflections of the author of tbe 
Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, but disfigured by many verbal 
criticisms, which can neither be valued, nor scarcely respected, 



at the present day. In 1781 he was engaged in a law-suit wilh 
Lewis Disney Ffytche, Esa., concerning the legality of gener- 
al bonds of resignation, nliicb ihe courts decided against the 
Bishop, though that decision was afterwards reversed in the 
House of Lords by a mnjoriiy of one vote. In 1 783 he was fix- 
ed upon to succeed Dh. Cobnwali.is in liie Archbishopric of 
Canterbury; but his advanced age and increasing infirmities in- 
duced him to decline that distinguished honour. In the year 
1787, after a tno';[ painful illness, in which he suffered from the 
tortures of the stone, and from a paralysis of the throat, that pre- 
vented his taking any nourishment but a little liquid, during the 
last fourteen days of his life, he died of hunger, in distressing con- 
VTiIsions, on Ihe third day of November, in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age. During the whole of this dreadful scene of suf- 
fering, he exhibited ihe firmness of a man and the patient resigna- 
tioD of a Christian. He left one son and one daughter, to whom 
he bequeathed a fortune of £4lt,000. He had suffered severe 
afflictions in his family. His eldest son, who gave the most tlat- 
lering promise of future eminence, was hurried to an untimely 
grave; his eldest daughter, of whom he was passionately fond, 
died in 17GS, at the age of 14 ; and in 1 7B3 bis second daughter, 
as she was presiding at the tea-table, suddenly expired before her 
Other's eyes. The following exquisitely beautiful epirapb, 
which he wrote for the tomb-stone of his first and favourite daugh- 
ter, does equal honour to his feelings as a parent and his taste as 
■ scholar. 



'- Csrn Mann, vole. At Tetiiet fcliciua Evum 

" Qunndo ilerum tecum, lim mocio dignus, oro. 
" Cars, redi, Irta tum dicini voce paternun. 
*' tUja, age in 4iaple;iua, can Maria, redi/' 
Of the character of Bishop Lowth's mind, an account has 
already been given ; and his writings aBbrd a sufficient exhibition 
of what he was as an intellectual man. His manners were those 
of a Christian gentleman ; lie was naturally of a religious and be- 
nevolent disposition ; his temperament was warm and rather in- 
clined to melancholy. His feelings wore quick and strong; but 
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h« had learned the art of self-eovemiiient : conscioiis of Iris own 
powers, his derfsiom were prompt and bis mndurt determined ; 
but without arrorance or obstinacy. In all the rarions offices 
which \ie was called to fill, he was scrupulously faithful and con^ 
tcientjous in the discharse of his diitv ; and in him were united 
sU'enzth of intellect, depth of enidition, refinement of taste, firm- 
ness of character, modesty, i^entieness, and ;^ty . 

In re%'iew of the manv excellencies of Dr. Lowth, and be- 
fere I proceed to point out the deficiencies of his works, I feel 
constrained to present the reader with the concludinc paragraph 
of KfCHHOR5i*s critique on his literary merits. '* Meanwhile, let 
no unfriendly spirit henceforth persecute the shade of this noble 
Briton ; and if we detect deficiences in his works or find*them 
below the knowledge of our times, let no man forget what he 
was for his own age ; how beneficial was his influence upon his 
eofrtemporaries : that we have become wlint we are, in part at 
least, by his aid ; and that he has helped us forward many steps 
by his investigations and masterly example. And now, thou en- 
lightened spirit, raised above all worldly imperfections, thou 
thyself seest far better than thine earthly brethren, how near thou 
camc*st to the goal towards which thou didst aim, and wilt ap- 
prove the good will of the foreigner unknown to thee in life, who 
has endeavoured to s|)cak impartially of thy merits. If he has 
not done them justice, pardon the weakness to which thou art now 
8U|>crior, and smile propitiously on the tiering of gratitude which 
he has presented thee." 

The deficiencies of Lowth are principally owing to a want 
of extensive acquaintance with Oriental literature. He was per- 
fectly familiar with the whole range of classical learning, and 
wrote tlio Latin language with the ease and elegance of an ora- 
tor and poet of the Augustan age ; but the Hebrew he bad learn- 
ed only by means of Lexicographers and a diligent study of the 
Old Testntnent, without any knowledge of the kindred dialects, 
and but imperfectly acquainted with the peculiarities of the Orien- 
tal world. Hence, though he always strikes out a magnificent out- 
line, he frequently falters while attempting to supply the details ; 
and instead of pointing at once to the particular trait in Oriental 



character or manners, wliicb would set ihe Tull meaning or a pas- 
sage before our eyes, lie is hiiatiiig for a various reading by help 
of which lo esrape from difficulty, or he is finding fault with the 
Uasorites and changing ihe text on his own amhorily. Hence, 
too, his very excellencies were in some respects a disadvanlnge; 
for his familiarity with the Classics led him lo labour to conform 
Ihe writings of ihe Hebrews loo much to ihelr rules, and the el- 
oquence of his Lialin style not unfreqoently tempted him to con- 
ceal real ignorance under the flowing drapery of a wetl-tumed 



Happily for the cause of sacred learning, Lowth found in 
Germany an Editor capable of Qj>preciiiting his merils and admi- 
rably qualified to supply Ins defects. This was the celebrated 
John David Michaelis ; who was born at Hallo in the year 
1717, and after having acquired considerable reputation as a 
■diolar and teacher, was invited by the Hanoverian minister 
MoENCHUAUsEK to the newly-founded University of Goeitingen 
in 1745, where in 1750 he was made Professor of Philosophy, a 
post which he retained till his death in 1701. His early educa- 
^on had been rather loose and irregular, and he scarcely knew 
towards what point to direct bis attenlion; but possessing an in- 
quiiiilive mind and a disposition nf singular vivacity, he made 
npid progress in whatever he undertook. His father, Chhistian 
Bc\BsiCT MicHACLis, Pfofessor of Theology and the Oriental 
Languages at Halle, was considerably distinguished as an Orien- 
lalisi, and had published a Syriac Grammar. Such was his zeal 
for the progress of his favourite studies, that on his death-bed 
lie charged his son John David to publish an ediiion of ihe Syri- 
■C Lexicon from Castell'^ Heptaglott, us a companion to his 
Syriac Grammar ; which he had intended lo do himself had his 
fife been spared. The son has not informed us what influence 
this circumstance had on his subsequent studies; but he hon- 
estly confesses that he forgot lo comply with his father's dying 
request till ufler he was seventy years old. 

In 1741 the young IVIichaeu)) made a visit lo England ; and 
while at Oxford he was invited by a friend to attend the public 
exercises of the Universliv, when he ghanced to hear LowTa 



read his secood Lecture on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews. 

r With the countenance, the manners, and the whole' appearance 

\ of the Lecturer, he was highly delighted, and earnesliy desired to 

form a personal acquaintance wiili Uim, but was unable to oblaio 

jl an introduction. 

i The predilections of Michaelis were in favour of the study 

of history ; but when Mlencbuadseh called him to Goetlingen, 
he charged him to bend all his efforts to reform tlie theology of 
Germany, and give it a higher and more intellectual cast. He 
engaged in the work with his characteristic zeal and energy ; and 
the numberless labours of more than half a century bear ample 
testimony to bis iron diligence and unyielding independence, to 
llic aciJteness and vivacity of Jiis mind, and the good-humoured 
sincerity of his heart. As the best means of reforming theology, 
he exerted all his powers to illustrate the Bible ; he shrunk from 
no difficulties and spared no pains to obtain an intimate ac(]uain- 
tance with ihe languages, customs, and history of the Oriental 
nations ; he started after every bint that would give him tlie least 
aid in his investigations, and never gave over his pursuit till he 
had attained his object. Of his zeal and ability in the pursuit of 
Oriental titerntiire, the scientific expedition to the East, which 
was set forward by the king of Denmark at his request and under 
his direction, and which resulied in enriching the learned world 
with the Travels of NitBUHB, is a most honourable and lasting 
testimonial. 

Such a man was just adapted to feel the worth and suf^ly 
the defects of Lowth ; and soon after the Lectures on Hebrew 
Poetry were published in England, Michaelis began to prepare 
an edition in Germany with copious notes, the first volume of 
which was published at Gneiiingen in 1758, and the second in 
I76L These notes contain a rich treasure of Oriental learning, 
and are interspersed with admirable hints in regard to the gener- 
al principles of interpreting the Sacred Writings, of which suc- 
ceeding commentators have availed tliemselves j and the germ of 
Dot a few of the splendid works which have given Germany so 
much reputation within the last half century, may be traced to 
these reraarka of Michakus. H* is deservedly styled the Patri- 
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■rcb of Sscred Literature in Germany, for no man has ever ac- 
cotnplishecf'so much for (be cause ed tlmt coitmry, and under so 
fteai disadvaDlages. Stiil, as a writer he is not free from fuulls. 
His style is discursive and loose, and sometimes degenerates to 
downright prattle ; with all his learning and perspicacity he is 
sadly deficient in taste, and with all his love of truth he frequent- 
ly runs wild in ibe regions of conjeRture. Sometimes he propo- 
ses an interpretation so tasteless and strange, that we can scarcely 
believe him serious ; and sometimes he evolves a fancy so un- 
couth and ludicrous, that we are surprised into a laugli : and for 
these, his natural ofTspring, he always manifests a most tender and 
devoted afleciion. 

For several years the learned world appear to have remain- 
ed satisfied with the labours of Lowrit and Michaeus, and but 
little more was done in this branch of Sacred Literature (ill (lie 
time of Jdetn Godf-bev Herdf:h. He was born at Morungen 
io Prussia in the year 1741. The poverty of his parents and the 
extreme delicacy of his own healtli obstructed his early educa- 
tion, though at one time he attended the Lectures of the cele- 
brated Kakt and other disiioguished professors ; and he was the 
chosen companion and counsellor of the poet Goethe. After 
passing tfarough various vicissitudes, not a little vexatious and ir- 
riiaiing Io the sensibilities of a man of genius, be was appointed 
Superintendent of Ecclesiastical aflfairs in ibe Dutcby of Saxe- 
Weimar, an employment which he held till his death in 1803. 

The astonishing variety and uniform success of the literary 
cSbrtsof Herder, are almost without example. To the genius 
of a poet and the inlellectual refinement of an accomplished 
scholar, he added the persevering and unremitted industry of a 
German Gelcrrte. Kis sensibilities were painfully acute ; his 
nbole soul was taste ; and he seemed always to write from in- 
fltiact rather than reflection. The present object of thought, 
whatever it might be, became so completely a part of his own 
mind, that bis historical descriptions have all the vivacity and 
charm of a picture of the fancy : and be enters so readily and 
entirely into ail the thoughts and feelings of the ancient Oriental 
nations, that, while reading his writings, we seem to be convers- 
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ing with a disembodied spirit, who has left bis seat in Paradise for 
the very purpose of ioforming us how men thought* and felt in 
those by-gone days when he dwelt on earth. The writings to 
which I here particularly refer, are the first part of his Lellert on 
iht Study of Theology f and his Spirit of Hebrew Poetry ; for 
his other literary labours, numerous and admirable as they are, 
have liule concern with the subject of the present work. 

Thus have I attempted to give a brief sketch of the three 
great masters of that department of literature to which the fol- 
lowing pages are devoted. Three characters more entirely dis- 
similar it would be difficult to find ; and each seems admirably 
fitted to correct the imperfections of the others. If you wonld 
ascertain the great principles on which you must judge of the 
Hebrew poetry, and become acquainted with its characteristic 
features, study Lowth ; if you desire to know more of the pre- 
cise idea which the Hebrew poets intend to express, and to trace 
with philological accuracy the sources of tlieir language and im- 
agery, follow the criticisms of Michaklis } but if you would lay 
aside the philosopher and the critic, and give yourself up to intel- 
lectual enjoyment, if you would have the same sensations and the 
same thoughts, while chanting the Hebrew poetry, which the an- 
cient Hebrews themselves had, catch the tuneful notes of Herder. 

Other distinguished scholars, as Nachtioall, Justi, and Dc 
Wbtte, have laboured successfully in this branch of study, but 
we have not time here to give them a particular notice. 

In tlie year 1787 Mu. Gregory published an English trans- 
lation of the Lectures on Hebrew Poetry. It was impossible to 
do complete justice, in a translation, to the sonorous, chaste, and 
elegant Latin style of Lowth ; but Mr. Gregory has accomplish- 
ed all that could reasonably be expected. Sometimes, indeed, 
the dignified conciseness and expressive energy of the Latin be- 
comes weakly difilise and almost bombastic in the English ; but 
on the whole the translation is faithful, and executed in a style of 
remarkable nearness and purity. It was a great error of tl)e trans- 
lator, and one into which he was led, it would seem, by the 
judgement of others rather than his own, to substitute English 
translations of Scripture, drawn from various sources and of very 



unequal merit, for the iniinitabie Latin versions of Lowtb. 
Nr.Grcoorv translated some of die nni^s nf IVlicHJiei.ta, and 
ibese lie has somelimes esseniiaily improved ; for the diffuse and 
rattier awkward Lnlin of tile German Professor is generally ren- 
dered into very concise und graceful English. He also added 
to his edition some notes of his own and some by his friends, all 
of (hem well meant and several of ihcm well written. 

In Ibe year 1815. Dk. E. F. C. Rosen huelleb, Professor 
of the Oriental Limguages at Ijcipsic, the mosi laborious, and in 
some respects the most valuable Scriptural Commentator of the 
present day, published an edition of Ixiwth wilb additional notes, 
in which he designed lo correct the firrors and supply llie defects 
of MtCHAEMs. The long experience and extensive attainments 
of RosENMttELLER in this deparimeiit of study, enabled hire lo 
make many very valuable additions. 

In preparing ihe present edition for the press, the Editor has 
done all in his power to adapt it to the existing state of biblicaJ 
learning, and make it as useful as possible lo the American schol- 
ar. For this purpose the irnnslalion of Ghedori has been revis- 
ed throughout, and in many places corrected ; and the most 
Tsluable notes appended to bis edition, have been selected for 
tliis, some of them entire and some abridged. The Editor 
bss examined all the most important works which have appeared 
on the subject since the lime of Michaelis, and extracted from 
them whatever seemed necessary to complete the view of tlie va- 
lious subjects introduced, and to correct the errors of preceding 
writers. In this way all the notes which bear the name of Rosen- 
KUELLER, Sib Wii,li»ii Jones, Herder, Eichhorn.Gesemus, 
De Wette, Raw, Hollmann, and some others, were selected ex- 
pressly for diis edition. He has also every where referred to the 
most recent sources of information, that the student who wishes to 
pursue the investigation of any particular point, may know where 10 
find the requisite aid ; and be has written many new notes, which 
are distinguished from the others by the signature S. Whatev- 
er may be thought of the value or importance of these original 
notes, they have cost not a little labour and study. For the sake 
of convenient reference, the notes are placed by themselves and 
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each of rbetn furniahed with an appropriate tiile. Doubtless there 
are deficiences, and probably there are errors, in this edilion ; but 
these I hope are nciiberof such ansiure nor of so frequent occur- 
rence, as essentially to diminish the usefulness of the work. 

I am (juite certain that every scliolar will thank me for en- 
riching this edilion with tile classical and elegant Latin transla- 
tions of Lowth. As specimens of this species of composition, 
ihey seem to me unequalled for chasleness, simplicity, expres- 
siveness, and beauty. Possibly I may incur the displeasure of 
some for having admitted so much of Latin into the notes. I 
have never inserted a Latin note wliere I did not suppose the orig- 
inal to be far more valuable than any translation that could pos- 
sibly be made. This is certainly the case with all the direct ver- 
sions of Scripture (which make up a large part of the Latin notes), 
for a translation of a translation is of ail things the most insipid 
and unmeaning. The same principle is applicable to all those 
notes which develope some characteristic intellectual peculiarity 
of the author ; for those delicate shapings and indefinable colours 
which every original writer gives to his own ihoughis in bis own 
language, are unavoidably lost in a translation. Most of the Lat- 
in notes of MicuAELis owe their insertion to this circumstance. 
I wished to give the American scholar an opportunity to become 
acquainted with thai eminent critic as he really is ; with his own 
loose, careless garb, and the good-natured face, in which he always 
appears when at home. The notes of Rosenhuclleh are so pure 
in their style and so perspicuous in their structure, and his Latia 
writings are coming into such general use with ihe theologians of 
our country, thai I thought it would be a useless and a degrading 
labour to change their original form ; and the simple, charming, 
mellifluent Latin of Sir William -Jones, every man capable of 
reading it, would deem it little less than sacrilege to stifle by 
translation. Wherever the Latin of a philoiogian is embarrassed 
in its structure or encumbered by foreign idioms, I am willing to 
translate it ; but every tiieological student ought to have skill and 
practice enough to read a simple and pure Latrn style with ease 
and pleasure, and if die publication of the present work shall 
contribute in any degree to the accomplishment of so desirable a 
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result, one ardent wish of my heart will be gratified. Many of 
the most valuable works on Sacred Literature, lo which every 
student ought to have ready access, are written in Latin ; and 
Scriptural translations into that language, which has never beeiii . I 
degraded in our minds by being made the vehicle of popular in-. , ^*" i 
tercourse, are free from all vulgar s^sociations, and can be read '^*'^t' 
with pecnhar pleasure. On this point 1 would say with Sm Wil- ia'^W 
LiAM Jones: Sernonu Latim mavitatem nort »entmut,ul Ao-(^^»^* 
nant ,■ ad ita lamen lenlimut, ut deUctemur : our idtOy mm (at«- ' 

toe tint in vita moUsfiae, una hoc dtlectatione tareamyu 9 t . 

On the importance of tbe subject of the following pages I im« ''^i • 
1 need say but iitlle. The principles here discussed are radical ''^"*^ 
ly connected with the interpretation of the Word of God. Tbe 
greater part of the Old Testament is poetry, and poetry too of « '>»-^■^» 
very peculiar and most impassioned kind ; and by rules applica* \X^. 
ble only lo poetical language, ought this poetry to be interpreted. (At, 
Yet many pay very little regard lo this important peculiarity; a"*"*^ 
ihey make scarcely any distinction between the poetic and pro- ■' i"-*" 
saic portions of the Bible, and employ quotations from both as if iJJi^ 
they had been written with the closest attention to mciaphysicat i- eyV 
precision, and in view of all the sublilltes of modern philosophy, i' — ™ 
To what straoge conclusions should we be led, were we to inter- 
pret Milton's Paradite LoH in the same spirit and by the sama 
rules with which we should read President Edwards on the 
Freedom of the fVUl? To conclusions scarcely less monstrous 
have some theological writers been betrayed by want of attention 
lo the poetical costume of the Bible. Such errors give learned 
infidels their only occasion of reviling, and deter men of taste 
from the study of the Scriptures. I^t the Bible be freed from --' 

(be mistaken glosses by which its Ifcauties have been obscured, A 

the mouths of infidels will be slopped, and men of taste will be '^ 

tlltired to a diligent and repealed perusal of the sacred pages. _ 

The treasures of the Bible are not yet exhausted, and enough -\ 

still remains lo be discovered to reward tbe labours of the most ^ 

arduous investigation. The use which our older divines have " 

generally made of the Scriptures, is almost entirely theological. V 

In them they sought only theological seDtiments ; and to the re- 
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maioder of their contents, to their high antiquity, to their deep in- 
terest as containing the record of the very 6rst developement of 
the human mind, to the striicing peculiarities of their history, 
structure, and language, they gave litde attenUon. They read the 
Bible, and commented upon it, very much as if it were a modem 
book, written by some members of their own communion. Yet 
the great truths of religion are engraved so plainly on its pages, 
that the strong good sense of our old divines could not fail to per- 
ceive thehi. In their theological writings, the leading doctrines 
of the Scriptures are clearly stated and eloquently defended, and 
oftentimes admirably elucidated. Hence, though the great truths 
of the Bible have long been familiar to the student of English 
theology, the literature of the Bible is still, to a great extent, en- 
veloped in darkness. We are enriched by the gold, but the de- 
lightful region in which the mines are situated, is still unexplored ; 
and other mines yet remain to be opened, and still richer treas- 
ures to be discovered. 

Let no one, however, suppose that he can make any advanc- 
es in this department of literature without long and thorough 
study. The first and indispensable requisite is a perfect famili- 
arity with the Hebrew language. To attempt to investigate the 
literary beauties of the Bible by means of translations, is like at- 
tempting to study the great masters of the art of painting by means 
of wood cuts. To pretend to do it with a baiting, imperfect 
knowledge of the language, is like pretending to an acquaintance 
with the same great masters by examining the wrong side of 
their canvass. Here a student must labour imd be a student in 
reality. Oriental languages, feelings, and modes of thought, are 
not acquired in a moment. The Oriental Muses must be wooed 
in order to be won. The student must read much, and think 
ctesely, and habituate himself to patient and mature reflection ; 
and perhaps have but little to show after all his toil. But that 
Kttle is pure gold, and he knows its value, and in the silent joy of 
his heart, blesses God for the possession. To contribute in 
the smallest degree towards awakening such a spirit and exciting 
to such effort in a cause so noble, is a privilege for which any 
mortal man ought to be grateful. 



PREFACE. XVII 

Considerations such as these have induced me to undertake the 
task of preparing for the press a new edition of Lowth's Lectures, 
much enlarged, and, as I would hope, considerably improved, 
and properly adapted to the present state of Sacred Literature in 
our country. To the Class of theological students, by whose re- 
quest I commenced the work, aud to Professor Stuart, by whose 
advice I have been aided in the execution of it, I now cheerfully 
commit the result of my labours. 

CALVIN E. STOWE. 

Theolofieal Semioarj, 

Andover, Oel. 1, 1890. 
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LECTURE I. 

THE IWTRODUCTIOrr. 

OF TUB USES AMD DESIGN OP POETRY. 

ha|iiiiTpi)Hafp<nlr;iiiaionnel wbileiI(iTap1auan: iuiruelion b>inglhcgnd,iind phtrr 
uie tin msani— llluiiratsil bjr uumpliia rrmltie dlffcnnt ipMrai orpoMrr— Tbe DM4iili*>* 
Tki Epic— Tii^;— I.rr)c_llw li(blEi kiniJi of pmlry, wtiieli an Etlciilatcd u well ttt 
■]»*>wHi»Pt<>r<ni[)eriiin,ufiirtbaornaiBOD< and impiaviiiiBnt of lltarUure. Bacl*!* 
fnuj; bImiies ■iTUKiiisD iDllit inimlialtiilijeclDrUHiH LKLum. « 

TiM7Gn our preaeni meeting be, on iiomc accounts, mther ear- 
lier than I couldJta|^^^e<l ; (a)^! I checrfi^ embrace the op- 
portanity wbich ^^fibrrfs me of assuring you, gentlemen, that to 
this uodertaking (whether considered as a duty imposed, or as a fa- 
nar conferred upon me) I bring, if no other accorfiplishment, at 
least industry and^ inclination. I could, iodeed, more patiently 
bear lo be accu.sed of wanting genius, fluency, or elegance, than of 
wanting diligence in the exercise of that office, to which your au- 
thority has called me, or gratitude in the acceptance of that liivour, 
which (whatever it be in itself) is undoubtedly great, since confer- 
red on me by you. For to judge rightly of obligations of this kind, 
regard must be had not only to the fuvour itself, but to tliejpersoDs 
who confer It. and lo the person on whom it is conferred. When, 
thereCbre, I reflect, that the station, tn which I am invited, has been 
adorned by men of the first rank and genius in learning ; when I 
regard you, whose favour can add dignity to the most respectable 
characters ; when, in fine, I consider myself, who could never have 
expected or hoped from my own merits for any public testimony of 
your approbation ; I receive this appointment as an honour, for 
which the utmost exertions of labour and assiduity will bo but a 
very inadequate returii. This part of my duly, however, though 
feebly and imperfectly, I would wish you to believe I most willingly 
perform : for to an ingenuous mind nothing can be more agreeable 
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than the expressioD, or eren the sense of gratitude ; and the remon- 
brance of the obligation will rather stimnlate than depress. Other 
considerations have, I must confess, rendered me not a little solicit 
tous : I am appointed to superintend a particular dqiartment of sci- 
ence, which jou have ccmstantly distinguished by jour presence and 
attention ; and a subject is to be discussed, which not only you have 
judged worthy of your cultiration, and the public countenance of the 
University, but which has hitherto received in this place all the em- 
bellishments of grace and elegance, of which it is natundly suscepti- 
ble. Should it therefore fidl into neglect or disrepute hereafter, I 
fear, that I should be compelled to acknowledge the fault to have 
been mine, and not that of the institution itself 

Whatever degree of success indeed may attend my endeavours, let 
it not fer a moment be suspected, that the design is not altogether de- 
serving of approbation. For can there be any thing of more real impor- 
tance to literature itself; can any thing be more consistent with the 
ends for which this University was founded, than that the art, of 
whose assistance every other art and profession has so greatly avail- 
ed itself, should be assigned a place among the rest ? That art, so 
venerable fer its antiquity, so delightful in'^BMjIlhat art, which is 
in a manner eoiigenial to humanity, and which sets off nature by the 
most agreeable representation of her beauties : which among the ig- 
norant and the learned, the idle and the studioua. has ever obtained 
fiivour, admiration, and regard. Nothing surely Sn be more worthy 
of a liberal and accomplished mind, than to perceive what is perfect, 
and what is defective in an art, the beauties of which frequently lie 
beneath the surface ; to understand what is graceful, what is becom- 
ing, in what its excellencies consist, and in a word, to discover and 
relish those delicate touches of grace and elegance, that lie beyond 
the retfk of vulgar apprehension. From these subtile researches 
aflerl)eauty and taste, there is also the Purest reason to apprehend 
that the judgement itself will receive some accessions of strength 
and acuteness, which it may successfully employ upon other objects, 
and upon other occasions. Such at least appear to have been the 
sentiments of that excellent person,^ to whose munificence poetry has 
been long indebted for her admission into the circle of those sciences 
which are cultivated in this University. For, possessing a mind not 
only instructed in the most useful branches of knowledge, but adoni- 



1 The poetic lecture was instituted by Henrt Birkbiad, l l. d. fonnerly 
Fellow of All Souls. 
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ed with the moat elegant arta ; and having imbibed the first ptin- 
ciplcB of education in a aeminary, where the most important and bv 
cred subjecu, recommended by all tlie elegance of polite literature, 
bare been heretofore, and still continue to be, studied with vigour 
and effect ; he saw and experienc«d, how much an attention lo iliese 
elegancies would contribute to the investigation or illustration of 
the severer branches of erudition, and how suict ihe alliance be- 
tween philosophy and the muses. 

The design, therefore, of the author of this institution, as well as 
the usual practice on occasions like the present, reminds me, gentle- 
men, of the propriety (though a mailer already familiar to most of 
you) of premising a few such observations, as appear least excep- 
tionable, concerning the end and utility of the poetic art. 

Poetry is commonly understood to have two objects in view, 
namely, advantage and pleasure, or rather an union of both. I wish 
those who have furnished us with this definition, had rather propos- 
ed utility as its ultimate object, (a) and pleasure as the means by 
which that end may be effectually accomplished. The philosopher 
and the poet indeed seem principally to differ in the means, by 
which ihey pursue the same end. Each sustains the character of a 
preceptor, which ibe one is thought best to support, ifhe teach with 
tccuracy, with subdety, and with perspicuity ; the other, with splen- 
dour, harmony, ai^ elegance. The one makes bis appeal to reason 
only, independent rfUie passions ; the other addresses the reason in 
Buch a manner, as even to engage the passions on his side. The 
one proceeds in virtue and truth by the nearest and most compendi- 
ous ways ; the other leads to the same point through certain deflex- 
ions and deviations, by a winding, but pleasanter path. It is the 
pari of the former so to describe and explain these objects, that we 
must necessarily become acquainted with them ; it is the ptfl of the 
latter so to dress and adorn them, that of our own accord we must 
lore and embrace them. 

I therefore lay it down as a fundamental maxim, that poetry is 
useful, chiefly because it is agreeable ; and should I, as we are apt 
to do, attribute too much to my favourite occupation, I trust philos- 
ophy will forgive me, when I add, that the writings of the poet are 
more useful than those of the philosopher, inasmuch as they are more 
agreeable. To illustrate this position by well known examples : Can 
it be supposed that the more learned Romans, when they became * 
devoted lo the doctrine of Epicuius, did not more highly esteem, and 
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more frequently ^pfly to the admirable poem of LacretiuSy than to 
CatiuSy or Amafimius, or even the commentaries of Epicurus him- 
self? Who can believe that even the most tasteless could pemse 
the writings on agriculture, either of the learned Varro, or (not to 
mention the elder Cato) of Columella, an author by no means de& 
cient ill elegance, with the same pleasure and attention as that most 
delightful and most perfect work, the Georgics of Virgil ? A work 
in which he has equalled the most respectable writers in the solidity 
of his matter, and has greatly excelled the most elegant in the incred- 
ible harmony of his numbers, (c) On the contrary, if Manilius, who 
is numbered (and rightly if we may credit his ovm testimony) among 
the writers of the Augustan age, has treated the engaging science of 
astronomy in such low and inelegant verse, as even scarcely to excel 
Julius Firmicus, a prose writer on the same subject in a less polish- 
ed age, I wiU aJk>w him the merit of a philosopher and astronomer, 
but never can account him a poet. For what is a poet, destitute of 
harmoji^y, of grace, and of ail that conduces to allurement and de- 
light ? or how should we derive advantage or improvement from an 
author, whom no man of taste can endure to read ? The reason, 
therefore, why poetry is so studious to embellish her precepts with a 
certain inviting sweetness, 

'' £t quasi Musaeo dulci contingere melle/* 
is plainly, by such seasoning to conciliate favou^ttp her doctrine, as 
is the practice even of physicians, who temper with pleasant flavours 
their least agreeable medicines : 

" Ut pueromm aetas improvida Indificetur 
Labrorum tenua, interea perpotet amarum 
Abainthi laticem, deceptaqae non capiatur ;" * 

as Lucretius expresses himself in illustration of his own design, as 
well ad%bat of poetry in general. 

But if it he manifest, even in authors who directly profess im- 
provement ahd advantage, that those will most efficamously instruct, 
who afford most entertainment ; the same will be still more apparent 
in those, who, dissembling the intention of instruction, exhibit only 
the blandishments of pleasure ; and while they treat of the most im- 
portant things, of all the principles of moral action, all the offices of 
life, yet laying aside the severity of the preceptor, adduce at once all 
the decorations of elegance, and all the attractions of amusement : 
who display, as in a picture, the actions, the manners, the pursuits 
and passions of men ; and by the force of imitation and fancy, by 
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ihe harmoDy of numbers, by the lastc and variety of imagery, capti- 
vate tlie aflections of ihe reader, and imperceptibly, or perhaps re- 
luctantly, impel him to the [mrsuit of virtue. Such is the real pur- 
pose of heroic poetry ; such is the noble eflecl produced by tlie pe- 
rusal of Homer. And who so llioughtless, or so callous, as not to 
feel incredible pleasure in that most agreeable occupation ; who is 
not moved, astonished, enraptured by the iiispiratioD of that most 
sublime genius ? Who so inanimate as not lo see, not to feel in- 
scribed, or as it were imprinted upon his heart, Ins most excellent 
maxims concerning human life and manners ? Froip philosophy a 
few cold precepts may be deduced ; in history some dull and spirit- 
less examples of manners may be found : here we have the energet- A.' 
ic Toice of virtue herself, here we behold her animated form. Poel-~\ t 
ry addresses her precepts not to the reason alone ; she calls the pas- 
BiDRB to her aid : she not only exhibits examples, but infixes them 
in the mind. She sol\ens the wax with her peculiar ardour, and 
renders it more plastic to the artist's hand. Thus does Horace most 
truly and most justly apply this commendation to the poets : 

" Qm ijuid >il pulchmrn. quid tnrpe, quid utile, quid noD, 
Pleniua Bc ini-lius Clirysipjio QtCnuilorF dicit -.'' 
Plainer or more completely, because they do not perplex their disci- 
ples with the dry detail of parts and iletinitions, but so perfectly and 
BO accurately delineate, by examples of every kind, the forms of the 
human passions and habits, the principles of social and civilized life, 
that he, wlio from the schools of philosophy should turn to the repre- 
sentations of Homer, would feel himself transported Irom a narrow 
Bad intricate path to an extensive and flourishing field. Better, l)e- 
cAuae the poet teaches not by maxims and precepts, and in the dull, 
aententious form ; but by the harmony of verse, by the beauty of im- 
agery, by the ingenuity of the fable, by the exactness of imitation, 
be allures and interests the mtnd of the reader, he fashions it to hab- 
its of virtue, and in a manner informs it with the spu'it of integrity 
itself. 

But if, from the heroic we turn to the tragic Muse, to which 
Aristotle" indeed assigns the preference, because uf the true a.M 
perfect imitation, we shall yet more clearly evince the superiority of 
poetry over philosophy, on the principle of its being more agreeable. 
Tragedy is, in truth, no other than- philosophy introduced upon the 
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Should it be objected, that some hare been emioent in this walk 
oTpoetiy, who nefer studied in tbe schools of the philosopben, nor 
enjoyed tbe advantages of an edncalioD abofc the common herd of 
mankind ; I answer, thai I am not contending about tbe ralgar opiih 
ion. Of concerning the meaning of a word : tbe man who, bj the 
Ibfce of genius and obserration, has arrived at ■ peHeci knowledge 
of mankind, who has acquainted himself with the natural powers of 
tbe human mind, and tbe causes by which the passitms are ezciled 
and repressed ; who not only iu wixds can explain, but can delin- 
eate to the senses every motion of the soul ; who can excite, can 
temper and regutaie ibe passions ; such a man, though he may not 
have a»{uired erudition by the cimimon methods, I eaeem a true 
philosf^her. The passion of jealousy, its csuse.-i, circumstances, its 
progress and effects, I hold lo be more accurately, more copiously, 
more saiisfactorily described in one of the dramas of ShaktfKare, 
than in all the disputations of the schools of philosophy. 

Now if tragedy be of so truly a philosophical nature ; and if to 
a]] the tbrceand gravity of wisdom it add graces and allurements pe< 
cutjarly its own, tbe harmony of verse, the contrivance of the (able, ' 
the excellence of imitation, the truth of action ; shall we not say 
that philosophy must yield to poelry in point of utility T or shall we 
not ratlier say, that the Ibrmer is greatly indebted lo the latter, of 
whose assistance and recommendation it makes so advantageous a 

1 its particular purpose, utility or improvement T i 
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" But if tlie force of imitalion and fable be so great, the force of 
truth itaelf must surely appear much greater: wc should therefore 
apply to history rather than to poetry for instruction in morals," 
This iiowever is a mistaken notion. History is confined within loo 
narrow limits ; history is subject to laws peculiar to itself, and too 
severe to admit of such an application. It relates things as they re- 
ally were, it traces events under the guidance of authority ; it must 
exhibit what has happened, not what might or ought to have happen- 
ed. It must not deviate in quest of reasonable instruction or plau- 
sible conjecture, but con&ne itself to that path, which the stubborn- 
Tiess of fact has prescribed. History treats of things and persons 
which have been in actual existence ; the subjects of poetry are in- 
finite and universal. The one investigates causes through the un- 
certain medium of conjecture ; the other demonstrates them with 
clearness and certainty. The one catches the casual glimpses of 
truth, whenever they break forth to the view ; the other contem- 
plates her unclouded appearance. History pursues her appointed 
journey by a direct path ; poetry ranges uncontrolled over the wide 
expanse of nature. The former must make her precepts subservient 
to the subject ; the latter forms a subject subordinate to her precepts 
and design. For these reasons, poetry is defined by Aristotle to be 
something of a more serious and plilosophical nature than liistory ;^ 
nor is our Bacon (a name not inferior in literature) of a different aen- 
limeot. The subject itself, and the authority of so great a man. re- 
quire that the passage should be quoted in his own words. " Since 
the sensible world is in dignity inferior to the rational soul ; poetry 
seems to endow human nature with that which lies beyond the pow- 
er of history, and to gratify the mind with at least the shadow of 
things, where the substance cannot be had. For if the matter be 
prt^rly considered, an argument may be drawn from poetry, that a 
■uperior dignity in things, a more perfect order, and a more beauti- 
ful v&riety delights the soul of man, than is found in nature since the 
bll. As, therefore, the actions and events, which arc the subject of 
true history, are not of sufficient amplitude to content the mind of 
man ; poetry is at hand, and invents a.ction8 ofa more heroic nature. 
Because true history reports the success of events not proportionably 
to desert, or according to the virtue or vice that has been displayed 
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^' in them; poetry correcu this, and representa events and fortune 

. according to justice and merit : Because Iruo history, from ibe obri- 

ous similarity of actions, and tite satiety which this circumstance 

must occBMon, freqaently creates a distaste in tlie mind ; poetry 

- cheers and relreshes it, exliibiting things uncommon, raricd, and liill 

r of vicissitude. As poetry, therefore, contributes not only to pleasore, 
I but to magnanimity and good morals ; it is deservedly supposed a 
V I participate in some measure of divine inspiration ; since it raises the 
I mind, and fills it with sublime ideas, by proportioning the appearan- 
I oea of things to the desires of the mind ; and not submitting the mind 
. to things, like reason and hiatory."*(u) 

That elevation of sentimcni, that inspiration, that usefulness in 
forming the manners, is however )>y no means so peculiar to the ep- 
ic (to which that great man chiefly refers in this passage) as to ex- 
clude the claim of every other species of poetry ; there are others 
I which also deserve to partakf? in the commendation ; and first the 



" Ingpnte* uiimos anpisln in pectore verBana," 
which, though in some respects inlcrior to what are called the higb- 
er species of poetry, yields to none in force, ardour, and sometimes 
even indignity and solemnity. Every species of poetry has in fiict its 
peculiar mode of acting on the human feelings ; tlie general effect is 
perhaps the same. The epic accomplishes its design with more lei- 
sure, with more cont^idcration and care, and therefore probably with 
greater certainly. It more gradually insinuates itself, it penetrates. 
it moves, it delights ; now rising to a high degree of sublimity, now 
subsiding to its accustomed smoothness ; and conducting the read- 
er through a varied and delightful scene, it applies a gentle con- 
straint to the mind, making its impression by the forcible nature of 
this application, but more especially by ils continuance. The ode, on 
the contrary, strikes with an instantaneous eflect, amazes, and as it 
were, storms the affections. The one may be compared to a flame, 
which, fanned by the winds, gradually spreads itself on all sides, 
and at last involves every object in the conflagration ; the other to a 
flash oflightning, which instantaneously bursts (otth, 
'* Magnarnque cadens, magnaiuqiie r^vertens 
DbI etragem late, gparaonque recolligitigae>." 

The amazing power of lyric poetry in directing the passions, m 
* Da Augm. Scien. L. 11 13, 
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Ibnning the manners, iu maintaining civil life, and pariicularly, in * 

exciting and cherishing that generous elevation of sentiment, oa 
whicJi the Tery existence of public virtue seems to depend, will he 
aiifficieoUy apparent by only contemplating those monuments of ge- 
nius, which Greece has bequeathed to posterity. If we examine the 
poems of Pindar (which, though by no means accounted the most 
-excellent of their kind, hy some strange fatality are almost the only 
specimens that remain) how exquisite must have been the pleasure, 
how vivid the sensation to the Greek, whose ordinary amusement it 1 

was to sing, or hear them sung ! For this kind of entertainment wasi j 

Dot confined to per<ion!i of taste and learning, but liad grown into J 

general use. When he heard his gods, his heroes, his ancestors re- 
ceivedtnto the number of the gods, celebrated In a manner so glo- 
rious, «o divine, would not his bosom glow with the desire of fame, 
■with the most fervid emulation of virtue, with a patriotism, immode- 
rale perhaps, but honourable and useful in the highest degree 1 Is it 
wonderful, thai he should be so elevated with this greatness of mind 
(shall I call it ?) or rather insolence and pride, as to esteem every oth- 
er people mean, barbarous and contemptible, in comparison with him- 
self and bis own countrymen? It is almost unnecessary to remind 
this assembly, that, in the sacred games (which afforded so much sup- i 

port to the warlike virtue of Greece*) no inconsiderable share of dig- 
nify and esteem resulted from the verses of the poets ; nor did the 
Olympic crown exhibit a more ample reward to the candidate for vic- 
tory, than the encomium of Pindar or Stesichorus. I wish indeed, 
that time had not invidiously deprived us of the works of the latter, | 

whose majesty and excellence commanded universal applause, whom 
Dionysiua preferred before every other Lyric poet, because he made 
choice of the sublimest and most splendid subjects, and in the am- i 

plificalion of them preserved most completely the manners and | 

the dignity of his characters. To Alcatus, however, the same 
Milhor attributes the most excellent manner of treating political 
subjects.^ As a man, indeed, how great! as a citizen how 
strenuous ! What a spirited defender of the laws and constitution 
of his country ! What a vigorous opposer of tyrants ! who conse- 
crated equally his sword and his lyre on the altar of freedom ! whose 
prophetic Muse, ranging through every region, acted as ihe sacred 
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guardian, not for the present moment only, but for future ages ; not 
* of his own city alone, but of the whole commonwealth of Greece. 
! Poetry such as this, so vehement, so animated, is certainly to be 
esteemed highly efficacious as well in exciting the human mind to 
virtue, as in purifying it from every mean and vicious propensity ; but 
still more especially does it conduce to cherish and support that vig- 
our of soul, that generous temper and spirit, which is both the off- 
spring and guardian of liberty. Could an apprehension arise, that 
another Pisistratus would meditate the enslaving of that city, where 
at every banquet, nay, in the streets and in the meanest assemblies 
of the common people, that convivial ode was daily sung which bears 
the name of Callistratus ? An author known to us only by this cohk 
position, which however sufficiently demonstrates him to have been 
an admirable poet and an excellent citizen : 

*Ev /it'^ov xladi TO ^ifpog tpogtlau), 

"0x9 TOf TVQavror xTayirtp^^ 
*Jaovufiovg t* ^A^t\vaq inoitjaunjt. 

<X>llTa&' 'AQuodi ovrt nov ri&vijxag, 
Ki]ooii S' h futMuQwv ai tpcaiiv §lvai^ . 
"Ivantq nadJunie *u<jfi2tt;V, 
TvStlSipf Tf tpaufiv Jiofitldta, 

*E9 ia\^9v Mla6i ro ^lipog ipoQi'/Ca, 
"SiantQ *^jiQfiuSiog x* ^jiqtaxoyiitur^ 
"Or* ^jf^rivaltii h ^voiaig 
^' jivdqa txqavrw " JnnoQxo* ixatviTtjr. 

^ Ami atpHh xXiog toatrat xot* aiar^ 
*l>UTa&* 'AQfi6dit X* ^AQtoroYiirov^ 
"On Tov Tvifattov xTuvtrov^ 
*Jaov6fiovf T* *A^tlvas inoulaarov. (k) 

If after the memorable Ides of Marchy any one of the Tyranni- 
cides had delivered to the populace such a poem as this, had intro- 
ced it at the Suburra, to the assemblies of the Forum, or had put it 
into the mouths of the common people, the dominion of the Csesars 
and its adherents would have been totally extinguished : and I am 
firmly persuaded, that one stanza of this simple ballad of Harmodius 
would have been more effectual than all the Philippics of Cicero. 

There are some other species of poetry, which with us generally 
appear in an easy and familiar style, but formerly assumed sometimes 
a graver and more important character. Such is the elegy ; I do 
not speak of the light and amorous elegy of the modems, but that 
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ancient, serious, sacred and didacitc eleg;, the preceptress of morals, 
the lawgi?er of nations, the oracle of virtue. Not to eni«r into a de- 
tail cif authors, of whose works we are not in possession, and of whose 
merits we consequently can form no ndequate judgement, it will be 
sufficient to instance Solon, the most venerable character of antiqui- 
ty, the wiseMof legialatora, and withal upoet of no mean reputation. 
When any thing difficult or perplexing occurred in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, we are informed that he had recourse to po- 
etry.'' Were the laws to be maintained or enforced upon any par- 
ticular emergency ; was the indolence or licentiousness of the cit- 
izens to be reproved ; were their minds to be stimulated to the love 
of liberty, he immediately attacked them with some poetical produc- 
ticm, bold, animated and severe, in the highest tone of censorial gravi- 
ty, and yet in no respect deficient in elegance : 

'Ex rt^iltii nilnot ^ilroc ;uiro( ^Ji/aJUC^c, 
BQOrT^l 3" iff loftiTf^t yijtrrai innafioit^i' 

Ji}fiii; aiiflt) Satiioai'yiir ijiinti. 

It is a welt known fact, that Athens was altogether indebted for 
the recovery of Salamis to the verses of Solon ; even contrary to 
their own inclination and intention. After they had, from re- 
peated overthrows, fallen into the deepest despair, insomuch that it 
was made a capital offence, even to propose the renewal of the war, 
or the reclaiming of the island, such was the influence of that sin- 
gle poem, which begins — " Let us march to Salamis," thai, as if 
pronounced by a prophet, instinct with divine enthusiasm, the peo- 
ple, propelled by a kind of celestial inspiration, flew immediately 
to arms, became clamorous for war, and sought the field of bat- 
tle with such incredible ardour, that by the violence of their on- 
set, after a great slaughter of the enemy, they achieved a most decisive 
fictory. 

We have also some remains of the celebrated TyrtBUS, who 
" murea snimra in latttix li-lla 
V^raibiu eincuiir' 

The whole scope and subject of his compositions, is the celebration of 
•alour and patriotism, and the immortal glory of those, who bravely 
fell in battle : — compositions, which could imparl some degree of 
courage even to the timid and utmianly ; by which, indeed, he efe- 

'' Sec Plutahch and Dioo. Laeht. Lite of Solon. 





valed Ihe minds of the LacedemQuians. which had becu loug debili- 
ittled and depressed, to ihe certain hope of victory. The fact b well 
kitown, and had it not been corroborated by the testtmotiy of »o many 
authnrx. it would doubiletis have beon ttiought by some incredible ; 
though I confess it appears to me do ]es» supported by the reason of 
things than by the authority of the historian. It is impossible that 
men should act otherwise than with ttie most heroic ardour, the 
most undaunted resntution, who sung to the martial pipe, when ar- 
ranged in military order, marching to the onset, or perhaps actually 
engaged, such strains as these : 

'Si KOI U.l.a ni;iui^i nae' ilili,lotat lilrttiif, 

'AWa iiF ij tiallaf iittiTm. Tiioir Vf"'i.""°' 
ZTi)et/»iic Inl ri7(, /(flo; iSavai taxwr. 

Kifliu di iiif<n hivir vnlQ atifsl^f 
Adi jtiia nif' jtalll 9tlf, Hal in' ilfl;ilJe( ianif J^iitiB;, 
'Etdi Jtlfior II liff, Mai Kiiri^ iti»i<i, 

'AW, vni yjt jrt( tof, yirtwrai iSamtJf . 

"OiTi/ ifntrtiiwra, ftlnoni ri, uiiiiriiinit « 

r^i 7Et(iJ xai iraiiair. Jad^oc ''Aaii oXiifi. 

Not entirely to omit the lighter kinds of poetry, miiny will think 
that we allow them full enough, when we suppose their utility to 
consist in the entertainment which tiii^y afford. Nor is this, gentlemen, 
altogether in Iw despised, if it be considered that this entertainment, 
thiti levity itself, affords relaxation to the mind when wearied with 
the laborious investigation of truth ; that it unbends the understand- 
ing, after intense application ; i^atores it when debilitated ; and re- 
freshes it, even by an interchange and variety of study. In this we 
are countenanced by the example and authority of the greatest men 
of Grecc*, by that of Solon, Plato, and Aristotle ; among the Romans, 
by that of Scipio and Lxlius, Julius and Anguvtus Cxsar, Varro 
and Bruins, who tilled up the intervals of their more important en* 
gagemeniB, their severer studies, with tiie agreeableness and hi- 
larity of their poetical talent. Nature indeed seems in this most 
wisely to have consulted for us, who, while she impels us to the 
knowledge of truth, which is frequently remote, and only 
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prosecuted with indefatigable industry, has provided also these pleas- 
ing recreations, as a refuge to the mind, in which it might occasionally 
shelter itaelF, and find an agreeable relief from langour and anxiety. 
But there is yet a further advantage to be derived from thene 
studies, which ought not to be neglected ; for besides possessing in 
reserre a certain solace of your labours, from the same repository 
you will also be supplied with many of the brightest omamenls of 
literature. The htst object is, indeed, to perceive and comprehend 
clearly the reasons, principles, and relations of things ; the next is to 
he able to explain your conceptions not only with perspicuity, but 
with a degree of elegance. For in this respect we are all of us in 
some measure fastidious : we are seUlotn contented with a Jejune and 
oaked exposition even of tht; most serious subjects ; some of the 
seasonings of art, some ornaments of style, some splendour of 
diction, are of ncccssjly to be adopted ; even some regard is due 
to the harmony of numbers, and to the gratification of the ear- 
In all these respects, though I grant that the language of poetry 
differs very widely from that of all other kinds of composition, yet 
he. who has bestowed some time and attention on the perusal 
and imitation of the |H>ets, will, I am persuaded, find his understand- 
ing exercised and improved as it were in this Palaestra, the vigour 
and activity of his im;igination increased, and even his manner of 
espression to liave insensibly acquired a tinge from this elegant in- 
tercourse. Thtis we observe in persons, who have been taught to 
dance, a certain indescribable grace and manner ; though they do 
not form their common gesture and gait by any certain rules, yet 
there results from that exercise a dcjirec of elegance, which accom- 
panies those who have been proficients in it, even when Ibey have 
relinquished the practice. Nor is it in the least improbable, that 
both Cxsar and Tully (the one the mosE elegant, the other the most 
eloquent of the Romans) might have derived cijnsiderable nssistaiice 
from the cultivation of this branch of [wlite literature, since il is well 
known, that both of them were addicted to the reading of poetry, and 
even exercised in ihe composition of it. (r) This too is so apparent 
in the writings of Plato, that he is thought not only to have erred in 
his judgement, but to have acted an ungrateful part, when he exclu- 
ded from his imaginary commonwealth that art, to which he was so 
much indebted ,tbr the splendour and elegance of his genius, from 
whose fountains he had derived that soli, copious, and harmonious 
style, tor which ho is so justly admired. 




But ta return to the nobler and more important productions of 
the Mueies. I'hus far poetry inust be allowed to stand eminent 
among the other libera] arts ; inasmuch as it refreshes the mind when 
it JB fatigued, soothes it when it is agitated, relieves and invigorates 
it when ii is depressed ; as it elevates the thoughts to the admiration 
of what is beautiful, what is becoming, what is great and noble : oor 
is it enough to say, thot it delivers the precepts of virtue in the most 
agreeable manner j it insinuates or instils into the soul the very 
principles of morality itself Moreover, since the desire of glory, in- 
nate in man, appears to be the niost powerful incentive to great and 
heroic actions, it is the peculiar function of poetry to improve lhi> 
bias of our nature, and thus to cherish and enliven the embers of 
virtue ; and since one of the principal employments of poetry con- 
sists in the celebration of great and virtuous actions, in transmitting 
(o posterity the examples of the bravest and most excellent of men, 
and in consecrating their names to iinuiortaJity ; this praise is cer- 
tainly its due, that while it forms the mind to habits of rectitude by 
its precepts, directs it by example, excites and animates it by its pe- 
culiar force, it has also the distinguished honour of distributing Ut 
virtue the most ample and desirable rewards of its labours. 

But after all, we shall think more humbly of poetry than it de- 
serves, unless we direct our attention to that <]uarter, where its im- 
portance is most eminently conspicuous ; unless we contemplate it 
as employed on sacred subjects, and in subservience to religion. 
This indeed appears to have been the original office find destination 
of poetry ; and this it still so happily performs, thai in all other cases 
it seems out of character, as if intended for this purpose alone. In 
other instances, poetry appears to want the assistance of art, but 
in this, to shine forth with all its natural splendour, or rather to be 
animated by that inspiration, which on other occasions is spoken of 
without being felt. ,Thcse oheervations are remarkably exemplified 
in the Hebrew poetry, than which the human mind can couceive 
nothing more elevated, more beautiful, or more elegant ; in which 
the almost ineffable sublimity of the subject is fully equalled by the 
energy of the language, and the dignity of the style. And it is wor- 
thy of observation, that as some of these writings exceed in anti- 
(juity the fabulous ages of Greece, in sublimity they are superior to 
the most finished productions of that polished peopl^. Thus if the 
actual origin of poetry be inquired after, it must of necessity be re- 
ferred to religion ; and since it appears to be an art derived from 



nature alone, pecuiinr to no age or nation, and only at an advanced 
period of wcJet; conformed to rule and method, it must be wholly 
attributed to the more violent afTectioDS of the heart, the nature of 
which is to express themselves in an animated and lofty tone, with 
B vehemence of expresaion far remote from vulgar use. It is also 
no less observable, that these affections break and interrupt the 
enunciation by their impetuosity ; they burst forth in sentences 
pointed, earnest, rapid, and tremulous: and in some degree the 
style, as well as the modulation, is adapted to the emotions and habits 
of the mind. This is particularly the case in admiration and de- 
light ; and what passions are so likely to be excited by religious con- 
templations as these ? What ideas could so powerfully aJfect a new- 
created mind (undepraved by habit or opinion) as the goodness, the 
wisdom, and the greatness of the Almighty T Is it not probable, 
that the first effort of rude and unpolished verse would display itself 
in the praise of the Creator, and flow almost involuntarily from the 
enraptured mind ? Thus far at least is certain, that poetry has been 
nurtured in those sacred places, where she seems I 
called into exbtence ; and that her original occu| 
temple and at the altar. However ages and natioi 
ed in their religious sentiments and opinions, in tl 
them all agreed, that the mysteries of their dcrotic 
in verse. Of this origin poetry even yet exhibits no obscure indica- 
tions, since she ever embraces a divine and sacred subject with a 
kind of filial tenderness and atTection. To the sacred haunts of re- 
ligion she delights to resort as to her native soil ; there she most 
willingly inhabits, and there she flourishes in all her pristine beauty 
and vigour. But to have slightly glanced at the subject, appears 
sufGcicnt for the present ; we shall soon perhaps find an opportunity 
of entering upon a more ample diHcusgion.(o) 

I trust, indeed, that you will pardon me, gentlemen, if I do not 
as yet venture to explain my future plan of instruction, and the form 
and method which I think of pursuing. That man must have too 
little respect for your judgement, and by far loo high an opinion of 
his own, who would presume to produce before you matter not suf- 
ficiently digested, not sufficiently polished and perfected by study 
and by the maturest consideration. I have therefore determined 
within myself, that nothing shall hastily or prematurely proceed from 
me in this assembly, nothing which is not laboured to the extent of 
my abilities ; and that for what is wanting in genius, in erudition. 
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in fluency, and in every respect in which I feel myself deficient, I 
shall endeavour to compensate, as much as possible, by care and as- 
siduity. If in these points I shall be enabled to perform my duty, 
I trust, gentlemen, that other deficiences you will be kind enough to 
excuse ; and that the person whom you have honoured with your fa- 
vour and attention ; with your candour and indulgence, you will con- 
tinue to support. 



LECTURE II. 



THE DESIGN AND ARRANGEMENT OF THESE LECTURES. 

IVdifoity oftbeiubject, and iUiuitabtoneM to the detign of the inttitutioo — That poetry 
which proeeedt from divine impi ration, it not beyond the province of criticism — Criticism 
vill enable ua to aceount for the origin of the art,ae well aa to form a just estimation of its 
iign'Uj ; that the opinion of the divine origin of poetry was common in Greece— This work 
porely critical : and consequently theological disquisitions will be avoided — The general dis- 
tribatioo of the subject into three parts, the nature of the verse, the style, and the arrange- 
meau 

Socrates, as we read in Plato,^ having been frequently admon- 
ished in a dream to apply to music ; and esteeming himself bound 
to fulfil a duty, which appeared to have been imposed upon him by 
divine authority, began with composing a hymn to Apollo, and after- 
wards undertook to translate some of the fables of iEsop into verse. 
This he did, I apprehend, under the persuasion, that the first fruits 
of his poetry (which he esteemed the principal branch of the science 
of rausic^) ought to be consecrated to the immortal gods ; and that it 
was not lawful for him, who was but little versed in those studies, to 
(descend to lighter subjects, which perhaps might in the main be 
iQore agreeable to his genius, before he had discharged the obli* 
gaticms of religion. It is my intention, gentlemen, to follow the ex- 
^ple of this great philosopher ; and since the university has honour- 
^ me with this office of explaining to you the nature and principles 
of poetry, I mean to enter upon it from that quarter, whence he 
thought himself obliged to commence the study and practice of the 
^. I have determined, therefore, m the first place, to treat of sa- 
cred poetry, that species, I mean, which was cultivated by the an- 
cient Hebrews, and which is peculiarly appropriated to subjects the 
toost solemn and sublime ; that should my endeavours prove unequal 
^ so great a subject, I may, as it were, with favourable auspices, 

^ Phced. tub init. 

^ " White then is education ? — Aa far as respects the body, it consists in the 
fynuiastic exercises; as far as respects the mindj it consists in harmony." 
PuTo de Rep. Ub. II. 
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descend lo matwra or inferior importance. I undertake this office, 
Iiowevpr, with the most perfect conviction, that not only from a re- 
gard to duty il ought to bii executed with diligence ; but from the 
respectability of that body, at whose command it is undertaken, it 
ought to be executed with honour and Tepuintion ; nor in it tnerel; 
to be considered what the intent of the institution and the improTe- 
mcnt of the students may require, but what will be consistent with 
the dignity of thia university. For aince the university, when it gave 
its sanction to this species of discipline by a special degree, recom- 
mended the study of poetry, pariiculnfly because it might conduce 
to the improvement of the mure important sciences, as well sacred 
as profane,^ nothing could certainly appear more useful in itself, or 
more agreeable to the purpose of this institution, and the design of 
its learned patrons, than to treat of that Bpecies of poetry, whkh con* 
stitutes so considerable a part of sacred literature, and excela all oth- 
er poetry, not less in the sublimity of the style, than in the dignity 
of the subject. 

It would not be easy, indeed, to assign a reason, why the wri- 
tings of Homer, of Pindar, and of Horace, should engross our atten- 
tion and monopolize our praise, while those of Moses, of David and 
Isaiah pass totally unregarded. Shall we suppose that the sitbj^t is 
not adapted to a seminary, in which sacred literature has ever main- 
tained a precedence T Shall we say, that it is foreign to this assem- 
bly of promising youth, of whom the greater part have consecrated 
the best portion of their time and lalwur to the same department of 
learning? Or must we conclude, that the wTitings of those men, 
who have accomplished only as much as human genius and ability 
could accomplish, should be reduced to method and theory ; but that 
those which boast a much higher origin, and are justly attributed to 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, may be considered as indeed illus- | 
Irious by their native force and beauty, but not as conformaUe to 
the principles of science, nor lo be circumscribed by any rules of 
art? It is indeed most true, that sacred poetry, if we contemplate 
its origin alone, is far superior to both nature and art ; but if w 
would rightly estimate its excellencies, that is, if we wish to ondei 
stand its power in exciting the human alTections, we must have n 
course to both : for we must consider what those affections are, an4' 
by what means they are to be excited. Moreover, as in all other, 
branches of science, so in poetry, art or theory consists in a certain i 
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knowledge derived from the careful obecrTaliDn of oaiure, and con- 
finned by practice and experience ; for men of learning having re- 
marked in things what was gracerul, what was tit, what was condu- 
cive to the attainment of certain endii, they digested such discoveries 
as had been casually made, and reduced them to an established of 
der or method : whence it is evident, that art deduces its origin Iroiii 
the worka of genius, not that genius has been formed or directed bf 
art ; and that it is properly applied in illuatraiing the works of even 
those writers, who were either ignorant of iia rules, or inattentive to 
them. Since then it in the purpose of sacred poetry to form the hu- 
man mind to the constant habit of true virtue and piety, and to ex- 
cite the more ardent alTectiona of the soul, in order to direct them to 
their proper end ; whoever has a clear insight into the instruments, 
the machinery as it were, by which this end is elfected, will certain* 
ly contribute not a little to the improvement of the critical art. Now, i' 
although it be scarcely possible to penetrate to the fountains of this v/ 
celestial Nile, yet it may surely be aJlowed us to pursue the meaib- A 
ders of the stream, to mark the flux and reflux of its waters, aad I 
even (o conduct a few rivulets into the adjacent plains.(A) ^ 

The sacred poetry is undoubtedly entitled to [he first rank im 
this school, since from it we are to learn both the origin of the art, ~ 
and how toestimatc its excellence. The commencement of other 
arts, however rude and imperfect, and though employed only on 
light and trivial matters, is an inquiry generally productive of satis- 
1u:tion anu delight. Here we may contemplate [K>etry in its very 
beginning ; not so nmch the offspring of human genius, aa an ema- 
nation from heaven ; not gradually increasing by small accessions, 
but from its birth possessing a certain maturity both of beauty and 
MrengUi ; not administering to trifling passions, and offering its deli- 
cious incense at the shrine of vanity, but the priestess of divine 
truth, the internunciale between earth and heaven. For this was 
the first and peculiar o0ce of poetry, on the one hand to commend 
to the Almighty the prayers and thanksgivings of his creatures, and 
to celebrate his praises : — and on the other, to display to mankind 
the -mysteries of the divine will, and the predictions of future events; 
the best and noblest of all employments. It is to this observation, 
indeed, that I tvould particularly point your attention ; for it is plain 

the general tenour of the sacred volume, that the indications of _ 
Rmire events have been, almost without exception, revealed in num- 
bers and in verse ; and that the same spirit was accustomed to un- 
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part, by iui own euergj, at onee the preaentimeiit of things^ and to 
clothe it in all the magnificence, in all the elegance of poetry, that 
the sublimity of the style might consist with sentiments so infinitely 
suq)a8sing all human conception. When considered, therefore, in 
this point of view, what is there of all which the most devoted admi- 
rers of poetry have ever written or fiibricated in its commendatimi, 
that does not fall greatly short of the truth itself? What of all the 
insinuations, which its bitterest adversaries have objected against it, 
which is not refuted by simply contemplating the nature and design 
of the Hebrew poetry ? Let those who afiect to despise the Muses, 
cease to attempt, for the vices of a few, who may abuse the best of 
things, to bring into disrepute a most laudable talent. Let them 
cease to speak of that art as light or trifling in itself, to accuse it as 
profane or impious ; that art, which has been conceded to man by 
the fiivour of his Creator, and for the most sacred purposes ; that 
art, consecrated by the authority of God himself, and by his example 
in his most august ministrations. 

Whether the Greeks originally derived their poetry fiom the 
fountains of nature, or received it through a different channel from 
a remoter source, appears a question of little importance, and not ea- 
sy to be determined. Thus far, however, is evident, that an opin- 
ion was prevalent in Greece concerning the nature and origin of po- 
etry, which appears most groundless and absurd, if we contemplate 
only the poetry of Greece, though truly and justly applicable to that 
of the Heljtrews. They considered poetry as something sacred and 
celestial, not produced by human art or genius, but altogether a di- 
vine gift Among them, therefore, poets were accounted sacred, 
the ambassadors of heaven, men fiivoured with an immediate inter- 
course and familiarity with the geds. The mysteries and ceremo- 
nies of their religion, and the worship of their deities, were all per- 
formed in verse ; and the most ancient of their compositions, their 
oracles, always consisted of numbers. This circumstance, I must 
add, rendered them not only more sublime, but more deserving of 
credit in the eyes of the common people ; for they conceived it 
equally the effect of divine inspiration to foresee events, and to ex- 
press them in extemporaneous verse. Thus they seem to have re- 
tained some traces of an opinion impressed upon the minds of men 
in the very earliest ages concerning the trqe and ancient poetry, 
even afler they had lost the reality itself, and when religion and poe- 
etry had, by the licentiousness of fiction, reciprocally corrupted each 
other, (b) 
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Since, therefore, iu the sacred wTJlinga the only specimens of 
tbe primeral and genuine poetry arc tu be found, and since ihey aie-^ 
not less venerable Jbr their antiquity ihiin for their divine OTiginal, I 
conceived it my duty in the first place to investigate the nature of 
these wTitin|:s. as Tar as might be conaistent with the design or this 
institution ; in other words, it is not my intention to expound to the 
itudent of theology the orHctee or divine truth; but to recommend 
to the notice of ihe youth who is addicted to the politer sciences, 
tod studious of the elegancies of composition, some of the first and 
choicest specimens of poetic taate. The difficulty of the undertake 
tng ought probably to have discouraged me from the attempt ; yet _ 
with you, gentlemen, I trust my temerity will find this excuse, name*' I 
ly, that 1 have undertaken a subject (he most nohle in itself, and the ^ 
best adapted to the circumstances of my office, I trust that you 
will allow me at least the merit of distingiiishing what was most wor- 
thy of this place and this assembly : though perhaps I have too rash- 
ly engaged, without a due consideration of my own abilities. 

In this disquisition it is my intention to pursue that track which 

' the nature of the subject seems lo Te<]uirc. Three points are lo be 
considered in every poem : First, the argument or mailer, and the - 
DiutDer of treating it ; what disposition, what order, and what general 
fcrm is adapted to each species of composition : Secondly, the elo- 
cution and style ; in which arc compreliended lively and elevated sen- 
timeats, splendour and perspicuity of arrangement, beauty and va- 

' rietj of imagery, and strength and elegance of diction : Lastly, the 
banoony of the verse, or numbers, is to be considered ; not only as in- 
tended lo captivate the ear, but as adapted to the subject, and expres- 
eive of it, and as calculated to excite corresponding emotions in the 
eonl- We shall now consider what is to be performed in each of 
ibeee departments, and how far we may with safely, and with any 
pfOqiect of advantage, engage in a critical examination of the lie- 
brew poetry. 

With respect to the nature of the versification (if I may be allow- 
ed to reverse my own arrangement, and to speak of that first, which 
oonstitDted the last division of my subject) 1 fear that little can be 
produced to your satisfaction or my own ; since it is manifest not 
only from the unsuccessful endeavours of the most leanied men, but 
from the nature of the thing itself, (hat scarcely any real knowledge 
of ihe Hebrew versification is now lo be attained : and the only me- 
rit (o which any modern writer can lay claim, is that of distinguish- 
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iiig certtin ftcts (if any there be) fimn uncertain conjecture, and 
demonstrating how imperfect our information must of necessity be 
upon this topic. Were the inquiry, howe?er, concerning the He- 
brew metre to be wholly overlooked ; yet, since some ?estiges of 
?er8e are discernible, a few observations of a general nature will 
probably occur, which we shall in the first place slightly advert to, 
and afterwards, as occasion serves, particularize and exfdain. 

That part of these lectures, on the other hand, which treats of 
the style of the Hebrew poetry, will afford very ample scope for dis- 
quisition ; since it possesses not only all the principal excellencies 
which are common to poetry, but possesses many also which are 
proper and peculiar to itself 

In the remaining part, which though first in order and dignity, 
will be the last to be treated of, we must with diligence, (as consid- 
ering the difficulty of the subject) and at the same time with caution 
engage ; lest while we wander too much at large in the ample field 
of poetry, we should inq^rudently break in upon the sacred bounda- 
ries of theok)gy. It will be our business on this occasion to distrib- 
ute the Hebrew poems, according to their different species, into dif> 
ferent classes ; to consider in each what is most worthy of attention ; 
and perhaps to compare them with those of Greece and Rome, if 
there be any extant of the same kind. 



OF THE HEBREW HBTBE. 

liato 
LECTURE III. 

THE ItEDIteW IKETRV 



On the very first attempt to elucidate the nature o( the sacreil 
poetrf, a questioii prescDts itself a ncnmmoDly difficult and obscure, 
concerning the nature of the Hebrew verse. This iiuestjon I would 
indeed gladly have avoided, could I have abandoned it consistently 
with my design. But since it appears essential to every species of 
poetry, iKal it be coniined to numbera, and consist of some kind of 
verse, (for indeed wanting this, it would not only want its most 
agreeable attribules, bm would scarcely deserve the name of poetry) 
in treating of the poetry of the Hebrowa, it appears absolutely nec- 
essary to demonstrate, that those parts at least of the Hebrew writ- 
ings which we term poetic, are in a metrical form, and to inquire 
whether any thing be certainly known concerning the nature and 
principles of this versification or not. This pari of mj subject there- 
fore I undertake, not as hoping to illustrate it by any new observa- 
tions, but merely with a view of inquiring whether it will admit of any 
; illustration at all. Even this I shall attempt with brevity and cau- 
tion, as embarked upon an ocean dishonoured by the shipwreck of 
many eminent persons, and therefore presuming only to coast along 
the shore. 

In the first place (notwithstanding that a contrary opinion has 
been supported by some of the learned) I think it will be sufficiently 




apjlBreni, if we but advert to tKem a little more attentivelj, that cer- 
tain oftlie Hebrew writings aje not only animated with the true po~ 
etic Bpiril, but in some degree confined to numbers. For there «p- 
pear in almost every part of them such marks and vestiges of verse, 
as could scarcely be expected to remaiu in any language, after the 
sound and pronunciation (as is the CB»e with the Hebrew at present) 
u'ere, through extreme antiquity, become almost totally obsolete. 

There existed a certain kind of poetry among the Hebrews, prin- 
cipally intended, it should seem, for the assistance of the memnry : 
in which, when there was little connexion between the sentiments, 
a sort of order or method was preserved, by the initial letters of each 
line or stanza following ihc order of the alphabet. Of this there are 
several exaniples extant atuong the sacred poems ;^ and in these ex- 
amples the verses are so exactly marked and defined, that it is im- 
possible to mistake them for pro^e ; and particularly if we attentively 
consider the verses, and compare them with one another, since they 
are in general so regularly accommodated, that word answers to word, 
and almost syllable to syllable. This being the case, though an ap- 
peal can scarcely be niade to the ear on this occasion, the eye itself 
will distinguish the poetic division and arrangement, and also thai 
some labour and accuracy has been employed in adapting the words 
to the measure. 

The Hebrew poetry has likewise another properly altogether pe- 
culiar to metrical composition. Writers who are confined within 
the trammels of verse, are generally indulged with the license of 
using words in a sense and manner remote irom their common accep- 
tation, and in some degree contnvry to the analogy of the language: 
so tliBl sometimes they shorten them by taking from the number of 
the syllables, and sometimes venture to add a syllabic for the sake 
of adapting them to their immediate purpose. This practice is not 
only effectual to the facilitating of the versification, but also to the 
prevention of satiety by varying the sounds, and by imparting to the 
style a certain peculiar colouring, which elevates it above the lan- 
guage of the vulgar. Poetry therefore always makes use of some 
such artifice, as accords best with the genius of each language. 
This is exemplified particularly in two respects ; First, in the use of 
glosses or foreign language ; and secondly, in that of certain irreg- 

1 PB&lm iir. iiiiv.xxivii. cxj.cxii. ciix. cxiv Prov. xxii.lroni th« lOlh 
verse to the end. The whole of the LEmiDDtalioiie of Jpremiah eii^cpt tlio last 



|,iilar or leas received fornix or common words.* The extreme liberty 
' which the Grecka allowed themselves in these respecU, la remarka- 
, ble ; and their language, beyond every other, because of the variety 
and copiousness of the difierent dialects, which prevailed in the sev- 
eral states of Greece, was peculiarly favourable to it. Next to them 
none perhaps have admitted these liberties more freely than the He- 
f brews, who not only by the use of glosses, but by that of anomalous 
; Jftnguage, and chiefly of certain particles peculiar to metrical com- 
jOeitioD, and added frequently at the end of words, have so varied 
tbeir style, as to form to themselves a dii^tinct poetical dialect. Thus 
fu, therelure, I think we may with salety affirm, that the Hebrew 
poetry is metrical. (a) One oriwoofthc peculiarities also of their ver- 
filication it may be proper to remark, which, as they are very obscr- 
Vtble in those poems, in which the verses are delined by the initial 
'Jetlers, may &t least be reasonably conjectured of the rest. The 
LSnt of these is, that the verses are very unequal in length ; the short- 
,Mt consisting of six or seven syllables ; the longest extending to about 
^ice Umt number ; the same poem is, however, generally continued 
Jlhrougtaout in verses not very unequal to each other. I must also 
observe, that the close of the verse generally falls where the members 
ief the sentences are divided. 

As to the real quantity, the rhythm, or modulation, these from 
,tbe present state of the language seem to be altogether unknown, 
ind even to admit of no investigation by human art or industry. It 
is indeed evident, that the true Hebrew pronunciation is totally lost. 
The rules concerning it, which were devised by the modern Jews 
IDany ages after the language of their ancestors had fallen into dis- , 
use, have been long since suspected by the learned to be destitute 
^authority and trutli : for if in reality the Hebrew language is to be 
.conformed to the positions of these mcu, we must be under the ne- 
eeesity of confessing, not only, what we at present experience, that 
,die Hebrew poetry possesses no reninins of sweetness or harmony, 
but that it never was possessed of any. The truth is, it was neither 
possible for them to tecal the true pronunciation of a language long 
'Knee obsolete, and to institute afresh the rules of orthoepy ; nor can 
toy person in the persent age so much as hope to effect any thing to 
tbe putpose by the aid of conjecture, in a matter so remote from our 
jtBaeea, and so involved in obscurity. In this respect, indeed, the 
.delicacy of all languages is most remarkable. Afler they cease to 
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be spoken, ihey ar« slilJ significant of some sound ; but that in the 
moutb of a stranger becomes most dissonant and barbarous : the vi- 
tal grace is wsnting, the native sweetness is gone, the colour of pri- 
meval beauty ia faded and decayed. The Greek and Lalin doubt- 
less have now lost much of their pristine and native sweetness ; ( 
as they are spoken, the pronunciation is diiTerent in itifFerent nationi^ 
but every where bBrbarons, and such as Attic or Roman ears would 
not have been able to endure. In these, however, the rhythm or 
quantity remains, each retains its peculiar numbers, and the Ter«i& 
cation is distinct ; but the Male of the Hebrew is far more unfarou;- 
able, which, destitute of vowel sounds, has remained altogether t 
lent (ifl may use the expressinn) incapable of utterance upwards of 
two thousand years. Thus, not so much aa the number of syllables, 
of which each word consisted, could with any certainty be defined, 
much less the length or quantity of the syllables : (b) and since the reg- 
ulation of the metre of any language must depend upon two particu- 
lars, I ntean the number and the length nf the syllables, the knowl- 
edge of which is Titterly unattainable in the Hebrew, he who attempts 
to restore the true and genuine Hebrew versification, erects an edifice 
without a foundation. To some of those indeed who have laboured 
in this matter, thus much of merit is to be allowed ; that they ren- 
dered the Hebrew poetry, which formerly sounded uncommonly 
harsh and barbarous, in some degree softer and more polished ; they 
indeed furnished it with aeort of versification, and metrical arrange^ 
ment, when bafHeii in their attempts to discover the real. Thai « 
are justified in attributing to them any thing more than this, ia ne 
iher apparent from tlie nature of the thing, nor from the arguments 
with wliich ihcy attempt to defend their conjectures.^ Their endeav- 
ours in truth would rather tend to supersede all inquiry on a subject 
which the most learned and ingenious have investigated in vain ; and 
induce us to relinquish as lost, what we see cannot be retrieved. 

But although nothing certain can be defined concerning the me- 
tre of the particular verses, there is yet another artifice of poetry B 
be remarked of them when in a collective slate, when several of 
ihem are taken together. In the Hebrew poetry, as I before remark- 
ed, there may be observed a certain conformation of the sentences, 
the nature of which is, that a complete sense is almost equally infii- 
sed into every component part, and that every member constitutes 
an entire verse. So that as the poems divide themselves in a man- 
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net spontaneously into periods, for the most part equal ; so the pe:i- 
ocls thamselfeB are divided into verses, most cominonly coupleu, 
though frequently of greater length. This is chiefly ohMerrable in 
those passnges, which frequently occur in the Hebrew poetry, in 
which they treat one subject in many dilTerenl ways, and dwell upon 
the same sentiment ; when ihey express the same thing in ditferent 
words, or different things in a similar form of words ; when equals 
refer to equals, and opposites to oppoaites : and since this artilice of 
composition seldom fiiils to produce even in prose an agreeable and 
measured cadence, we can scarcely doubt that it must have imparted 
lo tbeir poetry, were we maslers of iheversiAcalion, an exquisite de- 
gree of beauty and grace, In this circumstance, tberelbre, which 
b common lo moat of the Hebrew poems, we find, if not a rule and 
principle, at least a charaoteristic of the sacred poetry : insomuch 
that in that language ihc word ^inia (or Psalm) according to its et- 
ymology, is expressive of a compoaitiun cut or divided, in a peciUiar 
manner, into short and equal senten<Nes. (c) 

The nature of the Greek and Latiu poetry is in this respect direcl- 
ly opposite ; and that in conformity to the genius of the difTcrenl lan- 
guages. For the Greek, beyond every other language, (and the Lat- 
in next to it) is copious, flowing and harmonious, possessed of a great 
Tsriety of measures, of which the impression is so deAnite, the effects 
ao striking, that if you should recite some lame and imperfect portion of 
a verse or even enunciate hastily several verses in a breath, the nutn- 
bers would nevertheless be clearly discernible : so thai in these every 
' variety essential lo poetry and verse may be provided for almost at 
pleasure, without the smallest injury to the different metres. But 
in the Hebrew language the whole economy is different. Its form is 
simple above every other ; the radical words are uniform, and re- 
semble each other almost exactly ; nor are the inflexions numerous, 
or materially different : whence we may readily understand, that its 
metres arc neither complex, nor capable of much variety ; hut rather 
simple, grave, temperate ; less adapted to fluency than dignity and 
force : so that possibly ihey found it necessary to distinguish the ex- 
lent of the verse by the conclusion of the sentence, lest the lines by 
running into each other, should become altogether implicated and 
confused, (d) 

Two observations occur in this place worthy of attention, and 
arise naiurally from what has been said. The Itrst is, that a poeni 
translated literally from the Hebrew into the prose of any other li 
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guftge, while the same forms of the sentences remain, will still retain, I 
even as far as relates to versification, much of its native dignity, and 
n faint appearance of verBification.(E) This is evident in our com- 
mon version of the Scripturrs, where frequently 

'- Inveniis ctiain diajecti mptnlirK poeUe." I 

Bul the case is very dilTerent in literal translations from the Greek or I 
Latin. ^ The other remark, which I wished lo recommend lo your 
notice, is, that a Hebrew poem, if translated into Greek or Latin ' 
verse, and having the conformation of the sentences accommodated to 
the idiom of a foreign language, will appear confused and mutilated ; 
will scarcely retain a trace of its genuine elegance, and peculiar , 
beauty. For in exhibiting the works of great poets in another lan- 
guage, much depends upon preserving not only the internal mean- 
ing, the force and beaut; as far as regards the sense, bul even the 
external lineaments, the proper colour and habit, the movement, and. 
as it were, the gait of the originnJ. Those, therefore, who have en- 
deavoured lo express the l)eauties of the sacred poets in Greek or 
Latin vrrse, have unavoidably failed in the attempt to depict them 
according to their native geniua and character : and have exhibited 
something, whether inferior or not, certainly very unlike them, both 
in kind and form ; whether, on the other hand, they have been able 
to approach in some degree, iheir energy, their majesty and spirit, 
is not our present object to consider. 

* " Noverlheton" (thit i>, thougli the sacred poetrj be not poraensed of me- 
trJcBl Byllilileii, nnd divided into feet, which ia Iho opinion of tliia le»med nun) 
" we connot doubt that it baa anoV.icr Epccica of melrienl arrBngemcnt, which 
depends upon the BUbjoct. — Is it not evident, thst if you Iranelnte some of 
them into another l»ngUBge, ihoy still retain lhi« metriottl form, if not perfect, ,; 
at laait in a grent degree ^ which cannot powibly take place in those poenu, 
the metro of which consi«l« in the number and quantity of lyllablei." 
Aziniae in Mantias, Dlanerl, od Libr. Cossi, p. i'lD. 
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LECTURE IV. 
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TsE subject whidi next presents Itself to our mvesUgtttion, is the 
ityle or the Hebrew poetry. The meauin}; of this word I do not 
wish to be restricted to the diction only of the sacred poets, but r&th- 
er to include their sencimeni, their mode of thinking; whence, as 
from its genuine source, llie peculiar cliaracter of their composition 
may be deduced. It will be proper, however, before we proceed, to 
remark, that as it is the nature of all poetry, so it is particularly of 
tJie Hebrew, to be totally difTerent bom common language ; and not 
only in the choice of words, but in the constructiou, to affect a pe- 
culiar and more exquisite mode of expression. The truth of this re- 
mark will appear from what usually happens to a learner of Hebrew. 
He, for instance, who is a proficient In the historical books, when 
he WMiies to the poetical parts, will find himself almost a perfect 
stranger. The phriiseology, however, peculiar to the poets, the bold 
eliipses, the sudden transhions of the tenses, genders, and persons, 
and other similar circumstances, I shall leave to the grammarian : 
or rather I shall leave (since 1 do not find that the grammarians ac- 
knowledge any distinction between poetical and commou language) 
to be collected from practice and attentive reading. It would be a 
no less indolent and tritting occupation to post through all those 
forms of tropes and figures, wliich the teachers of rhetoric hare 
pompously (not to say uselessly) heaped together ; since there is no 
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necessity of applying to the sacred poetry fur examples of these, ef> 
cry composition, however trite and barren, abounding in them, 
or these, therefore, we shall be sparing, and use them Dot aa freely 
as we might, but as much only as shall appear absolutely necessary. 
For at present we are not so much to inquire what are the general 
principles of poetical composition, as what are the peculiar marks and 
characters of the Hebrew poetry. Let us consider, therefore, whether 
the literature of the Hebrews will noi suggest some general term, 
which will give us an opportunity of discussing the subject, so as to 
bring it under one comprehensive view ; and which, being divided 
according to its constituent parts, will prescribe a proper order and 
limit to our disquisition. 

A poem is called in Hebrew n^QTa, that is, as was before re- 
marked, a short composition cut and divided into distinct parts. 
!l is thus called in reference to the verse and numbers. Again, a 
poem is called, in reference to the diction and sentiments, V1IB;' 
which I take to be the word properly expressive of the poetical style. 
Many translators render it by the word pwablt, which in some res- 
pects is not improper, though it scarcely comprehends the full com- 
pass of the Hebrew expression ; for if we investigate its full and pny 
. per force, we shall find that it includes three forms or modes of speech, 
the sententious, the figurative, and the sublime, (a) To these as parts 
or divisions of the general subject, may be refered whatever occurs 
concerning the parabolical or poetical style of the Hebrews : but the 
reason of this arrangement will perhaps be better understood, if we 
premise a short inquiry into the origin and early use of this style of 
composition. 

The origin and first use of poetical language are undoubtedly to 
l)e traced into the vehement aflectiona of the mind. For what is 
meant by that singular frenzy of poets, which the Greeks, ascribing to 
divine inspiration, distinguished by the appellation of fitthusiasm, but 
a style and expression directly prompted by naiure itself, and exhib- 
iting the true and express image of a mind violently agitated T 
When, as it were, the secret avenues, the interior recesses of the 
poul are thrown open ; when the inmost conceptions are displayed, 
rushing together in one turbid stream, without order or connexion, 
Hence sudden exclamations, frequent interrogations, apostrophes 
even to inanimate objects : for to those, who are violently agitated 

No«».lxi.S)'. ixiii.indxiiv.frequentlj. Mic. ii. 4. IsAi.iiv. I. Put. 
xlii. 5. Ixxriii. 3. Jos ziTii. 1. izix. 1 
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tfaemsetves, the universal nature of iKingH seems under a necessity of 
; being affecied with siinilar emotions. Every impulse of the mind, 
I however, lias rioi only a. peculiar style and expression, but a certaia 
tone of voice and a certain gesture of the body adapted to it ; some 
indeed, not satiaRed with that expresaion which language afTordi*, 
luve added to it dancing and son^' ; and as weJcoow there existed 
in ilie tirst ages a very strict connexion between these arts and that 
«f poetry, we may possibly be indebted to them for the accurately ad- 
I neasured verses and iwt, to the end that the modulation of the lan- 
Jgnage might accord with the music of the voice, and the motion of 
Wbody.(B) 

I Poetry, in this its rude origin and commencement, being derived 
['from nature, was in time improved by art, and applied to the puqx>- 
|,KS of utility and delight. For as it owed its birth to the aSections 
I of the mind, and had availed itself of the assistance of harmony, it 
[•wmsfound, on account of the exact and vivid delineation of the objects 
j-vhich it described, to be excellently adapted to the exciting of every 
(JBtemal emotion, and making a more forcible impression upon the 
■Bind than abstract reasoning could possibly effect ; it was found ca- 
l-pable of interesting and affecting the senses and passions, of captira- 
l|tiRg the ear, of directing the perception to the minutest circumslsn- 
Uea, and of assisting the memory in the retention of them. Whatev- 
W therefore deserved to be generally known and accurately remem- 
ubered, waa (by those men. who on this very account were denomina- 
I led iptst) (v) adorned with a jocund and captivating etyle, illuminated 
Viith the varied and splendid colouring of language, and moulded in- 
Iao sentences comprehensive, jxitnied and harmonious. It became 
LUie peculiar province of poetry to depict the great, the beautiful, the 
ufcecoming, the virtuous ; to embellish and recommend the precepts of 
Meligion and virtue, to transmit to posterity excellent and sublime ac- 
Uions and sayings ; to celebrate the works of the Deity, his benefi- 
nMnce, bis wisdom ; to record the memorials of the post, and the pre- 
MKtionB of the future. In each of these departments poetry was of 
Ningular utility, since before any characters expressive of sounds 
,lKre invented, at leafrl before ihey were commonly received, and ap 
.^ied to general use. it seems to have afforded the only means of 
I preserving the rude science of the early times ; and in this respect, to 
B rendered the want of letters more tolerable : it seems also to 
kbave acted tlic pari of a public herald, by whose voice each mem- 
-ansaction of aiiliquity was proclaimed, and traosinitted 
I through different ages and nations 
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Such appears by the [estimony of authors lo have been the un- 
doubted origia of poetry among heathen nations. It is evident that 
. Greece for several successive ages was possessed of no records but 
the poetic : for the first who published a prose oralion, was Pherecy- 
des, a man of the isle of Syrua. and contemporary with king Cyrus, 
who lived some ages posterior in that of Homer and Hesjod : some- • 
what after thai time, Cadmus the Milesian began lo compose history. 
The laws themselves were metrical, and adapted to certain musicsl 
notes : such were the laws of Charondas, which were sung at the 
banquets of the Athenians : such were those which were delivered 
by the Cretans to the ingenuous youth to be learned by rote, with i 
accompaniments of musical melody, in order lliat by (he enchant- 4 
ment of harmony, the sentimenis might be more forcibly impressed , 
upon their memories. Hence certain poems were denominated 
vofiot, which implied convivial or banqueting songs, as is re- | 
marked by Aristotle : who adds, that the same custom of chanting 
the laws to music, existed even in his own time among ihe Agathyr- 
si. If we may credit Strabo, the Turdctani, a peopleof Spain, had 
laws in verse. But the Germans, as Tacitus positively asaerts, had 
no records or annals but the traditional poems, in which they cele- 
brated the heroic exploits of iheir ancestors. In the same manner, 
and on the same account, the Persians, the Arabs, and many of the 
most ancient of ihe Eastern nations, preserved in verse their history 
and politics, jk 'vcIl as the principles of religion and morals : Thus all ' 
science human and divine waa deposited in the treasury of the Muses, 
and thither it was necessary on every occasion to resort. The only 
mode of instnictton, indeed, adapted to human nature in an uncivil- 
ized state, when the knowledge of letters was very little, if at all, diF' 
fused, must be that which is calculated to captivate the car and the 
passions, which assists the memory, which is not to be delivered in- 
to the hand, but infused into the mind and heart. (d)^ 

That the case was the same among the Hebrews ; that poetry 
was both anciently and generally known and practised by them, ap- 
pears highly probable, as well from the analogy of things, as from 
some vestiges of poetic language extant in the writings of Moses. 
The first instance occurs in one of the most remote periods of tho 

> Compare Stritbo, Geog. Lib I. nnd III. Pliny, Nat. Hirt Lib. VIL 56. 
V. 29. lBidor.Hiapal.OHg.Lib.1.27. Atheouus, Lib. XIV 3 Aelion, Vor 
Hirt. Lib.n.39. AriWotle, Prob. XIX. 2.36. Tacitui.Gemi. IL Churdin'* 
TravaU. Vol. II. c, XIV. Pococke, Spc«im. Hi«t. Arab, p. 158. 



Mosaic history, I mean the address ofLamech to his wives, which 
is indeed but ill underBtood in general, because the occasion of it 
is very obscurely intimated i nevertlieless, if we consider the apt con- 
struction of the words; the exact distribution of the period into three 
distichs, and tlie twopnraJlel, and as it were corresponding sen li> 
ments in each distich ; 1 apprehend it will easily be acknowledged 
as an indubitable specimen of the poclry of the first ages : 

" HsJ*h et Sillah, andite Tocam meam ; 

" Uiorea Laniechi, autcultBtn eloquium ineum . 

" Quod virum occjdi in vuliiUB meum, 

" Et pUBriim in livorBm mouni : 

" Quia Beptompliciter vitidicnbitur Cain, 

"El Lamech aaphiageBieB sBptieB."^ 

Another example, which I shall point out to you, appears no less 
to bear the genuine marks of poetry than the former, and that is the 
execration of Noah upon Hnni ; with the ma^iliccnl predictions of 
prosperity to his two brothers, to Shem in particular, and the ardent 
breathings of his soul for their future happiness : these are expressed 
three equal divisions of verses, concluding with an indignant re- 
petilJon of one of the preceding lines : 

" Maledictiu Chanaan ! 

" ServuB aervonim eril fratribus buib. 

" BenadictDB leliovn Deub She mi '. 

" Et sit Chatuun serTUB illis. 

" Dilatat DoUB lapholuin, 

" El habilel in tenloriia Sliemi ; 

" Et sit Chanaaa auryua illis.'** 

The inspired benedictions of the patriarchs Isaac and Jacob are alto- 
gether of the same kind ;s and the great importance of these prophe- 
cies, not only lo the destiny of llie people of Israel, but lo that of the 
whole human race, renders it highly probable that they were extant 
in this form before the time of Moses ; and that they were aRerwarda 
' committed to writing by the inspired historian, exactly as.he had r^ 
ccived them from his ancestors, without presuming to bestow on 
these sacred oracles any adventitious ornaments or poetical colour- 

The matter will appear yet clearer, if we advert to some other 
verses, a little dilferent in kind, to which the same historian appeals 
(as well known and popular) in testimony of the truth of his narra- 
tion. Thus, when he relates the first incursion of the Israelites in- 
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to ihe CDUiiiry of tlie Amoritca, in order to nark niote preciad; ibe 
boundaries orihat slate, and to eKplain more satislkc tor Lty ibenstnre 
orthe victories not long before achieved over the Moabitcs, he cite* 
two fragTuents of poems; the one from the book of the wars of Je- 
hovah,^ the other from the sayings (c^bxajoi those who spoke in 
parables ; that ia, as appears from the nature of things, from some 
panegyrica] or triumphal poem of the Amorites. (e) To which we maj 
add, what immediately follow the prophecies of BaJaam the Mesopot- 
amian, pronounced also in the parabolic style, as appears from 
utiicsH of the composition, the metrical and parallel 
julilimity of the language and sentiment, and the un- 
1 elegance of the verse. Hence it is easy to collect, that 
this kind of poetry, which appears perfectly analogous to all the real 
of the Hebrew poetry that si ill remains, was neither originally the 
production of Moses, nor peculiar to the Jewish nation, but that it 
may be accounted among the first fruits of human iugenuitj, and 
was cultivated by the Hebrews and other eastern nations from the 
first ages, as the recorder of events, the preceptor of morab, the histo- 
rian of the past, and prophet of the future. ''(c) 

Concerning the utility of poetry, therefore, the Hebrews have 
maintained the same opinion tliroughout all ages. This being alwaja 
accounted the highest commendation of science aud erudition ; " To 
understand a proverb and the interpretation : the words of the wise 
and their dark sayings;"* under which titles two species of poetry 
seem to be particularly indicated, different indeed in many respects, 
yet agreeing in some. The one I call didactic, winch expresses 
some moral precept in elegant aod pointed verses, often illustrated 
by a comparison either direct or implied ; similar to the yswfttu 
and adages of the wise men : the other was truly poetical, 
adorned with nil the more splendid colouring of language, magnifi- 
cently sublime iu the sentiments, animated by the most pathetic ex- 
pression, and diversified and embellished by figurative diction and 
poetical imagery ; such are almost all the remaining productions of 
the prophets. Brevity or conciseness was a characteristic of each of 
these forms of composition, and a degree of obscurity was not unfre- 

e Numb. iii. », 15. 27—30. 

'' To the above eioiuplea from liie books ofMoMB add the Ibllowing : Gen 
ixi. 6, 7. «iv. GO. uv. 23. ixviii. IB, 17. Obierva alao wbeUier the inawer 
oTOod, Numb. xii. G— 8,be Dot of the aune kind. 

SBMFrov.i. 6. Wild. vui. S. Ecclu. i. 35. vi. 35. xvui. 39. ixxii. 1,3,3. 



quentlj attendant upon this studied brevity. Each consisted of met- 
rical sentences ; on which account chicMy the poetic and proverbial 
language seem to have obtained the same appellation ; and in these 
two kinds of composition all knowledge human and divine was 
thought to be comprised. 

The sententious style, therefore, T deJine to be the primary char- 
acteit^ic of the Hebrew poetry, as being the moat conspicuous and 
comprehensive of aii. For although that style seems naturally adap- 
ted only to the didactic, yet it is found to [>ervade the whole of the 
poetry of the Hebrews. There are indeed many passages i 
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which are clearly historical ; but the conformation of the sentences 
wholly poetical. There is indeed so strict an analogy between the 
■tructure of the sentences and the versilication, that when the former 
chances to be confused or obscured, it is scarcely possible to form & 
conjecture concerning the division of the lines or verses, which is 
almost the only part of the Hebrew versification that remains. It 
was therefore necessary, before I could explain the mechanism of the 
Hebrew verse, to remark many particulars which properly belong to 
the present topic. 

The reason of this (not to detain you with what is obvious in al- 
most every page of the sacred poetry) is as follow.t. The Hebrew po- 
ets frequently express a sentiment with the utmost brevity and simplic- 
ity, illustrated by no circumstances, adorned with no epithets (which 
in truththey seldom use;) they afterwards call in the aid of ornament ; 
ihey repeat, they vary, they amplify the same sentiment ; and add- 
ing one or more sentences which run parallel to each other, they 
express the same or a similar, and often a contrary sentiment in near- 
ly the same form of words. Of these three modes of ornament at 
least they make the most frequent use, namely, the ainplilicaiion of 
the same ideas, the accumulation of others, and the opposition or an- 
tithesis of such as are contrary to each other ; they dispose the cor- 
. responding sentences in regular distichs adapted to each other, and 
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things, and words to words, is tlie son of Sirach says of the works of 
God, itpn and ttro, onr against the othtrl* These Tonus again ate 
diversified hy notes of admiration, comparison, negaiion, and more 
particularly interrogation, whence a singular degree offorce and ele- 
vation is frequently added to the composition. 

Each language posseiises a peculiar genius and character, on 
which depend the principles of the versification, and in agreat meas- 
ure the style or colour of the poetic diction. In Hebrew the fre- 
quent or rather perpetual splendour of the sentences, and the accu- 
a ecu ence of the clauses, seem absolutely necessary to distin- 
gu h he •k: aa that whut in any other language would appear 
a upe tl ou and tiresome repetition, in this cannot be omitted 
w hou nj y to the poetry. This excellence, therefore, the sen- 
en ous yle possesses in the Hebrew poetry, that it necessarily 
p nap osaic mode of expression, and always reduces a com- 
position to a kind of metrical form. For as Cicero remarks, "in 
certain forms of expression there exists such a degree of coociseness, 
thai a sort of metrical arrangement follows of course. For when 
words or sentences directly correspond, or when contraries are a^ 
posed exactly lo each other, or even when words of a similar sound 
run parallel, the composition will in general have a metrical ca- 
dence."'" It possesses, however, great force in other respects, and 
produces several great and remarkable beauties of composition. 
For, as the sacred poems derive from this source a great pari of 
their elegance, harmony, and splendour, so they are not unfrequeot- 
ly indebted to it for their sublimity and strength. Frequent and 
laconic sentences render the composition remarkably concise, har- 
monious, and animated ; the brevity itself imparts to it addititmal 
strength, and being contracted within a narrower space, it has a 
more energetic and pointed effect. 

Examples sufficient to evince the truth of these remarks will oc- 
cur hereafter in the passages which will be quoted in illustration of 
other parts of our subject : and, in all probability, on a future occa- 
sion the nature of my undertaking will require a more ample dis- 
cussion of this subject.'^ 

» EccLna. uxiii. 15. 10 OrUar. H Sob Led. XIX. 
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In my last lecture I ofTercd it as my opinion, thnt the Hebrew 
word expressive oflhe poetic style had noi one simple and distinct 
meaning, but might commodiously enough be supposed to admit of 
three constituent parts or divisions : in other words, thai it might im- 
ply the sententious, thefigurativt and the sMime. On the senien- 
tioUB style, its nature, origin, and effect in the Hebrew poetry, I of- 
fered such brief remarks as occurred to me al the time : and now 
that I am about to treat of the figurative style, I observe before 
me an infinity of matter and an ample field; in which, leat we 
should too freely expatiate, or irreguJEirly wander, the scope and order 
of our journey, the ontlets of the road, the circuitous paths, and the 
most direct avenues, are in the first place to be carefully investigated. 
In order to the full comprehension also of those matters which will 
be treated of in this part, for they are in some degree remote from 
common use, it may not be improper previously to explain as clearly 
as possible, and therefore with some degree of copiousness, my im- 
mediate design ; on what principles, in what order and method, and 
to what end I mean to treat of the Rgures which are chiefly employed 
in the Hebrpw poetry. 

The word VtiB, in its moet common acceptation, denotes re- 
semblance, and is therefore directly expressive of the figurative style, 
as far as the nature of figures consists in the substitution of words, 
or rather of ideas, for thotv which they resemble; which is the case 
even with most oflhe figures that have been remarked by the rhet- 
oricians. This definition therefore of the figurative style, drawn 
both from the writings oflhe Hebrews, and the sense of tlie word 



itvelf, I mean to follow in explaining the nature of their poetry : and 
ihiK I do the more willingly, becauBC jl will enable me to confine 
our invcaligalion within narrower limits. I shall also venture to 
omit the almost innumerable forms of the Greek rheloricians, who 
possessed the faculty of inventing names in the highest perfection ; 
I shall neglect even their primary distinction between tropes and 
figures,' and their subdivisions of the tigures themselves, denominat- 
ing some figures of expression, and some figures of sentiment. In 
disregarding these distinctions, I might in my own justification al- 
ledge the authority of C. Artorius Proculus, who gave the name of 
figure to a trope, as Quintilian informs us ; and indeed the example 
of Quinlilian himself^ I omit them, however, upon a different 
ground ; for I do not pretend to say thnt in their proper place they are 
destitute either of reality or use ; but our present concern is not to 
explain the sentiments of the Greek but of the Hebrew writers. By 
figurative language, I would be understood to mean that, in which 
one or more images or words are substituted in the room of others, 
or even introduced by way of illustration upon the principle of re- 
semblance. That resemblance, if it be only intimated, and confin- 
ed to a few words, is called a Mrtaphor ; if the figure be contin- 
ued, it is called an Allegory; if it be directly expressed by compar- 
ing the ideas together, and by ihe insertion of any words expressive 
of likeness, it is called Sttnih or Comparison. On the same prin- 
ciple of resemblance the Prosopopaia, or Personification, is also 
founded, when a character and person is assigned even to things inan- 
imate or fictitious (which is a bolder species of metaphor) or when 
a probable but fictitious speech is attributed to a real personage. (a) 
I mean, therefore, to treat of these figures in the order just now 
proposed ; not as supposing them the only tigures made use of by 
the Hebrew poets ; but in the first place, because they chiefly come 
witiiin the definition of the parabolic style ; because too Ihey most 
frequently occur in the sacred poetry, and constitute some of its 
greatest beauties ; insomuch that their true force and energy is in 
no other composition so apparent. I must add, that it will not be 

1 This distinction ia very judicioualy laid saide, since each uf Iheee words 
ia bnt a partial mode of eipreaaiug Ihe bqjui! thing, A Iropt signifipa no mora 
(untinj^ a word from ita appropriate meaning ; uid Kfigurr, an appear- 
lidentally uaiuned, vilboul Ihe leaat implicatioa of its being borrowed. 
Hadey. 
See Quint. Lib. IX I 




aufficieat to JUuHlrale ihem barely by producing a few examples, as 
if matters uocoinmon aud abstruse were tbe object of our inquiry, 
and not such as spontaneoufily occur on almost every occasion. It 
will be necessary to proceed still further if possible ; it will be ne- 
cessary to inquire whether ihere waa any mode of using them pe- 
culiar to the Hebrews ; the particular and interior elegancies of them 
are to be investigated; and to this object of our pursuit we shall not, 
I apprehend, find any easier access, than by that track, which ibe 
nature of the subject itself oh viously indicates to us. 

It is the peculiar design of the figurative style, taken lu the 
sense in which 1 have explained ii, to exhibit objects in a clearer or ~ 
mure striking, in a sublimer or more forcible manner. Since, there- 
fore, whatever is employed with a view U> (he illustration and eleva- 
tion of another subject, ought itself to be as familiar and obvious, at 
the same time as grand and maguificent as possible, it becomes iie- 
ceasary to adduce images from those objects, with which both the wri- 
ters and the persons ihey address are well acquainted, and which 
have been constantly esteemed of ihc highest dignity and importance. 
On the other hind, if the reader be Bccu.itoined lo habits of life to- 
tally differeni from those of ihe author, and be conversant only with 

different objects ; in that case many descriptions and sentiments, 

which were clearly illuelrated and inagnificenlly expressed by the 
one, will appear to the other mean and obscure, harsh and unnat- 
■ual : and this will be the case more or less, in proportion as they 
differ or are more remote from each other in time, situation, customs 
sacred or profane, in line, in all the forms of public and private life. 
On this account difficulties must occur in the perusal of almost eve- 
ry work of literature, and particularly in poetry, where every thing 
is depicted and illustrated with the greatest variety and abundance of 
imagery; they must be still more numerous in sueb of the poets 
Ks are foreign and ancient ; in the Orientals above all foreigners^ 
they being the farthest removed fram our customs and manners ; 
»nd of all the Orientals more especially in tbe Hebrews, theirs being 
confessedly the most ancient compositions extant. To all who apply 
themselves to the study of their poetry, for the reasons wliich I have 
enumerated, diflicultics and inconveniences must necessarily occur. 
Not iHjly the antiquity of these writings forms a principal obstruc- 
tion in many respects ; but the manner of living, of speaking, o( 
thinking, which prevailed in those times, will be found oltogethi 
dilTereut from our customs and habits. There is therefore great daa- 
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fa, latnewing tbea&oai an improper sitintiaa, and naUyesUM- 
ling all ihingB b; oar omi sundard, ve fonn an ernxKoos jadge- 

Of this kind of inisUke we are to be almrs aware, and these m- 
coarenienMS are to be counteracted by all posaihle diligone : nor ia 
il enough to be acquainted with the tankage of this peopfe, their 
inaiiners, discipline, riles and ceremooies : we tnuat eren invesK^ate 
their inmost seniimeni^, the inajmer and connexion of iheir thmighis; 
in mie word, we raiut see all thiaga with their eyee, estimate all things 
by their opinions : we most endeafoar as much as possible to read 
Hebrew as the Hebrews would hare read it. We must act as the as- 
tronomers with regard to that branch of their Ktence which is c^led 
comparatife, who in order to form a more perfect idea of (he genenl 
system, and its different parts, conceive themselres as passing through, 
andsurreying the whole unirerae, migrating &om one planet to anotb' 
er, and becoming for a short lime inhabitanls of each. Thus they 
clearly contempkte, and accurately estimate what each possesses 
peculiar to itself with respect to situation, celerity, satellites, and its 
relation to the rest : thus ihey distinguish what and how different an 
appearance of the universe is exhibited according to the diflereol 
situations from which it is contemplated. In like manner, be who 
would perceive and leel the peculiar elegancies of tlie Hebrew 
poetry, must imagine himself exactly situated as the persons for 
whom it was written, or even as the writers themselves ; be lulisl not 
attend to the ideas which on a cursory reading certain words would 
obtrude upon his mind ; he is lo feel them as a Hebrew, hearing or 
delivering the same words at the same time, and in the same coun- 
try. As far as he is able to pursue this plan, so far he will compre- 
hend their force and excellence. This indeed in many cases it will 
not be easy to do; in some it will be impossible ; in all, however, it 
ought to be regarded, and in ihose passages particularly in which the 
figurative style is found to prevail. 

In the metaphor for instance {and what I remark concerning il 
may be applied to all the rest of the figures, since they are all natural- 
ly allied to each other) two circumstances are to be especially regard- 
ed, on which its whole force and elegance will depend : first, that re- 
semblance which is the ground-work of the figiirative and parabolic 
style, and wliich wilt perhaps be sufHcienily apparent even from a com- 
mon and indistinct knowledge of the objects : and secondly, the beau- 
ty or dignity of the idea wiiich is substituted for another ; and this 



his is j 
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I circumatanoe of unueuai nicety. An opinion of grace mod dipii- 
ty resalts frequently, not so much from the objects themselves, in 
which these quaiitics are supposed to exist, as from the disposition 
I of the spectator; or Irani sonic tiliglil and obscure relation or connex- 
ion which they have with aome other things. Thna ii sometimes hap> I 
pens that the externa! form and lineaments may be suflidently Bpp■^■ 
rent, though the original and intrinsic beauty and elegance be totally 
erased by time. 

For these rea.sons, it will perhaps not be an useless ondcrtaking' 
when we treat of the metaphors of the sacred poets, to enter more fut' . 
I ly into the nature of their poetical imagery in gener^, of which tl» I 

metaphor conmitutes eo principal a part. By this mode of proceed- 
, ing, we shall be enabled not only to discern the general beauty and 
I ^gance of this figure in the Hebrew poetry, but the peculiar el^ 
', gance, which it frequently possesses, if we only consider how for- 
I eible it must have appeared to those for whom it was originally in- 
' tended ; and what a connexion and agreement these figurative ex-' ' 
I ptessions must have had with their circumstances, feelings and opin- 
I ions. Thus many expressions and atlusions, which even now a|>> 
,|peaT beautiful, must, when considered in this manner, shine with 
! ndoubled lustre ; and many, which now sirtke the superlicial rea<t 
I A 83 coarse, mean, or deformed, must appear graceful, elegant, and , 
I Mblime. 

j The whole course of nature, this immense universe of things, of- J 
I fen itself to human contemplation, and atfords an infinite variety, n J 
|; Confused assemblage, a wilderness, as it were, of images, which, be- 1 
j ing collected as the maicrials of poetry, are selected and produced 
jl u occasion dictates. The mind of man is that mirror of Plato,* 
[ which, as he turns about at pleasure, and directs to a different point of 
I Tiew, he creates another sun, otiier stars, planets, animals, and 
t «Ten another self In this shadow or image of himself, which man 
I beholds when the mirror is turned inward towards himself, he is en- 
■Ued in some degree to contemplate the souls of other men : for, 
from what he feels and perceives in him<^lf, he forms conjectures 
eonceming others ; and apprehends and describes the manners, af- 

ons, conceptions of others from his own. Of this assemblage i 
ot images, which the human mind collects from all nature, and even I 
ftom itself, that is, from its own emotions and operations, the least 

3 De Rap. Lib. X. ■ubinii. 
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clear and erident are those which are explored by reason and argu- 
ment ; the more evident and distinct are those which «re formed 
from the impressions made by external objects on the senses ; and 
of these, the clearest and most vivid are those which are perceived 
by the eye. Hence poetry abounds most in those images which 
are famished by the senses, and chiefly those of the sight ; in or- 
der to depict the obscure by the more manifest, the subtile by the 
more substafitial ; and, as far as simplicity is its object, it pursues 
those ideas which are most familiar and most evident ; of which 
there is such an abundance, that they serve as well the purpose of 
ornament and variety as that of illustration. 

Those images or pictures of external objects, which like lights 
adorn and distinguish the poetic diction, are indeed infinite in num- 
ber. In an immensity of matter, however, that we may be enabled 
to pursue some kind of order, and not wander in uncertainty and 
doubt, we may venture to fix upon four sources of these ideas, whith- 
er all that occur may be commodiously referred. Thus, poetical 
imagery may be derived first, fiom natural objects ; secondly, fiom 
the manners, arts, and circumstances of common life ; thirdly, from 
things sacred ; and lastly, fi'om the more remarkable facts recorded 
in sacred history. (b) From each of these topics a few cases will be 
selected, and illustrated by examples, which though chiefly of the 
metaphorical kind, will yet be in a great measure applicable to 
the other figures which have been specified ; these we shall after- 
wards take an opportunity to explain, when not only the figures 
themselves will be noticed, but also the difierent hrma and rules 
for their introduction and embellishment. 



i,ecture: VI. 
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^ " Thb great excellcDce of the poetic dialect," as Aristotle most 
gudicioualy remarks, "consists iu perapicuily without meaiitien. 
Vamiliar terms and worda in common use form a clear and pen^io- 

I, but frequently a low Biyle ; tniusual or foreign expressions 
it sn air of grandeur, bui frequently render it obscure,"' Of 

9 which he calls foreign, the principal force lies in the metaphor ; 
JNtt "as the temperate and reaamiable use of this figure enlivens 
|k composition, 8o the frequent introctuclion of metaphors obscures 
Ui and if ihey very commonly occur, il will be little better than 
ta enigma."^ If the Hebrew poets be examined by the rules and 
precepts of this great philosopher and critic, it will readily be allow- 
■d, thai they have assiduously attended to the sublimity of their com- 
positions by the nbundance and splendour of their iigures ; though 
it may be doubted whether they might not have been more temper- 

n the use of them. For in those poems at least, in which some- 
tiling of uncommon grandeur and sublimity is aimed at, there pre- 
dDfninates a perpetual, I had almost said a continued use of the met- 
l^hor, sometimes daringly introduced, sometimes rushing in with 
. imminent hazard of propriety. A metaphor thus licentiously intrud- 
ed, is frequently continued to an immoderate extent. The Orien- 
lUla are attached lo this style of compoaitiou : and many flights which 

cars, too lustidious perliups in these respects, will scarcely bear, 
Buisi be allowed to the general freedom and boldness of these wri- 
|vrs. But if we examine the sacred poems, and consider at the 

! time that a great degree of ol»cmity must result Irom the to- 
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tal obliykm in which miny sources of their imagery miisl be uhtoI- 
ved ; of which many examines are to be found in the Song of 8ok>> 
mon, as well as in other parts of the sacred writings ; we ahaU, I 
think, find cause to wonder that in writings of so great antiqnity, 
and in such an unlimited use of figurative expression, there should 
yet appear so much purity and perspicttilj, both in sentiment and Ian- 
guage.(A) In order to explore the real cause of this remarkable fiict, 
and to explain more accurately the genius of the parabolic style, I 
shaU premise a few obsenrations concerning the use of the metaphor 
in the Hebrew poetry ; which I trust will be sufficiently clear to 
those who peruse it with attention, and which I think in general are 
founded in truth. 

In the first place, the Hebrew poets fi'equently make use of im- 
agery borrowed fit>m common life, and fiiom objects wdl known and 
familiar. On this the perspicuity of figurattre language will be found 
in a great measure to depend. For a principal use of metaphors is 
to illustrate the subject by a tacit comparison ; but if^ instead of fiir 
miliar ideas, we introduce such as are new, and not perfectly UBde^ 
stood ; if we endeavour to demonstrate what is plain by what is oc- 
cult, instead of making a subject clearer, we render It nmre perplex- 
ed and difficult To obviate this inconvenience, we must take care, 
not only to avoid the violent and too fiwquent use of metaf^Ksrs, but 
also not to introduce such as are obscure and but dightly related. 
From these causes, and especially fi-om the latter, arises the difficul- 
ty of the Latin satirist Persius ; and but for the uncommon accura- 
cy of the sacred poets in this respect, we should now be scarcely 
able to comprehend a single word of their productions. 

In the next place, the Hebrews not only deduce their metaphors 
fi^m femiliar, or well known objects, but preserve one constant track 
and manner in the use and accommodation of them to. their subject 
The parabolic may indeed be accounted a peculiar style, in which 
things moral, political, and divine, are marked and represented by 
comparisons implied or expressed, and adopted fi'om sensible objects. 
As in common and plain language, therefore, certain words serve 
'for signs of certain ideas; so, for the most part, in the parabohc 
style, certain natural images serve to illustrate certain ideas more ab- 
struse and refined. This assertion indeed is not to be understood 
absolutely without exceptioq ; but thus far at least we may affirm, 
that the sacred poets in illustrating the same subject, make a much 
more constant use of the same imagery than other poets are accus- 
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lomed 10 : and this prBctice h&s a aurpriaing effect in preserving 
perspicuil}'. 

I must observe iu the last place, that the Hebrews employ mors 
IVcely and more daringly that iioagery in particular, which is bor* 
fowed from the moal obvious and familiar objects, and ihe ligurative 
effect of which ia established and defined by general and constant 
use. This, as it renders a composition clear and luminous even 
where there is the greatest danger of obacurity ; so it shelters effect- 
ually the aacred poets from the imputation of exuberance, harsh- 
ness, or bombast. 

In order to confirm and illustrate by examples what has been 
briefly set forth in the preceding remarks, 1 shall proceed to con- 
sider a few instances of metaphors derived from natural objects, (b) 
and such as are most in use : This I shall do in such a manner, 
that whatever observations occur upon one or two of them, may be 
applied to many other instances. 

The images of light and darkness are commonly made use of in 
all languages to imply or denote prosperity and adversiiv, agreeably 
lo the common sense and perception which all men have of the ob- 
jects themselves. But the Hebrews employ those melaphore more 
freqnently, aud with less variation than other people ; indeed they 
■eldom refrain from ihem whenever ihe subject requires, or will even 
admit of their introduction. These expressions, therefore, may be 
accounted among those forms of speech, which in the parabolic style 
are established and defined; since they exhibit the most noted and 
familiar images, and the application of them on this occasion is Jus- 
tified by an acknowledged analogy, and approved by constant and 
unvarying custom. In the u.se of images, so conspicuous and so 
familiar among the Hebrews, a degree of boldness is excusable. 
The Latins introduce them more sparingly, and therefore are more 
n the application of Ihem : 

" Lucem r«dde luae. Dux bone, pntri&e : 

" laiUr veris enim vuUue ubi tuiu 

^^ AfTutiit populo, gratior it dips, 
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s have scarcely any thing 
le, that they have scarcely 



any thing bolder on any similar occasion. But the Hebrews, upon 
ire sublime indeed in itself, and illustrating it by an idea 
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which was more habitual to them, more daringly exalt their strain^ 
and gi?e a loose rein to the spirit of poetry. They display, tor in- 
stance, not the image of the spring, of Aurora, of the dreary night, 
but the sun and stars as rising with increased ^endonr in a new 
creation, or again involved in chaos and primeval darkness. Dtoei 
the sacred bard promise to his people a renewal of the divine favour, 
and a recommencement of universal prosperity t In what magnificent 
colours does he depict it ! such indeed as no translation can illus- 
trate, but such as none can obscure : 

'* Erit Inz lunae instar aolis meridimni ; 
** Enmt MiUrM radii aeiiiteinplices."^ 

But even this is not sufficient 

« Non diama toliB loee uteris unpHaa ; 

'* Neqoe ad illustrandam noetem luna tibi illueebit : 

'* Sed erit tibi lehora aatema lux , 

** Et gloria tibi erit Deoa tarn. 

*' Non occidet amplius sol tuus, 

" Nee liina tua aeae retrahet ; 

'* Nam lehoya erit tibi aetema lax, 

** Et dies moeroris tni deainent."^ 

In another place he has admirably diversified the same sentiment : 

*' Et pudebit lanam, et enibescet sol meridianns ; 
« Cum regnat lehora ezercitanm, 
« In monte Zione et ia HierosolyBtti, 
" Et coram senioribus sois gloriose."^ 

On the other hand, denouncing ruin against the proud king ol' 
Egypt: 

" Cum extinguam te, obtegam coelos, 

" Et Stellas eorum atrabo ; 

" Solem nube involvami 

" Nee splendorem suum emittet luna : 

** Omnia coeli lumina supra te obscurabo, 

" Terramque tuam tenebris operiam, edicit Dominus lebova."^ 

These expressions are bold and daring : but the imagery is well 
known, the use of it is common, the signification definite ; they arc 
therefore perspicuous, clear, and truly magnificent. 

There are, moreover, other images from natural objects, which 
although in some measure common to. other nations as well as the 
Hebrews, are nevertheless, fix>m the situation and nature of the coun- 
try, much better known and more familiar to them. There is no 

< IsAi. XXX. 26. ^IfAi.lx. 19,20. « I»ai. xxiv. 23. ? E«a. xxxii. 7, 8. 
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meUphor more frequent in the sacred poems, than that by which 
sudden and great calamities are expressed under the Hgure of a del- 
age of waters. This metaphor seems to have been remarkably fa- 
miliar to the Hebrews, as if directly ta.ken from the nature and stats 
of the country. The river Jordan was immediately before their eyes, 
which annuaJly overflowed its banks ; for the snows of Lebanon and 
the neighbouring mount H ins being melted in the beginning of the 
summer, the waters of the river were often suddenly augmented by 
the torrents which burst forth Irom them. The whole country of Pal- 
estine indeed was watered by very few perennial currents; but being 
chiefly inouniainous, was exposed lo frequent floods, rushing violent- 
ly along the valleys and narrow passages, after great tempests of rain, 
which periodically took place at certain seasons : and on this ac- 
count Moses liimself commends to the Israelites the country which 
they were about to invade, as being totally different from every thing 
they had experienced in Egypt, or in the desert of Arabia.^ Tliis 
image, therefore, though known to all poets and adopted by most, 
may be accounted peculiarly familiar,, local in a manner to the He- 
brews, and of consequence we cannot wonder at its frequent inlroduc- 
lioa into their compotiitions. The prophet seems to have depicted 
the face of nature exactly as it appeared to him, and to have adapted 
it lo the figurative description of his own situation, when from the 
bank.^ of Jordan, and the mountains at the head of that river, he 
pours forth the tempestuous violence of his sorrow with a force of 
language and an energy of expression, which has been seldom equal- 
led : 

" Abjuui nbyasum inclamat, circumsonantibui tuis cotaractii ; 
" Fluctus tui omnee unduquc me obrueTaiit."9 
It may not be improper to remark in this place, that though this 
metaphor is so usual in all the other sacred writers, whenever an oc- 
casion presents itselfof introducing it, the author of Job, in the 
whole of that poem, which irom the nature of<the subject presented 
excellent opportunities of employing it, has not more than twice, 
and then but slightly, made the least allusion to iO" Nature, indeed, 
presented a different aspect to the author, whoever he was, of lliai 
most noble poem, if, as many learned men conjecture, it was com- 
posed in some part of Arabia, for which, I confess, there is great ap- 

e Sea Sxr.ni>.' Travols, B III, Duvr. vUi, 7. xi. 10, II. J1.8H- iii. 15. 
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pearanc« of argnment, irain thu famous simile, in which be coi» 
piles his friends with the perfidious brook ;" a comparieon manifeetJf 
taken fi^in the rocky parts of Arabia , and adorned by many ima^ 
proper to ihat region. 

Finally, there is a xpecie^ of imagery derived also from natural 
objects, alto^ther peculiar to the Hebrews. Among the ntountaioR 
of Palestine, the most remarkable, and consetjuenlly the most eel- 
cbrated in the sacred poetry, are mount Lebanon and mount Csrmel. 
The one, remarkable as well for its height as for its extent, magnitude, 
and the abundance of the cedars which adorned its mimmit, exhibit- 
ing a strikmg and substantial appearance of strength and majeMy, 
The other, rich and fi'uitful, abounding with vines, olivea, and deli- 
cious fruits, in a most flourishing state both by nature and cullivation,' il 
and displaying a delightful appearance of fertility, beauty, and grace. | 
The ditTercnt form and aspect of these two mountains is most accn- i 
rately defined by Solomon, when he compares the manly dignity | 
with Lebanon, and the beauty and delicacy of the female with Car* 1 
mel '" Each of ihem suggests a different general image, which the 
Hebrew poets adopt for different purposes, expressing that by a met- 
aphor, which more timid writers would delineate by a direct com- "- 
porison. Thus Lebanon is used, by a very bold figure, for the whole I 
people of the Jews, or for the state of the church ; for Jerusalem ; ,i 
for the temple of Jerusalem ; for the kingof Assyrtaeven, and for hit 11 
army ; for whatever, in a word, is remarkable, august, and sublime: 
and in the same manner whatever possesses much fertility, wealth, 
or beauty, is called Carmel. Thus too, by the fat rams, heifers, and 
bulls of Basan, by the wild beast of the reeds, or lion of Jordan, 
are denoted the insolent and cruel tyrants of the Gentiles.'a In this 
and other imagery of the same kind, though the sacred writers pre- ' 
sume to attempt what would not be allowed in the Greek and Latin 
poets, yet they cannot be accused of any deficiency in perspicuity or 
elegance, especially if it be remembered that the objects which fiii^ 
nished them with this imagery were all familiar, or, if I may be al- 
lowed the expression, indigenous to the Hebrews. (c) 

In a word, we may generally remark upon this head, that all po- | 
etry, and paticularly that of the Hebrews, deduces its principal or- 

1' Job vi, 15—30- la C*i.t. y. 15. vii, 5. 
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naments or imagery from natural objects : and since these images 
are formed in the mind of each writer, and expressed conforniably to 
what occurs to hia senses, it cannot otherwise happen, but, that 
through diversity of^ituation, some will be more familiar, some atnioi^t 
peculiar to certain nations ; and even those which seem moat g;eni.'r- 
al, will always have some laieni conaexion with their immediate or- 
igin, and with their native soil. It is the hrai duly of a critic, there- 
fore, to remark, as far as is passible, the situation and habits of the 
aothor, the natural history of liis country, and the scene of the poem. 
Unless we continually attend to these points, we alialj scarcely be 
able to judge with any degree of certainty concerning the elegance 
or propriety of the sentiments : the plainest will sometimes escape 
our observation ; the peculiar and interior excellencies will remain 
totally concealed.(D) 
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I,\ my last Lecture 1 explained three causes, which have enabled 
the Hebrew poets to preserve in their figurative style (he most perfect 
union between perspicuity and !>ub]imity, I remarked in the first 
place, that they chiefly employed images taken from familiar objecU, 
such I mean as were generally known and understood; secondly, 
thai in the use or application of them, they obsen'cd a regular track, 
method, or analogy ; and la^jtly. that they used most freely that kind 
of imagery which was moat familiar, and the application of which 
was most generally understood. The truth of these observations 
will I think find further and more decisive confirmation, if thos« 
metaphors be considered, which are taken fi-om arts, manners, and 
common life. These, you will easily recollect, I l)efore pointed out 
as another source of poetical imagery : and for this part of the sulv 
ject a few general observations will suffice, wiili an example or two 
out of the great number which present themselves in the sacred wri- 
tings. The whole course and method of common or domestic life 
among the Hebrews of (he more ancient times, was simple and uni- 
form in the greatest degree. There existed not that variety of stud- 
ies and pursuits, of arts, conditions, and employments, which may 
be observed among other nations, who boast of superior civilization ; 
and rightly, indeed, if luxury, levity, and pride, be the criterions of 
it. All enjoyed the same equal liberty : all of them, as being the 
oSspring of the same ancient stock, boasted an equality of lineage 
and rank ; there wore no empty titles, no ensigns of false glory ; scarce- ' 
ly any distinction or precedence but that which resulted from supe- 
rior virtue or conduct, from the dignity of age and experience, or 
from services rendered to their country. Separated froni the rest of 
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mankind by their religion anil lawa, and not at all addicted to com- 
merce, they were conlenlcd with those arts, which were necessary 
to a simple and uncultivated {or rather uncorrupted) state of life. 
TfiUH their principal employments were agriculture and the care of 
cattle ; they were a nation of husbandmen and shepherds. The lands 
had been originally parcelled out to the different faniilieii ; the por- 
tions of which (by the laws of the country) could not be alienated by 
tale,* and therefore descended lo their posterity without diminution. 
The fruits of the earth, iho produce of his hnd and labour, coniiii- 
luted the wealth of each iudividual. Not even the greatest among 
them esteemed il mean and disgraceful to be employed in the lowest 
offices of rural labour. In the Scripture history, therefore, we read 
of eminent persons called to the highest and most sacred offices, he- 
roes, kings, and prophets, from the plough and from the stalls.** 

Such being the state of things, we cannot reasonably be surpris- _ 
ed to find the Hebrew writers deducing most of their metaphors 
from those arts particularly, in which they were educated from their 
earliest years. We are not to wonder that those objects which were 
most familiar to their senBcs, afforded the principal ornaments of their 
poetry ; especially since tliey furnished so various and so elegant an 
assortment of materials, that not only the beautiful, but the grand 
and magnificent might be collected from ihem. If any person of 
more nicety than judgement should esteem some of these rustic im- 
ages groveling or vulgar, it may be of some use to him to be inform- 
ed, that such au effect can oidy result from the ignorance of the crit- 
ic, who, through the medium of liis scanty information and peculiar 
prejudices, presumes to estimate matters of the most remote antiqui- 
ty ; it cannot reasonably be attributed as an error to the sacred poets, 
who not only give to those ideas all their natural force and dignity, 
but firequeutly by the vivacity and boldness of the figure, exhibit 
them with additional vigour, ornament, and beauty. 

It would be a tedious task to instance particularly with what em- 
bellislimenls of diction, derived from one low and trivial object, (as 
it may appear to some) the barn, or the threshing-floor, the sacred 
writers have contrived to add a lustre to the most sublime, and a 
force lo the most important subjects: Thus " JeHovah threshes 
out the heathen as corn, tramples them under his feet, and disperses 




them, lie delivers the DulionH to Israel to be beaten in pieces b; 
00 iodeuied flail, or to be cruEhed by ihcir brazen hoofs. lie scat- 
terE his enemies like chniT upon the mountains, and disperses tbem 
with the whirlwind of his indignation."^ 

" EccB feci te traham ; 

" TribQlum novum, inMructumdenlihus^ 

" Triiurabis raontcB atqno comininuBB, 

" El colloa Wncjunoi in glutium redigca : , 

" VomilBbi. cos, T*nlusque oorerel, 

" Et lurbo fo» dimiptthil."* 
Of thefie ({uoialions it is to be remarked, first, that the nature of 
this metaphor, and the mode of applying it, are conistanlly and cau- 
tiously regarded by the difTerent authors of ihe sacred poems ; and 
on this acMuni, notwithstanding the boldness of it, both chastiiy 
and perspicuity are preserved : since they apply il solely to exagger- 
ate the slaughter and dispersion of the wicked. The force and apt- 
ness of the image itself in illuatrating the subject, will also aflbrd n 
very proper and ready apology for some degree of freedom in the ap- 
plication of it, particularly if we advert lo the nature and method of 
this rustic operation in Palestine. It waa performed in a high situ- 
ation esposed to the wind, by bruismg the ear, either by driving in 
upon the nhPHves a herd of cattle, or else by an instrument conatruct- 
eil of hrge planks, and sharpened underneath with stones or iron; 
and sometimes by a machine in thn form of a cart, with iron wbeeh 
or axles indented, which Vnrro calls /"AfenifWin,' as being brought lo 
Italy by the Carthaginians from Phcenicia, which was adjacent M 
Palestine. From this it iBpliiin(not to mention that the descriptions 
agree in every particular) that the same custom was common botii 
to the Hebrews and the Romans ; and yet I do not recollect that 
the latter have borrowed any of their poetical imagery from this oo- 
cupBtion. It is proper, however, to remark, that this image was ol>- 
vious and familiar to the Hebrews in a high degree, as we learn 
from what is sairl of the ihreshing-floor of Ornan^ the JebusJte, which 
was situated in an open place (as were all the rest) in Jerusalem it- 
§eir, and in the highest part of the city, in the very place, indeed, 
where the temple of Solomon was afterwards erected. 

3 HiB.iii. 13. Joel iii. 14. Jeb. li. 33. Uaj. ui. 10. Mic. iv. 13. 
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Homer, who was uncoramonJy fond of erery picture orrurd life, 
esteemed that under our coDsideriitiwi so beaulifui and significuil, - 
thai, in a few tostajices,^ he draws hie comparisons from the threab- 
ing-floor (for even he was fearful of the boliIni?ss of this ima^e in 
tlie forni of a metaphor.) I'wo of these comparisons he introducea 
to illustrate light suhjecta, contrary lo the practice of the Hebrews ; 
but the third is employed upon a subject truly magniliceni, and this, 
as it a[^roaches in some degree the sublimity of the Ilcbrew, it may 
not be improper to recite : 

'J2e i' UK rit :n'iii jluat Hfntrut n'fuuiTiUnoi't. 

Tfi.l/jrfi-Bi leTIivisr itfljoj-itw iy aimfj, 

' Fliifa II Ilin' J)'/r»iTv fitnr vni nioo' ififii^umf 

Xr'ii'it •uBi) ttjiini; i> iriii &atiiiat,t — 

This comparison, however, though deservedly accounted one of the 
grandest and most beautiful which antiquity has transmitted to us, 
still falls greatly short of the Hebrew boldness and sublimity. A He- 
brew writer would hiive compared the hero himsclfwith the instru- 
tnenl, and not his horses with the oxen that are harncssaed to it, 
which is rather too apposite, and too exactly similar.' But custom 
had not given equal license to the Greek poeiry ; this image had 
not been equally familiar, had not occupied the same place as with 
the Hebrews ; nor had acquired the same force and authorily by 
long prescription. 

I oughl not in this place to omit that supremely maguiliccnl de- 
lineation of ihe divine vengeance, expressed by imagery taken from 
the wine-press ; an image which very frequently occurs in the sacred 
poets, but which no other poetry has presumed to introduce. Bui 
where shall we find expressions of equal dignity with the original in 
uiy modern language? By what art of llie pencil can we exhibit 
eveti a shadow or an outline of that description, in which Isaiah de- 
picts the Messiah as coming to vengeance ? 
— Itio pntria virea induluB «t inm, 
Dlra rubens griditQr, per -ulrsgem et fractn pntenliim 
A^ininn, prcinii solo ; pnwtrntisque hoatibus ultor 
Inaultil ; ceu Inhra novo Bpumanlia iituato 
Eiercena. rilUi attritaB calcatnr in avas, 
Coa^BHtEunqufl atruom anbi^it : cacdc atia reconu 
Crura luadont, rorantqne Insgioruaii aangoinc vratca.ll* 
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But the insiaiic«s are inDomer^e which mi^ht be quote*!, of met- 
npbon uken Ironi the manner? and customs of the Hebrews. One 
general remark, however, may be made upon ihi? subject, iimiiid:r> 
that bom one siinple, regular, and naturaJ mode of life havine; pre- 
vailed among tbe HebrewB, ii has arisen, thai io their poetry these 
metaphors hare leas of obscurti}-, of meanness or depression, than 
could be expected, when we consider the antiquity of their writings, 
the di!i(anc« of the scene, and the uncominon boldness and Tiracitf 
oflfaeir rhetoric. Indeed, lo hare made use of the boldest imagery 
with the most pcriect per^icuiiy, and tbe most common and familiar 
with the greatest digoiiy. is a commeadalion almost peculiar lo the 
Eacred poets. I shatl not hesitate to produce an example of this kind, 
in which the meanness of ihe image is fully equalled by the plainnea 
and inelegance of the expre^jon ; and yet such is its consistmcy, 
such the propriety of its a[^licalion, that I do not sefU|Je to pro- 
nounce it sublime. The Almighty threatens llie ultimate destractioa 
of Jerusalem in these terms : 

'■ Et ieteigam Hienisolymun, 

" L't delcn«ril qoispUm paleiun ; 

" Detergit sun, praouii in faciem Tertit."tl 

But many of these image-'' must lalsely appear mean and obscare 
to us, who differ so materially from the Hebrews in our mamters and 
customs : bul in such cases it is our duty neither too rashly to blame, 
nor loo suddenly to despair. The mind should rather axert itself to 
discover, if possible, the connexion between the literal and the figara- 
tive meanings, which, in abatrugCRibjecls, frequently depending upon 
e reUttOD, eludes our penetration. An ol> 
or some forgotten circumstance, oj^rlune- 
; its true perspicuity and credit 
Whether the instance 1 hare at present 
II this respect, I will not pre- 
iene to illustrate still lurther 
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e of the Hebrew imagery, and the accuracy of their poets in 
Ihe application of it. 

Either through choice or necessity, the infernal regions and the 
state of the dead has been a very common topic with the poets of every 
nation ; and this difficult subject, which the most vigorous under- 
standing is unable to fathom by any exertion of reason, and of which 

" 2 Kisos iii. 13. This is the ajisivrr of aomo prophet as lelatcd by tliu 
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conjecture itself can scarcely form any adequate idea, they hate or- 
namented with all the splendour of description, as one of the most 
importarit themes which could engage the human imaginalion. 
Thus the prompt and fertile genius of the Greeks, naluralty adapted 
to llie fabulous, has eageriy emhrnced ihe opportunity to indulge in alt 
the wantonness of fiction, and JiaM peopled the infernal regions wiih 
such a profusion of monsters, as could not fail to promote the ridicule 
even of the ignorant and the vulgar.'^ The conduct of the Hebrews 
has been very ditferent ; their fancy was restrained upon this subject 
by the tenets of their religion ; and (notwithstanding the firm per- 
suasion, of the existence not only of the soul, but of the body after 
death) we are to remember they were equally ignorant with the rest 
of mankind of the actual state and situation of the dead. In this case 
they have acted as in every other : what was plain and commonly 
understood concerning the dead, that is, what happened to the body, 
suggested the general imagery to which the Hebrews always resort 
in describing the state and condition of departed soub, and in form- 
ing what may be termed, if the expression be allowable, their poetical 
hell. It is calleil Shedl hy the Hebrews themselves, by the Greeks 
Hades, and by the Latins Infernl'm, or SEPULCHitiTM. Into the 
funeral rites or ceremonies of the Hebrews may be traced all the im- 
agery which their poets introduce to illustrate this subject ; and it 
must be confessed that these afforded ample scope for poetical em- 
bellishment. The sepulchres of the Hebrews, at least those of re- 
flpeciable persons, and tliosc which hereditarily belonged to the prin- 
cipal families, were extensive caves, or vaults, excavated from the 
native rock by art and manual labour.'^ The roo& of them in gene- 
eral were arched ; and some were so spacious as to be supported by 
colonadcs. All round the sides were cells for the reception of the 
Sarcophagi ; these were properly ornamented with sculpture, and 
each was placed in its proper cell. The cave or sepulchre admit- 
ted no light, being closed by a great stune, which was rolled to the 
mouth of ihe narrow passage or entrance. Many of these recep- 
tacles are still extant in JuUea ; two in particular are more raaguifi- 
Cent than all the rcst,*^ and are supposed to be the sepulclires of the 

■3 8eo Clooro, Quieit. Tuvculan. I. 5. C. 

l«eOK!<. ixiii.0,17. aKiMosKiii-Sl. U.iiii.lB. aCnito^.ivKM. 
JnsH. X. 27. L«M. iii. 53, John xi. 3d. uiil the Evoageliati conoerniiig Uio 
Mpulchro <if Chriii. 

1* See > deKription of these Srpulcbres, SsBLio, Architecturi., L. iii. Vil- 
iDu«, Appant. Urb. iii. IG. Midsdulk Tnveh p. TG. 
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tweoty-four cells ; 
place without the 



kings. One of these ia in Jerusalem, and 
ihe other containing twice that number, I 

If, therefore, ne examine all those passa^s, in wliich the sacreil 
writers have poetically described the infernal regions, we may, if 1 
mistake not, ulearly perceive them intent upon tliis gloomy picture, 
which their nMde of sepulture presented to their view. That which 
struck their senses they delineated in their descriptions ; we dient 
And no exact account, no explicit mention of immortal spirits; not, 
according to the notion of some learned person:!,'^ because they disbe- 
lieved in the existence of tlie soul aDer death, but because they had 
no clear idea or perception by which they might explain where or in 
what manner it existed ; and they were not possessed of that subtiliy 
of language, which enables men to speak with plausibility on aubjecti 
abstruse, and remote from the apprehen:^iou of the senses, and to 
cover their ignorance with learned disputation. The condition, the 
form, the habitation of departed spirits were therefore concealed 
from the Hebrews equally with the rest of mankind. Nor did rCT» 
laiion afford tliem the smallest assistance on this subject ; not, per- 
haps, because the divine providence was disposed to withhold this 
information from them, but because the present condition of the hit* 
man mind renders it incapable of receivine; it. For n'hen the un- 
derstanding contemplates things distiDCt from body and matter, from 
the want of just ideas, it is compelled to have recourse to such as are 
false and fictitious, and to delineate the incorporeal world by things 
corporeal and terrestrial. Thus, observing that after death the body 
returned to the earth, and that it was deposited in a sepulchre, af- 
ter the manner which has just been described, a sort of p;>pular no- 
lion prevailed among the Hebr-ews, as well as amona other nations, 
that llie life which succeeded the present was to be passed beneath 
the earth : and to this notion even the sacred prc^heta were obliged 
to allude occasionally, if they wished to be understood by the pec^le 
on this subject.(B) 

Hence the meaning is evident, when the deceased are said to 
" descend into the pit, to the nether parts of the earth, to the gates 
and chambers of death, to the stony places, to the sides, to the gales 
of the caverns;" when h is said, " that the grave has swallowed 
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them up, and closed its mouth upon them ;" that " they lie down in 
the deep ; imraersed in a desert place, in the gnlf, in thick darkness, 
in the land of darkness and the shadow of death, wild, hideous, where 
all is disorder and darkness : and darkness, as it were, instead of 
light difruseth its beams."'* 

The poets of other nations, aniidat all their hctiuns, have yet re- 
tained a congenial picture of the habitatiuns of the dead : Thus the 
tragic poet has admirably described Uie deep course of Acheron : 

" Per spBluaciu saxia bItucUu uperis, penilenlibua, 
'■ MaximiB, ubi rigida conatal cmbm caligo infcrum, "" 

But how grand and magnificent a scene is depicted by the Hebrew 
poets from the same materials, in which tlicir deceased heroes and 
kings arc seen to advance from the earth ! Figure lo yourselves a vast, 
dreary, dark.sepulchmlcavein, where the kingsof the nations lie, each 
upon his bed of dust, the arms of each beside him, his sword under 
his head, and the graves of their numerous hosts round about them : 
Behold! the king of Babylon is introduced ; they all rise and go forth 
to meet him ; and receive him ss he approaches! "Art thou also 
I come down unto us 1 Art thou become like unto us ! Art thou 
jl cut down and withered in thy strength, O thou destroyer of the na- 
■ lionsV's — But I reluctantly refrain. — It is not for mo, nor indeed 
I for human ability, to explain these subjects with a becoming digni- 
I ty. You will see this transcendanl imagery, yourselves, better and 
I more completely displayed in that triumphal song, which was com- 
I posed by Isaiah (the lirst of alt poeis for sublimity and elegance) pre- 
I Tious to the death of the king of Babylon,'^ Ezekiel has also nobly 
illustrated the same scene, with similar machinery, in the last pro- 
phecy concerning the fall of Pharaoh ; that remarkable example of 
the terrific, which is indeed deservedly accounted the peculiar excel- 
I lence of this proplict.'<'(c) 

'* rrtj , siao lia, orntta, Job xxxiii. 19. Pa. iiviii. 1- et paasim. y-^N 
[ P"rn5,OT r%i*priT! y^K , Eiak. ixii.W. mii, IS. etPa-paaeim, \'i]nv '7»o 
k b. zixTiii. 10. nin '-ijrj, Job iziviii. 17. Pa ii. 14. hi» "infi.ProT. vii. 
P 27. lis 'jai! , Ia«. xi».'l9. -i*3 ■'rB'i: l«a. liv. 15. Eiek. iuii-23. '7?, 
I V^ii4 Job. iVii. IG. <><ieir ''E,Pi.oili.7. ->n ':b,Pi. Ixix. 16. See alao 
F Ia«.V, 14, nVisa , Pa. Uii. 16. liuriii. 7. Ii^a-jn , Jobiii. 14. Eiek. 

XXTI. 90. 
I l^Cic.Tnac.Queat. I. 

L W IsAi. liv. 3, la Etea. xxiii. 19, 21, &c. aastt Is*i. Ivii- 2. E«w 

f zzxli. SS. ^ 9iixi,, the cull which roceivea tbe laicopluigaB. Em. ixxli. 37. 
I See 1 Mice. xiii. 2). EtiK. xxxii. 32, !», 34. 
I 19 1»ii. liv. 4—37. ao E*Bm. isxii. 18—38. 
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LECTURE VIII. 



OF POETIC IHASERV FBOH 



The present diaquisition concerning the poetical imagery of the 
Hebrews was unclerlaben, genllempn, principally with a view of 
guarding you against an error, which is apt to mislead those who pe- 
ruse without sufficient attention and information writings of so old a 
date ; namely, that of accounting vulgar, mean, or obscure, passages 
which were probably accounted aiiioug the most perspicuous and 
sublime by the people to whom they were addressed. Now, if with 
respect even to that imagery, which is borrowed from objects of na- 
ture, and of common life, (of which we have just been treating) such 
a caution was proper, it will surely be still more necessary with re- 
Bi>ect to that which is borrowed from llie sacred mysteries of religion. 
For though nmch of that imagery which was taken by the Hebrew 
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s from the general face of ni 
mon life, was peculiar to their own cou 
confessed, was equally familiar to the r< 
which was suggested by the r 
together peculiar to themselve: 
limits of Judea. Since, therefore, this topic in particular seems to 
involve many such difficulties and inconveniences, it appears to me 
deserving of a serious investigation ; and such investigation, I flatter 
myself, will tend to restore in some degree the real majesty of the 
Hebrew poetry, which seems to have shone forth in former times 
with no ordinary splendour. 

The religion of the Hebrews embraced a very extensive circle 
of divine and human economy. It not only included all that regard* 
ed the worship of God ; it extended even to the regulation of the 
comnuHiwealth, the raiiAcation of the laws, the forms and adminis- 
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tration of justice, and almost all the relations of civil and domestic 
life. With them almost every point of conduct was connected cither 
directly or indirectly with their religion. Things which were held 
least in esteem by other nations, bore among them the sanction of 
divine authority, and had a very close alliance with both the more 
serious concerns of life and the sacred ceremonies. On these ac- 
counts it happens, in the first place, that abundance of metaphors oc- 
cur in the Hebrew poetry deduced trom sacred subjects; and further, 
that there is a necessity for the most diligent observation, lest that 
very connexion with the affairs of religion should escape us. For 
should we be ntistaken in so material a point ; should we erroneous- 
ly account as common or profane what is in its nature divine ; or 
should we rank among the mean and the vulgar, sentiments and im- 
ages which are sacred and sublinie ; it is incredible how much the 
strengtii of the language, and the force and majesty of the ideas, 
will be destroyed. Nothing in nature, indeed, can be so conducive 
to the sublime, as those conceptions which are suggested by tlie con- 
templation of the greatest of all beings ; and when the august form 
of Religion presents itself to the menial eye, 

" quafldmn divins. volupUu 

" Peroipit, atijuu horror," 
It follows therefore of course, that the dignity of the Hebrew poetry 
must in some measure be diminished in our eyes, since not only the 
connexion of the imagery with sacred things must frequently escape 
our observation, but even when it is most apparent, it can scarcely 
strike us with that force and vivacity with which it must have pene- 
trated the minds of the Hebrews. The whole system of the He- 
brew riles is one great and complicated allegory, to the study and 
observance of which all possible diligence and attention were inces- 
santly dedicated by those who were employed in ihe sacred offices. 
On this occupation and study, tlierBfore, all good and considerate 
men were intent ; it constituted all their business, ail their amuse- 
ment ; it was their treasure and their hope ; on this every care and 
every thought was employed ; and the utmost sanctity and reverence 
distinguished every part of their conduct which had any relation to 
it. Much dignity and sublimity must also have resulted from the 
recollection, which these allusions produced, of the splendour and 
magnificence of the sacred riica themselves ; the force of which upon 
the minds of those who had frequent opportunities of observing them, 
must have been iDcredible. Such a. solemn grandeur attended these 
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rites, especially after tlie building of Solomon's temple, that although 
we are po»«sse(l of very accurate descriptions, our imaginations arc 
Htill utterly unable to emliody them. Many allusions, therefore, of 
this kind, which the Hehrew poets found particularly energetic, and 
highly popular anving tlieir countrymen, may possibly appear to uB 
mean and coniemptihle ; since many things which were held by them 
in the highest veneration, are by ua hut little regarded, or perhaps 
but little understood. 

I shall subjoin a few examples of what I have just been remark- 
ing ; or rather I shall point out a few topics, which will of themselves 
suggest a variety of examples. 

Much of the Jewish law is employed in discriminating between 
things clean and unclean ; in removing, and making atonement few 
things polluted or proscribed ; and under these ceremonies, as under 
a veil or covering, a meaning the most important and sacred is con- 
cealed, as would be apparent from the nature of them, even if we 
had not, besides, other clear and explicit authority for this opinion. 
Among the rest are certain diseases and infirmities of the body, and 
some customs evidently in themselves indilTerenl : these, on a curso- 
ry view, seem light and trivial : hut when the reasons of them are 
properly explored, they are found to be of considerable importance. 
We are not to wonder, therefore, if the sacred poets sometimes have 
recnurse to these topics for imagery, even on the most momentous 
occasions, when they display the general depravity inherent in the 
human mind, or exprahmte the corrupt manners of their own pet^e, 
or when they deplore the abject state of the virgin, the daugliter of 
Sion, polluted and exposed.' If we consider these metaphors with- 
out any reference to the religion of their authors, they will doubtless 
appear in some degree disgusting and inelegant ; if we refer them (o 
their genuinesource, to the peculiar rites of the Hebrews, they will be 
found wanting neither in force nor in dignity. Of the same nature, 
or at least aniilogous to them, are those ardent expressions of grief and 
misery, which are poured forth by the royal prophet (wlio, indeed, in 
many of those divine compositions personates a character far more 
exulted llian his own ;) especially when he complains, that he is wast- 
ed and consumed with the loathsomeness of disease, and bowed down 
and depressed with a burden of sin too heavy for human nature to 
sustain.^ On reading these passages, some, who were but little ac- 
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quainted j»ith the genius of the Hebrew poetry, have preleoded to 
inijuire into the nature of the diseafie with whjchthe poet was af- 
fected ; not less absurdly, in my opinion, than if they had perplexed 
iheiDRoIves (o discover in wliat river he was plun^d, when tie com- 
plains that " the deep waters had gone over his soul." 

But aa there are many passages in (he Hebrew poets, which may 
seem to require a similar defence, so there ar'e in all probabiliiy 
many, which, allhouffh they now appear to abound in beauties and 
elegancies, would yet be thought much more sublime, were they il- 
lustrated from those sacred rites to which thpy allude ; and, as excel- 
lent pictureiii, viewed in their proper light. To this purpose many in- 
ftances may be produced from one topic, namely, from the precious 
and magnificent ornaments-of the priest's attire. Such was the 
gracefulness, such the magnificence of the sacerdotal vestments, es- 
pecially those of the high priest ; so adapted were they, as Mosri 
sayB,^ to the expression of glory and of beauty, that to those, who were 
impressed with an equal opinion of the sanctity of the wearer, nothing 
could possibly appear more venerable and sublime. To thcRC, there- 
fore, we find frequent allusions in the Hebrew poets, when tliey have 
occasion to describe extraordinary beauty or comeliness, or to delineate 
the perfect form of supreme Majesty. The elegant Isaiah has a most 
beautiful idea of lliia kind, when he describes in his own peculiar 
manner (that is, moat magnificently) the exultation and glory of the 
church, after its triumphal restoration. Pursuing the allusion, he 
decorates her with the vestments of aahation, and clothes her in the 
robe of righteousness. He afterwards compares the church to a 
bridegroom dressed for the marriage, to which comparison incredible 
dignity is added by the word ^ns', a metaphor plainly taken from 
tlie apparel of the priests, the force of which, therefore, no modern 
language can express.^ No imagery, indeed, which the Hebrew 
writers could employ, was equally adapted with this to the display 
(as far as the human powers can conceive or depict the subject) of 
(he infinite majesty of God. " Jehovah" is therefore introduced by 
the Psalmist, as " clothed with glory and with strength," he is gird- 
ed with power ;"* which are the very terms appropriated to the de- 
BCribing of the dress and ornaments of the priests.(A) 
I Thus far may appear plain and indisputable ; hut, if I mistake 

I not, there arc other passages, the beauty of which lies still more re- 
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mote from common observation. In that most perfect ode, which 
elebraies the immensity of the Omnipresent Deity, and the wisdom 
of the divine Artificer in forming the human body, the author uaes a 
metaphor derived Irom the most subtile art of the Pbrygi&n work- 

" Cum rnrmatUB tsaem in occulta, 

" AcupictuB ossein in penntrolibUB tcmc."*' 

^Vlioever observes this, (in truth he will not he able to observe it in 
tlie common translations) and at the same time reflects upon the won- 
derful mechanism of the human body, the various implications of the 
veins, arteries, fibres, and membranes; the "indescribable texture" 
of the whole fabric ; niay, indeed, feel the beauty and gracefulness 
of this well-adapted metaphor, but will miss much of its force and 
sublimity, unless he be apprized that the art of designing in needle- 
work was wholly dedicated to the use of the sanctuary, and, by a di- 
rect precept of the divine law, chiefly employed in furnishing a part 
of the sacerdotal habit, and the veils for the entrance of the taberna- 
cles Thus, the poet compares the wisdom of the divine artificer 
with Ilic most estimable of human arts, that ari which was dignified 
by being consecrated altogether to the use of religion ; and the 
workmanship of which was so exquisite, tliat even the sacred writ- 
ings seem to attribute it to a supernatural guidance.^(B) 

I will instance also another topic, which, if 1 am not deceived, 
will suggest several remarkable examples to this purpose. There is 
one of the Hebrew poems, which has been long since distinguished 
by universal approbation ; tlie subject is the wisdom and design of 
the Creator in the tbrmation of the universe : you will easily per* 
ceive that I have in view the hundred and fourth Psalm. The exor- 
dium b most sublime, and consists of a delineation of the divine 
majesty and power, as exemplified in the admirable constitution of 
nature. On this subject, since it ia absolutely necessary to ero|doy 
figurative language, the poet has introduced such metaphors as were 
accounted by the Hebrews the moat magnificent and moat worthy ; 
for all of them are, in my opinion, borrowed from the tabernacle ; 
but I find it will be necessary to quote the passage itself, and 1 shall 
cudeavour to explain it as bristly as possible. 
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The poet firat expresses hia sense of the greatness and power of 
the Deity in plaJn and familiar language ; and thcT) breaks out in 
metapbor : 

'' Thou ut jnTGHteJ with oujesl; uid glory:" 
Where observe the word 11J5V (to invesl) is the word always used to 
express the ceremony of putting on the sacerdotal ornaments. 

" Covering thyself with light at with a garment ." 

The light in the Holy of Holies, the manifest symbol of the divine 
presence, is tigured under this idea ; and this singular example is 
made use of figuratively to expreas the universal and ineffable glory 
of God.9 

" SliEicliing out the hoareoB m a curtain ;" 
M»^"l*' is the word made use of, and is the very name of those cur- 
laina with which the tabernacle was covered at the top and round 
about. The Seventy seem to have had this in view, when ihey ren- 
der it mail diQQiv (aa a skin :) whence the vulgate sicut pelkm 
(which is a literal translation of the Septuagint ;) and another of the 
old translators ifpfta (a hide or skin.)'" 

" Laying the besaiB of hia cliunborg in tha waters;" 

In these words the poet admirably expresses the nature of the air, 
which, from various and floating elements, is formed into one regu- 
lar and uniform mass, by a metaphor drawn from the singular con- 
struction of ihe tabernacle : for it consisted of many different parts, 
which might be easily separated, but which were uniteJ by a curi- 
ous and artful junction and adaptation to each other. He proceeds : 

" Making tho clouds hia chariot: 

" Walking upon the wingi of (he wind :'* 
He had before exhibited the divine Majesty under the appearance 
which it assumed in the Holy of Holies, that of a bright and daz- 
zling light : he now describes it according to that which it assumed, 
when God accompanied the ark in the pillar of a cloud, which was 
carried along through the atmosphere. Thai vehicle of the divine 
presence is, indeed, distinguished in the sacred history by the par- 
ticnlttr appellation of a charioO^ 

" Making the winds his mesaengen, 

'^ And hta miniaters a flaming fire :*' 
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The elements are described as prompt and ready in executing the 
commands of Jehovah, as angels, messengers, or ministers serving 
at the tabernacle, the Hebrew word being exactly expressive of the 
latter sense. 

'< Who founded the earth upon its bases :** 

The following phrase also is directly taken from the same : 

*' That it should not be displaced forever :" 

That is, " for a certain period known only to the infinite wisdom of 
God." As the situation of both was in this respect nearly the same, 
so, on the other hand, the permanence of the sanctuary is in other 
places compared, and in almost the same words, with the stability of 
the earth.^(c) (d) 

Perhaps, in pursuing this investigation with so much subtilty and 
minuteness, I have scarcely acted consistently with the customs of 
this place, or the nature of my design : but it appeared absolutely ne- 
cessary so to do, in order to make myself perfectly understood ; and to 
demonstrate, that it is scarcely or not at all possible for any transla* 
tion fully to represent the genuine sense of the sacred poets, and that 
delicate connexion which for the most part exists between their po- 
etical imagery, and the peculiar circumstances of their nation. This 
connexion frequently depends upon the use of certain terms, upon a 
certain association between words and things, which a translation 
generally perplexes, and very frequently destroys. This, therefore, 
is not to be preserved in the most literal and accurate version, much 
less in any poetical translation, or rather imitation : though there are 
extant some not unsuccessful attempts of this kind. To relish com* 
pletely all the excellencies of the Hebrew literature, the fountains 
themselves must be iq>proached, the peculiar flavour of which can- 
not be conveyed by aqueducts, or indeed by any exertion of modem 
art(E) 
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LECTURE IX. 



OF POETIC IMAGERY FROM THE SACRED HISTORY. 

TIm iatgnj rrsm lbs iieTed biituf ii itia nun liUBiDoui inil eviileDt or (U— Tlw peeuliu u*- 
(Bnoriliii kind sTinetsiAar aiplmiiHHt, u awl bjlba Hebtew pogti— The ordsr ollln lup- 
id wkicb MnHnwirj rurniili tbsia - tht Cliut ind Cnation ; Iho Dolufi : iIm dmlriHIioD ol 
&iiilaB:lb«*mi|nliiK]oriliiilir»lii«rriimE(7]it; lb* dmsnl grOoil upuD iROUiiieini— 
Tlili ipKiH ormslipbm oiFalliniljr Bdiplwl lotbi Hcreil poiu;,aiid patlHsuIiilf lolbe pn>- 
pl>n>c;iiatiiu)'«>fonn >n}«mpiriHa batweanlba lacnHlud prorann poalr)' in thia roapHl. 

Four distinct classes of imagery having been specified as capn.- 
t>le of being inlroiluced in a metaphorical form inio the poetry of 
the Hebrews, the last of tliese, or that which is suggested by the 
more remarkable transactioiia recorded in the sacred history, now 
remains to be examined. Here, howerer, since the nature of the 
subject differs in some degree from the former objects of our in- 
vestigation, so ihe manner of treating il must be also different. 
The principal design of our late disquisition was, by considering the 
circumstances, customs, opinions, and sentiments of tlie Hebrews, 
to facilitate our approach to the interior beauties of their poetry ; and 
by diJy examining the nature of the circumstances, to estimate Riore 
properly the Ibrcc and power of each : to dispel as much as possible 
the mists of antiquity ; to restore their native perspicuity lo such 
passages as appear obscure, their native agreeableness to such as 
now inspire us with sentiments of disgust, their proper allurement 
and elegance to those which Reem harsh and vulgar, and their 
original dignity lo those which the changeablcness of custom has 
rendered contemptible or mean. In this division of our subject, on 
the contrary, but little will occur either difficult or obscure ; noth- 
ing which will seem to require explication or defence ; all will be at 
once perspicuous, splendid, and sublime. Sacred history illumin- 
ates this class of imagery with its proper light, and renders il 
scarcely leas conspicuous to us than to the Hebrews themselves. 
There is, indeed, this difference, that lo the Hebrews the objects of 
these allusions were all national and domestic ; and the power of 
them in moving or delighting the mind was of course proportion ably 
greater; nay, frequently, the very place, the scene of action, cer- 
10 




tain traces, and express tokens of so man^ miraclea tying before iheir 
eyes, must have increased the effect. To us, on the other hand, 
however we may hold these facts in veneration, however great and 
striking they may be in themselves, the distance of time and place 
must of necessity render thera less interesting. 

The manner in which these metaphors are ibrmed. is well deserv- 
ing of obeervalion, and is in fact as follows. In describing or em- 
bellishing illustrious actions, or future events of a miraculous nature, 
the Hebrew poets are accustomed to introduce allusions to the ac- 
tions of former times, such as possess a conspicuous place in their 
history ; and thus they illuminate with colours, foreign indeed, but 
similar, the future by the past, the recent by the antique, Ikcts less 
known by others more generally understood : and as this property 
seems peculiar to the poetry of the Hebrews, at least is but seldom 
lo be met with in that of other nations, I have determined to illus- 
trate this part of my subject with a greater variety of examples than 
usual. I mean, therefore, to instance in a regular order certain top- 
ics or common-places of Scripture, which seem lo have furnished, if 
not all, at least the principal part of these allusions: il will be neces- 
sary at the same time lo remark their figurative power and efTect, 
and the regular and uniform method pursued in the application of 
them, which has beeu already stated as characteristical of the poeti- 
cal imagery of the Hebrews. 

The first of these topics, or common-places, is the Chaos and the 
Creation, which compose ilie first pages of the sacred history. These 
are constantly alluded to, as expressive of any remarkable change, 
whether prosperous or adverse, in the public affairs ; of the over- 
throw or restoration of kingdoms and nations : and are consequently 
very common in the prophetic poetry, particularly when any unusual 
degree of boldness is attempted. If the subject be the destruction of 
the Jewish empire by the Chaldeans, or a strong denunciation of 
ruin against the enemies of Israel, it is depicted in exactly the same 
colours, as if universal nature were about to relapse into the primeval 
chaos. Thus Jeremiah, in that sublime, and indeed more than poet- 
ical vision, in which is represented the impending desolation ol 
Judea : 

" Aspeii lerram, oece autem vacuci est et inlbrmiB ; 

" Omnegquo coliea itilar ae mpiim concutiuDlat '. 
" Aipeii, et ecM nuUui eat homo, 
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" VolucroBque ca«li omaea evuiaenuit '. 

" Aapeii, st occe Cartnelum deBertum, 

" Et omnes eliu uibcB dinilu ! 

" A »ultu lehovae, nb oeetu irae eius fiagriQlia 



[gaJah expressea himself with wonderflll 



et porp«ii4icolum confluionis,'" 






And on a similar subject 

Ibrce and sublimity : 

" El extindet luper earn linsam 

Each of them not only had ii 
ally uses the words of the dii 
amplified and embellished by the prophets with several adjunct 

" NigtOBCent aol el lunt ; 

" Retrabenlque splendoTem auum itellae . 

" Et ei Sione rugiot leliova, 

" El CI Hierosolymia edrt Tocem ; 

" Et conunovebuQtui cooli ot tellu«."3 



id the Mosaic 
historian. The s 
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" Coeli etiam ips 




" Et oniTiU earum 


eiorcitiu deoidet 


" Sicut cUHi da V 


te fotia, 


" Utque marcida 


I arbore aua flcus 



On the contrary, when he foretels the restoration of the Israelii 
" At Ego Jehova sam Deoa tuns, 

" Qui aubito tranqnillat tamo, com frsinaDt ductus eius ; 
" Nomoa illi lehava eierciluum -. 
" Indidi verba mea ori tua, 
" Et sub umbra maans mcao tn proteit : 
" Ml pUntem coeloa, ut liindGiii tonam, 
" Utqun dicain Sioni, lueua (U ot populiu."i(A) 

" Nam aoUlut lehova Sionem, 

" SolatUT omnos eiui vaatitatca : 

" Et reddet deierta eiiu Edeni similia, 

" Et BoUtadinem eius ut Faradiium JehoTae . 

" R«perietur in aa iaetitia et gaudium : 



■^ 



In the former of these two last quoted examples, the universal deluge 
jfl exactly delineated, and on similar subjects the same imagery gen- 
erally occurs. Thtia, as the devastation of the holy land is frequent- 




ly represented by the restoration of ancient chaos, so the si 

is aometimea cxpressecl in metaphors suggested by the uoiversaJ 

deluge : 



Ecce laboTa eyaciut terrain, eamque 
Et invectit bciem eiiu, et diapergit i 
Nam aperiuntur bi alta CaUracUe, 
Et fundatnenU terrae conculjuntur. 
'\ConfrJngendo confringit *e lellua;* 



j '\Confnngendo confnngit *e lell<u;Tv 

( ■JDiarumpendodianimpitaetellusiJ) 
( "ICommoTenda penitos cammovetUT telliu 
' " Nutando nutat lellua, aicul ebriua ; 
y " Et s loco BUo TBcillat, ut lugnrium uniiu 
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These are great IdeaH ; indeed the haman mini 
conceive any thing greater or more sublime. There is nothing, 
however, of this kind more forcible and elevated than that imagery 
which is laken from the destruction of Sodom, thai being the next 
in order of these topics, and generally applied to express the punish- 
ments to be inflicted by the Almighty on the wicked : 
" Dcpluet super impios pninu ardeolei, 

" Ignem ot sulphur et veotaiii turbinam : boc iis poculum eibaun> 
" endom eHt."8(») 



" Nam agilur dies ultionia lohovae ; 

" Annus poenarum lumendarum Sionis vindici . 

" Et vertentur torrentea eiui in picsm, 

" Et patv'iB eius in lulphui ; 

" Et tern eiui in ardentflai picem redigetur : 

" Nof^toB diesqiie ioeitincla ardebil : 

" Fumua eiui in aetEntum aacendet : 

" In parpemaa aelales iiicehit dererta i 

" For Lnitnila aaoaula nemo earn peragrabit."9(c) 



I 



The emigration of the Israelites from Egypt, as it affords materi* 
ah for many magnilicent descriptions, is commonly applied in a met- 
aphorical manner to many events, which bear no unapt resemblance 
to it. Does God promise to his people liberty, assistance, security, 
and favour ? The Exodus occura spontaneously to the mind of the 
poel ; the dividing of the sea, the destruction of the enemy, the de^ 
ert which was safely traversed, and the torrents bursting forth from 
the rocks, ure so many splendid objects tliat force tliemselvcs on hia 
imagination : 

" Ito edieil luhova, 

" Qui praebet per aequor 
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" Et pet squu »«lidii» laiiuum ; 




" aimul i«cebim[, nunqoam coiuurgenl, 


•' OppresBi BUQl, ul slapa eitincli , 


" Ne TMolite prior.. 




" EcCB ego noium ijuiddun Bum facluniB ; \ 


'• tamium orietur; nnnne illud cognoacelUP ( 


" Prneslatio aliam in solitadina fiun ; 


" In dcmto aumina/'io 
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There is eJso another prophecy of the same divine poet, which in one . 
■enee (ihough 1 think not the principal) is to be understood aa re- 
lating to the liberation of the Israelites from the Babylonish captivity. 
In the eKordium the same imagery is introduced, but in a very noble 
personificBtion, than which nothing can be more sublime : 

" Eipergiicere, eipergiBcere, indue robur, o lacorte lehovHB ' 



" Eipergiacere, ul priacis diebiu, netatibua uitiquU ! 
*' Addod tu ilJe e», qui eicidisti aiiperbutn, vulnenuti crocodilum ^ 
" Anoon to ills m, i\ai eisiacuti poligiu, &quu Ahywi magiue ^ 
ofundiL reddidiiti pervia, ul rcdempti tr 
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i kind is the last of these topics which I shall in- 
stance, the descent of Jehotah at the delivery of the law. When 
the Almighty is described as coming to execute judgement, to deliv- 
er the pious, and to destroy bis enemies, or in any manner exerting 
his divine power upon earth, the description is embellished from 
that tremendous scene which was exhibited upon mount Sinai :'' 
there is no imagery more frequently recurred to than this, and there 
is none more sublime : I will only trouble you with two examples : 

" Ecco autem lehova e loco buo prodit ; 

" Et descsndit, et super ternw futigia graditnr. 

" Et lUbter ilium liqueacunt ntoDtee, 

" Et rtl]ea soae diKindunt : 

" Inslv eerie ■nlo ignem ; 
I " luatai squnrom per daoliTO praecipilu]tium,"l3 



"Turn 

'' Et funduneDta mantium conunoventar, 
" VehemeDter conquautuitur ; nam ira illiue 
" Aicendit fiimus in eius nuea ; 
*' Et e laueibus eiue ignis edax ; 
" Eneunl nb Co (u-dcnlea pruaM. 
" Inclinal coctos, et deecenditi 



10 Uai. xliii. I&-ig. SeealHidvui SI. 11 Iiii. li. 9, 10. 

IS See ExoD, lii. 10, 28. Dbut- iv, 11, 12 MMic.i. 3,J- 
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" Sub pedibua eiui caligo deoes : 
" Et ineqnilal Cherubo, ct voUl ; 



" Et rertuT gaper alia venti. ^^^H 

" Fuil tenobras p«nettalo suam. ^^^^H 

" Tubernaculom sibi circtun undtqae ; ^^^^| 

" Teaebrls aquarum, deowt nubium. ^^^^H 

" A fiilgore praaaentiae aiua nabes diSiigtailt ; ^^^^| 

" Emicat grando prunapque candantM. ^^^^| 

" Et albiaiinDB edilTOcam ■uam, ^^^^H 

" Cum fmndine pruzi^aque candendboB - ^^^^^H 

■' Et talis auiB hoates dissipal, ^^^^| 

" Et trebria ftilgarihuB itlonitoa Bgjt."'^(p) ^^^^^ 

These csampleB, though literally Iranslaled, and destitute of the 
hamoDy of verse, will I think safficienlly demoriBlraie the force, the 
grandeur and sublimity of these imagea, which, when applied to oth- 
er events, suggest ideas still greater, than when described as plain 
facts by the pen of the historian, in however magnificent terms : for 
to the greatness and sublimity of the images which ore alluded to, is 
added the pleasure and adrairaiion which results from the compari- 
Bon between them and the objects which they are brought lo illus- 
trate. 

It is, however, worthy of observation, thai, since many of these 
images possess such a degree of resemblance as renders them equal- 
ly fit for the illustration of the same objects, it frequently happens 
that several of them are collected together, in order to magnify and 
embellish some particular event : of this there is an example in that 
very thanksgiving ode of David, which we have just now quoted.^* 
For, after describing the wrath and majesty of God, in imagery tak- 
en from the descent upon mount Sinai, as already explained, in the 
very next verse, the division of the Red Sea and the river Jordan is 
alluded to : 

" Turn appirebant BlTei aquaniin ; 

" RDtegebantar orbiB fbndamenla : 

" Ab iacrepBlione lui, o lehovi ; 

" Ab halilu apiritUB icae tuae. "IS 

It is evident, however, as well from the examples which have 
been adduced, as from the nature of the thing itaelf, that this epecies 



IS See also Uti. xxxiv, and whil \a ramaiked on that pasBsge, Led. XX. 
'• P141.. iviu. 16 
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of metaphor ia peculiarly adapted to the prophetic poelry. For some 
degree of obscurity ia the necessary atteudant upon prophecy ; not 
thai, indeed, which confuses the diction, and darkens the style ; but 
that which results from the necessiiy of repressing a part of the fu- 
ture, and &om the impropriety of making s complete revelation of 
every circumstance connected with the prediction. The event itself, 
therefore, is often clearly indicated, but the manner and the circum- 
stances are generally involved in obscurity. To this purpose image- 
ry such as we have specified, is excellently adapted, for it enables 
the prophet more forcibly to impress upon the minds of his auditors 
those parts of his subject which admit of amplification, the force,the 
splendour, ilie magnitude of every incident ; and at the same time 
more completely to conceal, what are proper to l>e concealed, the or- 
der, the mode, Eind the minuter circumstances attending the event. 
It is also no less apparent, that in this respect the aacred poetry 
bears little or no analogy to that of other nations : since neither his- 
tory nor fable afforded to the profane writers a sufficiently important 
More of this kind of imagery; nor did their subjects in general re- 
quire that use or application of it. 

This species of metaphor is indeed so adapted, as I before ob- 
■erved, to the nature of prophecy, that even profane poetry, when of 
the prophetic kind, is not altogether destitute of it : and we find that 
Virgil himself, in delivering his prophecies, has more than once 
adopted this method : 

" Nan Slmoii tibi, nee 
" DefueriDt: alius L&i 
" NalUB et ipso Dea, 

" Alter eril tuni Tithjs, et alle-ia quae vehil Argu 
I " DelectoB henna -. orunt otiun altera bttlla., 

'■ Atque iteruin «d Troism mlgnua miHotat Achilloa ;"" 

Though some will perhaps be inclined to interpret this passage lite- 
rally from the completion of the great ytar, and the doctrine of the 
general restitution of all things.'^ There is, indeed, this difference 
. between the sacred and profane writers, that among the latter we 
find freijuent examples of metaphors taken from some remarkable 
person and event, applied to some other event or character ; but we 
never find from such facts a general or common image derived. 
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which, as an established mode of expression, is regularly applied to 
the illustration of similar objects, even to the designation of a univer- 
sal or unlimited idea.(E) 

I have classed all these examples under one general head of met- 
aphor, though many of them might more properly be referred to that 
of allegory : but this circumstance is of no importance to the object 
which I was desirous of elucidating. Many, indeed, of those which 
I have produced on this last occasion, might more properly be refer- 
red to that sublimer kind of allegory, which, in its principal view, 
looks forward to a moving much more important than that which 
is obvious and literal ; and under the ostensible subject, as under a 
rind or shell, conceals one interior and more sacred. Of this, how> 
ever, we shall presently have occasion to speak more explicitly ; for 
when we come to treat of the allegory of the Hebrews, it will Jiie ne- 
cessary to touch upon that species (however difficult and obscure the 
subject) in which the sublimity of many of the sacred poems wilt 
be found chiefly to consi8t.(p) 



LECTURE X. 



OF ALLEOORV. 



IriAifD jnof*, IJw lifPlBulion of which laobtiauuiddAlliiitB , ulia frnip unii wbleh i>*L*- 
Itnluid boiatiAiL ; (litl jupvtiand 4djiiiieLi ba psripiciHga, hpcI ooihIuh (Dlhff va[0 nb- 

FumbtHorrbaPtoptiDliiiiiulpanlciilail) of Enkial.aximiiwd ueutdlnf lu Ihitiiuntniil. 

Another branch of the i'i^'a or figurative style, is Allegory, 
that is, a figure which, under Uie literal sen^ of the words, con- 
ceals a foreign or dislani meaning. Three forma ot allegory may 
be observed in the sacred pontry. The first is thai which ia 
commonly treated of by rhetoricians, a continuation of metaphor. 
" When several kindred metaphors succeed one another, they alter," 
■aye Cicero, " the form of a composition ; for wliich reason a suc- 
cession of this kind in called by the Greeks an Allegory ; and pro- 
perly, in respect to the etymology of the word ; but Aristotle, instead 
of considering it as a new species of figure, has more judiciously 
comprised such modes of expression under the general appellation 
of metaphors."' I therefore scarcely esteem it worth while to dwell 
upon this .'species of allegory ; since hitherto I have made no distinc- 
tion between it and the simple metaphor : for many of the enamples, 
which I produced as metaphors, are probably of ihis class : the prin- 
ciple of each is the same, nor indeed would it be an easy matter to 
restrict each to its proper limits, or to define wliere the one ends or 
the other begins. 

It will not, however, be foreign to our puqxise to remark the pe- 
culiar manner, in which the Hebrew poets uae the congenial figures, 
metaphor, allegory, and comparison, and particularly in the prophet- 
ic poetry. When ihey undertake to express any senliment in orna- 
mented language, they not only illustrate it with an abundance and 
I variety of imagery, but ihey seldom temper or regulate this imagery 
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by any fixed principle or standard. Unsatisfied with a simple met- 
aphor, they fi'equently run it into an allegory, or mingle with it a 
direct comparison. The allegory sometimes precedes and sometimes 
follows the simile ; to this is added a firequent change of imagery, 
and even of persons and tenses ; through the whole displaying a 
degree of boldness and fireedom, unconfined by rule or method, al- 
together peculiar to the Hebrew poetry. 

" Judah is a lion's whelp :"9 

This metaphor is immediately drawn out into an allegory, with a 
change of person : 

" From the prey, my son, thou art gone up ;** 
(to the dens in the mountains, understood:) In the succeeding sen- 
tences the person is again changed, the image is gradually advanced, 
and the metiqphor is joined with a comparison, which is repeated : 

'' He stoopeth down, he coucheth. as a lion, 
" And as a lioness ; who shall rouse him ?'* 

Of a simular nature is that remarkable prophecy, in which the exu- 
berant increase of the gospel on its first dissemination is most expli- 
citly foretold. In this passage, however, the mixture of the metaphor 
and comparison, as well aa the ellipsis of the word to be repeated, 
creates a degree of obscurity : 

** Beyond the womb of the morning is the dew of thy offiipring to thee :"3 
That is, '* preferable to the dew wlych proceeds horn the womb of 
morning; more copious, more abundant.'' In the interpretation of 
this passage, what monstrous blunders has an ignorance of the He- 
brew idiom produced ! (a) 

There is, indeed, a certain form, which this kind of allegory 
sometimes assumes, more perfect and regular, which therefore ought 
not to be overlooked, and that is, when it occupies the whole com- 
pass and argument of the composition. An excellent example of 
this may be seen in that well known allegory of Solomon,^ in which 
old age is so admirably depicted. The inconveniences of increasing 
years, the debility of mind and body, the torpor of the senses, are 
expressed, most learnedly and elegantly indeed, but with some de- 
greflgof obscurity, by different images derived from nature and com- 
mott Bib : for by this enigmatical composition, Solomon, after the 
manner of the Oriental sages, meant to put to trial the acuteness of 
his readers. It has on this account afibrded much exercise to the 
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ingenoitj of the learned, many of whom have differently, it is true, 
but with much learning and sagacity, explained the pas3age.(B) 

There is also in Isaiali an allegory, which, with no less elegance 
ofimftgery, is more simple and regular, more just and complete in 
the form and colouring : I shall, therefore, quote the whole passage.^ 
The prophet is explaining the design ond manner of ihe divine 
judgements . he is inculcating the principle, that Ood adopts differ- 
ent modes of acting in the chastisement of the wicked, but that the 
most perfect wisdom is conspicuous in all ; that " he will," as he had 
urged before, " exact judgement by the line, and righteousness by 
the plummet ;"* that he ponders with the most minute attention the 
distinctions of times, characters, and circumstances; alt the mo- 
tives to lenity or severity. All this is expres-ted in a continued alle- 
gory, the imagery of which is taken from ngriculfnre and threshing : 
the use and sujtableness of which imagery, as in a manner conse- 
crated to this subject, 1 have formerly explained, so that there is no 
need of further detail at present, 

'■ Aurc« BdvBrtite, sinus nudite vocem meain ; 

" Atlendite ct Buscultnte Mrmoni meo : 

*' Num ojntii tempore utit nrator ad aerenduni ; 

" ProBcindit el oiTriogil terrain auam ? 

" Nonno cum complanBTil eiue aoiwrliciDin, 

" Tum Epnrgil DigQlluu, buT diaiicit Guminum, 

" Et muidut fiir certa mensuim, 

'' EI bordeo ligiwtuni est et zeae apatiam laiun ? 

" Nam perfects eum iiutituit, Deiu eina ipaam erudit. 

" Neque vero tribulo trituratur nifrslla, 

" Nee rota ploMelli nuper cumioum circtimagitur.: 

" Sad virga ejcutitur nigella, 

~ n baculo ; far autem tri 



' ' Nee IfuQBn hoc perpDlua parget tiitunue ; 

" Aut agitabit rota ploatelli sui ; 

" Ncqua ungulia suie semper eitcret. 

'' Eliun boc n lehova prorenit: 

" Mirabiism se praestal coiieilio, mngnificum efroctu."(c) 

i| Another kind of allegory is that, which, in the proper and rc- 

' stricted sense, may be called parable, and consists of a continued 

■ narration of a fictitiou<< event, applied by way of simile to the illus- 

I tration of some important truth. The Greeks call these allegi> 

i riea divot or ditoloyoi, the Latins faltula: : and the writings of 
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quired the greatest celebrity. Nor fau our 8«Tioiir hmiflelf disdiiii- 
ed to adopt the same method of inatr uct ion, of whose parables it is 
doabcfhly whether they excel most in wisdom and utility, or in sweet- 
ness, elegance and perspicuity. I most observe, that the appella- 
tion of parable having been applied to his discourses of this kind, 
the term is now restricted fifom its former extensive signification to 
a more confined sense. This species of composition occurs very 
frequently in the prqphetic poetry, and particularly in that of Ese- 
kiel. But to enable us to judge with more certainty upon the sub- 
ject, it will be necessary to explain in a few words some of the pri- 
mary qualities of the poetic parables, that, by considering the gen- 
eral nature of them, we may decide more accurately on the merfto 
of particular examples. 

It is the first excellence of a parable to turn upon an image wdl 
known and applicable to the subject, the meaning of which is clear 
and definite ; for this circumstance will gite it per^icuity, which is 
essential to every species of allegory. If, therefore, by this rule we 
examine the parablea of the sacred prophets, we shall, I am persua- 
ded, find them not in the least deficitot. They are in general foun- 
ded upon such 'imagery as is fi-equenUy used, and similarly applied 
by way of mietaphor and comparison in the Hebrew poetry. Most 
accurate examples of this are to be found in the parable of the de- 
ceitfiil vineyard,'^ of the useless vine,^ which is given to the fire ; for 
under this imagery the ungratefiil peqple of God are more than 
once described. I may instance also that of the lion's whelps faUing 
into the pit,^ in which is appositely dii^Iayed the captivity of the 
Jewish princes ; or that of the fair, lofty, and flourishing cedar of 
Lebanon, ^^ which raised its head to the clouds, cut down at length 
and neglected ; exhibiting, as in a picture, the prosperity and the 
fall of the king of Assyria. I will add one more example (there is, 
indeed, scarcely any which might not with propriety be introduced 
here,) I mean that, in which the love of God towards his people, 
and their piety and fidelity to him, are expressed by an allusion to 
the solemn covenant of marriage. Ezekicl has pursued this image 
with uncommon fi-eedom in two parables ;^^ in truth almost all the 
sacred poets have touched upon it. There was, therefore, no part 
of the imagery of the Hebrew poetry more established than this ; nor 
ou<7ht it to appear extraordinary, that Solomon, in that most elegant 

' IsAi. V. 1 — 7. 8 EzEK. XV. and xix. 10 — 14. 

9 £zEK. xix. 1 — 9. 10 EzFK. xxxi. 11 EzKK. xvi. and xxiii. 
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poem, the CinticteB, should djsiinguiBh and depict the moM altered 
of all Bubjecta with Eimilar ouilinea and in aimilar coIouts.(ii) 

It ia not, however, sufficient, that tht^ image be apt and familiar ; 
it must also be elegant and beaulifiil in itself: since it is lor the 
purpose of a poetic parable, not only to explain more perfectly some 
proposition, but frequently to give it more animation and splendour. 
The imagery from naturui objects is superior to ail other in this 
te^>ect , for almost every picture from nature, if accurately drawn, 
has ita peculiar beauty. As tbe parables of the sacred poetH, thero* 
lore, consist chielly of this kind of imagery, the elegance of the nift- 
terials generally eerves to recommend them. If there be any of a 
different kind, such as may be accounted less delicate and refined, 
it ought to l>e considered, whether ihey arc not to be uccounted 
among tliose, the dignity and grace of which are lost to us, though 
they were perhaps wanting in neither to people of the same age and 
country. If any reader, for instance, should be offended with the 
boiling pot of Ezekiel,'^ and the scum flowing over into the Rre ; 
let him remember, tliat the prophet, who was also a priest, took the 
allusion from his own sacred rites : nor is there a possibijiiy, that an 
image could be accounted mean or diagusiing, which was connected 
with the holy ministration of Ilic temple. 

It is also essential to the elegance of a parable, that the imagery 
should not only be apt and beautiful, but that all its parts and appen- 
dages should be perspicuous and pertinent. It is, however, by no 
means necessary, that in every parable the allusion should be com* 
plete in every part ; such a degree of resemblance would frequently 
appear Wo minute and exact : but when the nature of the subject 
will bear, much more when it will even require a fuller explanation ; 
and when the similitude run.i directly, naturally, and regularly, 
through erery circumstance, then it cannot be doubted that it ia pro- 
ductive of the greatest beauty. Of all these excellencies, there can- 
not be more perfect examples than the parables which have been 
just specified. 1 will also venture lo recommend the well know par- 
ible of Nathan,'^ although written in pro)te, as well as that of Jo- 
tham,'* which appears to be (he most ancient extant, and approach- 
es somewhat nearer the pocticaJ form.(E) 

To these remarks I will add another, which may be consid- 
ered as the criterion of a parable, namely, that it be consistent 
throughout, and that the literal be never confounded with the figu- 

13 EiEK. ixFv. 3, &c, 13 3 R*». lii 1—4 '• Juo. U. 7—15. 



ntive sense. In this respect it materiallj difTera from the Sanaa 
species of allegory, which, deviating but gradually from the simple 
metaphor, does noi always immediately exclude literal expressions, 
or words without a hsure- But both tlie fact itself, and this distinc- 
tion, will more evidently appear from an example of each kind. 

The psalmist, (whoever he was) describing the people of larvel 
as a vme," has continued the metaphor, and happily drawo it out 
through a variety of additional circumstances. Among the many 
beauties of this allegory, not the least graceful is that modesty, with 
which he enters upon and concludes his subject, making an easy 
and gradual transition from plain to figurative language, and no less 
delicately receding back to the plain and unornamented narrative. 

" Ex Af'gjplo cduiiati vitem ; 

" Eiocisti geniee eaiuqne plantAsti : 

" Ante &ciem ciua pmepu4Mi locum " 

After this follow some figurative expressions, less cautiously intro- 
duced : in which when he has indulged for some time, how elegant- 
ly does he revert to his proper subject ! 

" ReTertoro, o Daiu oierciluuni ; 
" De coclo dospice ot intuere, 



" Et gtrmitdi quod. Ina planlavit dtztera, 
" Et toMii fHam tiii rotffirmAiti. 
" fgni comlniriiur penitusque mcctijinir ; 
" Per vultiu tai increpatioDPin peraunt. 

" Supor sobolem illam hoiiiinis quoin tibi coiiErmfiBti,"(F) 



I 



You may easily perceive, gentlemen, how, in this first kind of 
allegory, the literal may he mingled with the figurative sense : and 
even how graceful this practice appears, since light is more ttgreeably 
thrown upon the subject in an oblique manner, without too bare and 
direct an explication. But it is diRerent, when the some image puts 
on the form of the other sort of allegory, or parable, as in Isaiah.^' 
Here is no room for literal, or even ambiguous expressions ; every 
word is figurative ; the whole mass of colouring is taken from the 
same pallet. Thus what, in the former quotation, is expressed in 
undisguised language, namely, ''* the casting out of the nations, the 
preparation of the place, and its destruction from the rubuke ofthe 



Xiord," is by Isaiah expressed wholly in a flgurative manner: — 
"The Lord gathered out ihe stones from his vineyard, and cleared it: 
but when ii deceived hirn, he threw down its hedge, and made it 
wante, and commanded the clouds that they should rain no rain upon 
H." Eifpressions, which in the one case possess a peculiar grace, 
. would be absurd and incongruous in the other. For the continued 
metaphor and the parable have a very different aim. The sole in- 
tention of the former is to embellish a subject, to represent it more 
OMgnificently, or at the most to illustrate it ; that, by describing it 
I In more elevated language, it may strike the mind more forcibly : 
but the intent of the latter is to withdraw the truth for a moment 
filom our sight, in order to conceal whatever it may contain ungraceliil 
•«r disgusting, and to enable it secretly to insinuate itself, and obtain 
' an ascendency as it were by stealth. There is, liowever, a. species- 
I. of parable, the intent of which is only to illustrate the subject, such 
'< u that remarkable one of Ezekiel,''' which I just now commended, 
^4f the cedar of Lebanon : than which, if we consider the imagery 
. itself, none was ever more apt or more beautiful; if the description 
' ind colouring, none was ever more elegant or s^dendid ; in which, 
: however, the poet has occasionally allowed himself to blend the Rg- , 
J mstivc with the literal description :^^ whether he has done this he- 
^ cause the peculiar nature of this kind of parable required it, or 

[whether his own fervid imagination alone, which disdained the strict- 
n rules of composition, was his guide, I can scarcely presume to de- 
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OF THE MYSTICAL ALLEGORY. 

The definition of the Myitical AHefory— Foonded npoB the aOeforieal or typieal Mtiu* of the 
Jewieh relif ioo— The diatiootioD between thie aad the two feriMt epeeiw ofaUeforf ; is the 
nature of the material! ; it being allowable in the former to make nee of imafOfj from in- 
dSflhrent objeeti ; in this, onlj enoh aa it derived from thinga aaered, or their oppoahee ; ia 
the former, the exurior imafe haa no fonndatioa ia truth ; ia Uto latter, hoih iawfae aie 
equally true— The diflereoce io the form or manner of treattof them— The moet beantirul 
form ii whea the correepoiidlnf Imafoe ran parallel throofh the whole poem, and motoally 
illaatrate eaoh etheg^EKaaplae of thia i« thteeeoad and eeveoty eeaeod Flnlme->Tha par- 
abolic etyle admirably adapted to thia apeeiea of allegory ; the nature of which reoder* it 
the language moat proper for prophecy— Extremely dark in itaelf, bat it ia gradually cleared 
np by the aerftea of evente foretold, and more eomplMe revelatkHi ; tioM alao^ whiah in the 
general obaeurea, contributea to ita full ezplaoation. 

The third species of allegory, which also prevails nrach in the 
prophetic poetry, is wlien a double meaning is couched under the 
same words ; or when the same production, aco<frding as it is di^ 
ferently interpreted, relates to difTerent events, distant in time, and 
distinct in their nature. These different relations are termed the 
literal and the mystical senses ; and these constitute one of the most 
difficult and important topics of Theology. The subject is, howev- 
er, connected also with the sacred poetry, and is therefore deserving 
of a place in these lectures. 

In the sacred rites of the Hebrews, things, places, times, offices, 
and such like, sustain as it were a double character, the one proper 
or literal, the other allegorical ; and in their writings these subjects 
are sometimes treated of in such a manner, as to relate either to the 
one sense or the other, singly, or to both united. For instance, a 
composition may treat of David, of Solomon, of Jerusalem, so as to 
be understood to relate simply either to the city itself and its mon- 
archs, or else to those objects, which, in the sacred allegory of the 
Jewish religion, are denoted by that city and by those monarchs : or 
the mind of the author may embrace both objects at once, so that 
the very words which express the one in the plain, proper, historical, 
and commonly received sense, may typify 'the other in the sacred, 
interior, and prophetic sense. 



From these principles of the Jewish religion, this kind of allego- 
ry, which I am inclined lo call niysticiil, aeema more especially to 
derive its origin, and from these we must endeavour at an explanation 
of it. But its nature and peculiar properties will probably be more 
easily demonstrable, if we previously define in what respects it is 
difieieiit from the two former species of allegory. 

The 6r9t remarkable difference it), thai in allegories of the kind 
already noticed, the writer is at liberty to make use of whatever im- 
agery is most agreeable to his fancy or inclination : there is nothing 
in universal nature, nothing which the mind perceives, either by 
sense or reflection, which may not be adapted in the form of a con- 
tinued metaphor, or even of ■ parable, to the illustration of some 
other subject. This latter kind of allegory, on the contrary, can 
only be supplied with proper materials from the sacred rites of the 
Hebrews themselves ; nor can it be introduced, except in relation to 
mich things as are directly connected with the Jewish religion, or 
their immediate opposites. For to Israel, Sion, Jerusalem, in the 
allegorical as well as the literal sense, are opposed Assyria, Babylon, 
Egypt, Idumea ; and the same opposition exists in other subjects of 
a similar nature. The two former kinds of allegory are of the same 
general nature with the other figuren, and partake of the common 
privileges of poetry ; this latter, or mystical allegory, has its founda- 
tion in the nature of the Jewish economy, and is adapted solely to 
Ute poetry of the Hebrews. Hence that truly Divine Spirit, which 
has not disdained to employ poetry as the interpreter of its sacred 
will, hsn also in a manner appropriated lo its own use this kind of 
allegory, as peculiarly adapted to ihe publication of future events, 
and to the typifying of the moat sacred mysteries : bo that should it, 
OB any occasion, be applied to a profane and common subject ; be- 
ing diverted from its proper end, and forced as it were from its natu- 
ral bias, it would inevitably want all its power and elegance. (a) 

There is likewise this further distinction, that in those other 
forma of allegory, the exterior or ostensible imagery is fiction only ; 
the truth lies altogether in the interior or remote sense, which is 
veiled as it were under this thin and pellucid covering. But in the 
allegory, of which we are now treating, each idea is equally agreea- 
ble to truth. The exterior or ostensible image is not a shadowy col- 
ouring of the interior sense, but is in itself a reality ; and although 
h sustain another character, it does not wholly lay aside its own. 
For instance, in the melaptior or parable, the lion, the eagle, the c»- 



I For instance, 
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dmr, considered wiili respect to their identical existeDce, are alto- 
gether destitute of reality ; but what we read of Datid, Solomoo, or 
It in this Roblimer kind of allegory, may be either accepted 
T may be mystically interpreted according to the 
Kligion of the Hebrews, and ia each view, whether considered con- 
junctly or apart, will be found equally agreeable to truth. 

Thus far this kind of allegory differs from the former in the ma- 
terials, or in the nature of the imagery which it employs ; but there 
is some difference aira in the form or manner of introducing this 
imagery. I had occasion before to remark the liberty, which b al- 
lowed in the continued metaphor, of mingling the literal with the 
figurative meaning, that is, the obvious with the remote idea ; which 
IS a liberty alit^ether inconsistent with the nature of a parable. Bui 
to establish any certain rules with regard to this point in the con- 
duct of the mystical allegory, would be a difficult and hazardous un- 
dertaking. For the Holy Spirit has evidently chosen different 
modes of revealing his sacred counsels, according to the circum- 
stances of persons and limes, inciting and directing at pleasure the 
minds of his prophets : at one time displaying with an unbounded 
liberality the clear indications of future events ; at another impart- 
ing some obscure intimations with a sparing hand. Thus there is a 
vast variety in ihe use and conduct of the mystical allegory ; in the 
modes in which the corresponding images are arranged, and in 
which they are obscured or eclipsed by one another. Sometimes 
is BO prominent and conspicuous, both in 
, that the remote or figurative sense is 
mor through it.(B) On the other hand, 
and that more frequently, the figurative sense is found to beam forth 
with so much perspicuity and lustre, that the literal sense is quite 
cast into a shade, or becomes indiscernible. Sometimes the prin- 
cipal or figurative idea is exhibited to tbe attentive eye with a con- 
stant and eq[ial light ; and sometimes it unexpectedly glares upon 
us, and breaks forth with sudden and astonishing coruscations, like 
a flash of lightning bursting from the clouds. But the mode or form 
of this figure, which possesses the most beauty and elegance (and 
that elegance is the principal object of this disquisition) is, when 
the two images equally conspicuous run, as it were, parallel through 
the whole poem, mutually illustrating and correspondent to each 
other. Though the subject be obscure, I do not fear being able to 
produce one or two undoubted instaiices of this peculiar excellence. 



the obvious or literal si 

thfe words 

scarcely permitted to glin 



which, if I am not misulten, will suflicienily explain what I have ad- 
vanced concerning the nature of the mysticni allegory. 

The subject of the second Psalm is the egtablishment of David 
upon the throne, agreeably to the almighty decree, notwithstanding 
the fruitlesii opposition of his enemies. The character which David 
RUBtains in tliie poem is twofold, literal and allegorical. If on the 
first reading of the Psalm we consider the character of David in the 
literal sense, ihd composition appears sulliciently perspicuous, and 
abundantly illustraied by fads from the sacred history. Through 
the whole, indeed, there is an unusual fervour of language, a bril- 
liancy of metaphor ; and sometimes the diction is uncommonly ele- 
vated, as if to intimate, that something of a more sublime and impor- 
tant nature lay concealed within ; and as if the poet had some inten- 
tion of admitting us to the secret recesses of his subject. If, in con- 
seiinence of this indication, we turn our minds to contemplate the 
internal sense, and apply the same passages to the allegorical David, 
a nobler scries of events is presented to us, and a meaning not only 
more sublime, but even more perspicuous, rises to the view. Should 
any thing at lirat appear bolder and more elevated than the obvious 
sense would bear, it will now at once appear clear, expressive, and 
admirably adapted to the dignity of the principal subject. If, after 
having considered attentively the subjects apart, we examine them 
&t length in a united view, the beauty and subhmity of this most el- 
egant poem will be improved. (c) We may then perceive the vast 
disparity of the two images, and yet the continual harmony and 
agreement that subsists between them, the amazing resemblance, as 
between near relations, in every feature and lineament, and the ac- 
curate analogy which is preserved, so that cither may pass for the 
original, whence the other was copied. New light is reflected upon 
the diction, and a degree of dignity and importance is added to the 
sentiments, whilst they gradually rise from humble to more elevated 
objects, from human to divine, till at length the great subject of the 
poem is placed in the most conspicuous light, and the composition 
attains the highest point of sublimity. 

What has been remarked concerning this Psalm, may be applied 
with propriety to the seventy-second, which exactly resembles it both 
in mailer and form. It might not improperly be entitled the inau- 
guration of Solomon. The nature of the allegory is the same with 
the former ; the style is something different, on account of the dis- 
parity of the subject. In the one ihe pomp and splendour of victory 
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to illapliyod i in tlw mImt the placid imiigei of peace and Udij- 
'I'tin nih (if tlm Utwi !■, lltMolnm, tuoie calm and lempente, man 
iirHmririilml, morv li|tiirittivr ; uot alKmndini; in the same boUnts 
nl' |WT»raillWttiHi >■ Ihi! fiwinrr, bul tathfir touched with the gav oA 
timrM aoliiUfinx nf natiin-, in iu iikmI fbninahing and delightful 
MM, Ffwn ihla fxanipln muim> lit;hi wiU be thrown upon ibe ob- 
Itirit ttf tlw (wnbolio atyk; ia putieular il will ^p«ar miminUi 
Mlit|Mwl tn (Kit kind of tUigor;, oa aooount of ila abouadiag ■ 
mtlAli lit Ihla v^oIm oT inwf«rj. For >■ the iiMgwr oC MlHe n 
W|H«1ly MlvuttMd W »xpw« tha idMS of dma» aad ^liriunl, « rf 
htlHtaH iMiwit * MWMin aMlocT Mnc praawred is Mdi; m it «» 
lly aiimlta iKm (l«ctM> of ambituilr, wkieh ajppeus eMential to ^m 
njltirtt, Kf t)wM HtMiw 111* coi^fOik i Ba in U iba ibhw tine diran- 
IM Mit pM»^ii«WHi», ft|ipU«^k M bttth aoMM. and obamie taaei- 
Itwri *wd w>wifl«i** l y wn i f a t w i d in ^P^P*^ ■*'''" aBegon."^ 

nilli lmw**«r, a il»fw* of ohMMkj mmN •oo a aio w aUy aOead 
Ihla M.\V »(' a>vM)MMkMi : mm) llua ah M wri^ Mt wdj nmIu &aa 
IW H«Wt» vS Uh" ft«tw». hw *i •»•• ••» witltmm its pecidiar Blility. 
tW iW IHIMiMl attifwy w M Ikia aa«7 VMMNM M> agraeable to tbi 
MIW* «f )iW|>>i» » y. ikM k • Ik* Ann «lMh Am kun gonoyiT. 
ftw( I wttatM «M lawMIt, nwwwa iw m mm tmmi <ar Ike predictioii 
Ml' ftaMtv *w«M. U ihwtifc** •<r<M» M a bmmt uactlj eooSom- 
fthta *<« tW MtMMtMM nf |mi(kk*rT ^ iW n, in a 4ark, diagniaed. and 
tMH\><«l» MMMWT : n l iM tton wM ia a ja— tal «af tfanr fim and 
AMtlMw i awl orMnaa Jtacaad ia g to wi— uh m of daaewp ti o*. aad 
»x«iMwm> «f d<r«ail. It o« aoaat occamMa it tayiaauly Mpufiaa an; 
MttlaMa o«i««aastaM», il amw U h» far nn pwac^al nawoa :L 
Fln*« that, as |t«aMaH? iNffmn. by MMwtr «iiMnwii« fiuB OBI 
<h»w llw liwral aM>a«ui(, tlw a mw iaa ha; ba axciMd to tbe iuTea- 
Itnaiio* of the ftiumir* wmv; awl aaB—fly. ibat certain expreaa 
inarlt«,ordHun|u»huM| fkaiwm, nay ooeMonallj shew tbuMelres, 
wKioh. aftw tbe awmw|ai « bww n t oTtbapvoAcoon, najr be NftcieM 
irt rMM^ erer^r doubt, and to aand and co««na, ia all pointa, tbe 
tnitb and diviniiy nl' iba )wt^tb»«T. 

Tbe ptcfOw^ic, iM)«*d, tldRM « OM Kifwo fro* efciy otber 
Hwcm oT tbe Mcj«d poeu.v ; wbtw 6m dira^vd k a iapenettaU]! 
obwun ; and tiMo, wbicb daritMn ewr eibw e 

1 r«»i xiu n, lit, 1* »^ U:» 29 
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dates this. That obscurity, therefore, in which at first this part of 
the sacred writings was involved, is now in a great measure remo- 
ved ; there are now many things which the course of events (the 
most certain interpreter of prophecy) has camj^etely laid open ; from 
many the Holy Spirit has itself condescended to remove the veil, 
with which they were at first concealed ; many sacred institutions 
there are, the reason and intent of which are more clearly under- 
stood, since the design of the Jewish dispensation has been more 
perfectly revealed. Thus it happens, that, iastmcted and supported 
by these aids, of which the ancient Hebrews were destitute, and 
which in truth appear not to have been conceded to the prophets 
themselves, we come better accomplished for the knowledge and 
comprehension of that part of the sacred poetry, which is the most 
singular in its nature, and by far the most difficult of exp}anation.(D) 
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In the Tollowing Lecture 1 shall endeavour lo treat of the com- 
parison, which I have classed tiie third in order of the poetical fig- 
ures, with a view of illustrating In some degree both its general pro- 
perticB, and its peculiar application and force in the poetic compoai* 
tious of the Hebrews. 

Cocnpari.wns aerve three ilisiinci purposes, namely, illustration, 
amplification, and pleasure or variety. 

In the first place, comparisons are introduced to illustrate a sub- 
ject, and to place it in a clearer and more conspicuous point of view. 
This is most successfully effected, when the object wliich fiiniiBheB 
ihe simile is familiar and perspicuous, and when it exactly agrees 
with that to which it is compared. Inthis species of comparison el- 
evation or beauty, sublimity or splendour, are of little consequence ; 
strict propriety, and a direct resemblance, calculated exactly for the 
explanation of the subject, is a sufficient commendation. Thua 
Homer very accurately depicts the numbers of the Grecian army, 
their ardour and eagerness for battle, by a comparison taken from 
flies collected about a milk pail ; and Virgil compares the diligence 
of the Tyrians in building their city, and the variety of their oc- 
cupations, with the labours of the bees ; without in ihe least degrad- 
ing the dignity of the epic muse.' 



LeCT. XII. or THE COBfPARISOIf. 

I might produce many eKamplea to the purpose from the sacred 
poetry, but shall content niyueirwith two or three, than which, both 
as to matter and expression, nothing can be meaner or more vulgar, 
nothing, however, can be conceived more Torcible or expressive. 
Isaiali introduces the king of Assyria insolendy boasting of bia vie- 
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There is also another comparison of Isaiah taken from domestic life, 
very obvious and very common ; but which for the gracefulness of 
the imagery, the elegance of the arrangement, aud the forcible ex- 
pression of the tetiderest affections, has never been exceeded : 



" Etiun illne Pquidom oblivisci polerint ; 
" Ego vera tui non obliviseaj-."^ 

There is another species of comparison, the principal intent of 
which is the amplilication of the subject ; and this is evidently of a 
different nature from the former : for, in ibe first place, il is neces- 
sary ihal the image which is introduced for the purpose of amplify- 
ing or ennobling a subject, be sublime, beautiful, magnificent, or 
splendid, and therefore not Irite or common ; nor is it by any means 
necessary that the resemblance be exact in every circumstance. 
Thus Virgil has the address to impart even to the labours of his bees 
a wonderful air of sublimity, by a comparison with the exertions of 
the Cyclops in fabricating the thunderbolts of Jupiter :^ thus he ad- 
mirably depicts the grace, the dignity and strength of his .£nea3, 
by comparing him with Apollo on the top of Cynthus renewing the 
sacred chorus ; or with the mountains Athos, Eryx, and Appenine.^ 
Thus also Homer, in which he is imitated by Virgil, compares two 
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heroes rushing to battle, with Mais and his offspring Terror advan- 
cing from Thrace to the PlilegyaDs and Ephyrians.^ But if it ahould 
be objected, that as comparisons of the former kind are wanting in 
dignity, so these (in which familiar objects are compared with ob- 
jects but little known, or with objects which hace little a^eetnent 
or resemblance to them) arc more likely to obscure than to illustrate; 
let it be remembered, that each species of comparison has in view a 
different end. The aim of the poet in the one case is perspicuity, 
to enable the mind clearly to perceive the subject, and to compre- 
hend the whole of it at one view ; in tlie other the object is sublim- 
ity, or to impress the reader with the idea that the magnitude of the 
subject is scarcely to be conceived. When considered in this light, 
it will, 1 dare presume, be allowed, that none of these forms of com- 
parison, when rightly applied, is delicient, either in propriety OT et> 
pgance. 

The Hebrews have nothing that corresponds with those fabler, 
to which the Greek and Roman poets have recourse, when amplifi- 
cation ia required : nor can we be surprised that imagery so conse- 
crated, so dignified by religion and antiquity, and yet of so obvioua 
and established acceptation as to be intelligible to the meanest un- 
derstanding, should supply abundant and suitable materials lor this 
purpose. The sacred poets, therefore, resort in this case chiefly to 
the imagery of nature ; and this they make use of, indeed, with so 
much elegance and freedom, that we have no cause to regret the 
want of those lictious, to which other nations have recourse. To 
express or delineate prosperity and opulence, a comparison is as- 
sumed fi'om the cedar or the palm :" if the form of majesty or exter- 
nal beauty is to be depicted, Lebanon or Carmcl is presented to our 
view.^ Sometimes they are furnished with imagery from their t^ 
ligiouB rites, at once beautiliil, dignified, and sacred. In both these 
modes, the Psalmist most elegantly e\tols the pleasures and advan- 
tages of fraternal concord : 

" Ut anru siuvis tmlsami, quam tuodituT 
'■ Aronia in snorum caput, 

" Et imbre laeto proluena barbam et sinus 
" Limbum pcrcrrat aureum : 

" Ut raa, ten ell D. genunolis orgfluteis 
" Pingans Sionii gramiiia ; 

"I U. siii. 986. £N.iiii.331. 
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" Aut venu duloi inebriani uliginc 



Let lu, however, attend for a moment to Tsaiah, whom no writer 
hu surpassed in propriety, when his aim ia to illustrate ; or in eub- 
limity, when he means to ampliry his subject : 

" O lumultum popalornm inultorum ! 

" InatBc tumullua muiam lumulloBntur : 

" O Itetnitum astionuin 1 

" Inator fVemittu uguatum Immanium conrremunt. 

" Populi tn>tD.[ fromilUB aijuu^iii multariiiu confiemunt 

" Sed illo ini^repanle procul fii^tcnt ; 

" Et »gnnlur, ut glunit niontium vento correpla, 

" Ulque «tipuU rotsW turbine."! '{i) 

The third species of comparison seems to hold a middle rank be- 
tween the Iwo preceding: and the sole intent of it is, by a mixture 
of new and varied imagery with the principal matter, to prevent sa- 
tiety or disgust, and to promote the entertainment of the reader. It 
neither descends to the humility of tlie one, nor emulates the sublim- 
ity of the other. It pursues rattier the agreeable, the ornamental, 
the elegant, and ranges through all the variety, all the exuberance 
of nature. In so extensive a tieldit would be an infinite task to col- 
lect all that might be observed of each particular, I shall remark 
one circumstance only, which though it .sometimes take place in the 
Iwo former species of comparison, may be said nolwithslanding to 
be chiefly appropriated to this last. 

There are two operations of the mind, evidently contrary to each 
Other. The one consists in combining ideas, the other in separating 
and distinguishing them. For in contemplating the innumerable 
forms of things, one of the first reflections which occurs is, that there 
are some which have au immediate agreement, and some which are 
directly contrary to each other. The mind, therefore, contemplates 
those objects which have a resemblaiice in their universal nature in 
such a manner, as naturally to inquire whether in any respect they so 
disagree, as to furnish any mark of discrimination; on the contrary, 
it investigates those which are generally dilferent in such a manner, as 
to remark whether, in their circumstances or adjuncts, they may not 
possess something in common, which may serve as a bond of connex- 
ion or association tn class or unite them. The final cause of the 
former of these operations seems to be — to caution and guard us 
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aguBil cnor, in ffiiMiiiiBg one witk aaodier; of the Utter, lo 
htm a kmd of l e y o eit o ij f of k i w He d g e, wUch may be reeoited to, 
m o ocwmm aer r ca , either fcr iflky or pleagoie. These ooDstitiite 
the r«o &ciihiea» which are diitiaguhed 1^ the sames of judgement 
and imagination.^ As aocniacj of judgement is demonstrated by 
dkcorering in things, which have in general a verj strong resem- 
hlance, some partial disagreeaMnt ; so the genios or &ncy b entitled 
to the highest commendation, when in those obieds, which upon 
the whole have the least agreement, some striking similarity is tra- 
ced out*' In those comparaons. therefae, the chief purpose of 
which is ornament or ple«Mre« thus &r may pass fiw an established 
principle, that they are sMwt hMy to arciiwipKih this cad, when the 
image » not «dhr ehff an t aind afnwnM^ baa ts also taken from an 
object, which in ib«^ y m t tol i» aw ( Hw iJ |i dHerem from the subject 
of compari:)Ott, %»a 99fy sifll^ ami |Hrt Mn in i iii i^rees with it in one 
or two of lis am ibi»i^ 

But I ahiJt piQbaMv tt^pbMkll(hwt^W«mr bv nn mmpie There 
is in Virgil a QQQi|mtt»«Ni^ V> wtiia a i l ftam Homer, of a boiling cal- 
fhon.^-* Siippgc^tfi^ kit <Mch |iMt ^hr luiiiiaiMm and description 
e^natty elegani; ^ttMC »» At wh tow a betweta the thii^ eoanpared 
b diligent, :^ ih^ fr«c<t and WnwRv of chr rsmpaiiiim » difeent 
in the tw^ p«)i^^ hfc Mknatt tb» wa>i«s of the nwy XanAns boil- 
i^ in their <hannri ViiW tb^r. wbkh T«ka» km tkran into the 
nvw% tm com^NNN^I mob ike biMika^ ^ a Wmm^ cnldran : Wm Yir- 
|il com^iai^M «^ iW ^#me v^^ che miarf of Tmm agimaed bj 
*t toi\^ gf th«^ tor> AVk«\ TV w Wii^ as$e«h9 ideas mui- 
fcirty aiik1^x ^ w^her ija kir d tb» sarnie, and only dtffrnng in cir- 
•"wawtonewL; %he %«h^. «» the OMNwry. i i n iimi objects, which 
•>^ eTidtail^ ^vf> hd^t^nii in their nu ai i . bus aptly i^reeiBig in 

M» Laftin y^m «l n^ . <k««f^a&ed. and agrcimble: bat dnt of the 
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Greek, although not deatituie of force in illustrating the eubject, is 
undoubledly wanticg in alt the graces of variety, ornament, and 
aplendour. 

For the same reason, there is perhaps no comparison of any poet 
extant more ingenious, more elegant or perfect in its kind, than the 
following of the same excellent poel : 



" Cuncta videns, ina.gi 

" in partaeqae rapit VR 
" Sicut aquie Iremului 
" Sole tepercuBium, ai 
" Omnia pervolilat lale 
" Elrigitut, aummique f 



irarum fluctuat acalu ; 

celorom, nunc dividil illuc, 

perque omnia veraBI ; 

>cia iibi lumen aCnU 
imagine lunne, 
;a, iamquD rab auras 
Iciquearia lecti."lS 






lie appears to be indebted for this passage to Apollonius Rhodiua : 

Bv/ta SI o! irpnJi^ ajtiSiur trXMSit !9vn, 

'Hi2i<,v »[ -lit It lifitis irmaUntti alfii, 

'Yiatet i^atmiaa, ji 1^ tier i,i ilfifii 

'Hi jiou It •fovl^ ■ijfUTBi- i/ IT i*9a tai ir^a 

'ilailil BtQBifHiYyi Tirimaiiat iioDowm. 

'Q( li mi .> m^iooi Ulan jlUCiTo Mi^ijc.lK 

In this description, Virgil, as usual, has much improved upon his 
original ; and particularly in that circumstance, which is the most 
essential of all, that on which the fitness of the comparison depends, 
and which forms the hinge, as il ivere, upon which it turns, he has 
greatly surpassed the ancient author. 

It appears, thcrcrore, that in comparisons, the chief de^gn of 
which is ornament or variety, the principal excellence reaulla from 
the introduction of an image different in kind, but correspondent in 
some particular circumstances. There are, however, two capital 
imperfections to which this figure is sometimes liable : one, when 
objects too dissimilar, and dissimilar chieHy in the adjuncts or cir- 
cumstances, are forced into comparison ; the other, and not less 
common or importanl, though perhaps less adverted to, when the 
relation or resemblance is in general too exact and minute. The 
' comparison in the one case is monstrous and whimsical ; in the oth- 
er it is grovelling and inanimate. 

Examples innumerable in illustration of the present subject might 
be found in the sacred poetry ; I shall, howeve^, produce not more 
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than two from Isuah. The first from the historical narration of the 
confederacy between the Syrians and the Israelites against the king- 
dom of Judab, " which when it was lold unto the king," says the 
prophet, " hie heart wan moved, and the hearts of his people, as the 
trees of ibe wood are moved with the wind,"" The other is a poet- 
icsl comparison, which is fuller and more diffuse than the custom of 
the Hebrews generally admits ; the subject of correspondent appli- 
cation, however, is perfectly exact. The divine grace, and its ef^ 
feds, are compared with showers that fertilize the earth : an image 
which is uniformly appropriated to that purpose - 
" Nam aicut descendlt pin via. 



" El ni 



dec. 



■ Alcjus i 


Mac non i 


tevtiu 


tur. 




Donac 


imgnvem 


tt«lliii 


rem. 




■E«jnqu 


e foacundivarit. 


«t fHcerit grrmii 


■Uldat. 


semen ser 


entiel 




iomedeo 


T«lB er 


it verbum 


quod 




reprodi 



" Non ad mo revertetur irritum, 

" Quill elfecerit quodcunque volui, 

" Et feliciler truisegerit quod ei mindav 



19(.) 



More examples, and of superior elegance, may be found in the 8 
of Solomon :^^ it must not, indeed, be dissembled, that there are 
some in that poem, which are very reprehensible, on account of that 
general dissonance and fanciful agreement, which I have Just re- 
marked as a great imperfection attending the free use of this fig- 
ure.** We must be cautious, however, lest in some cases we charge 
the poet with errors, which are in reality our own ; since many of 
the objects which suggested these comparisons, are greatly obscured, 
and some of them removed entirely beyond the sphere of our know> 
ledge by distance of time and place. It is the part of a wise man 
not rashly to condemn what we are able but partially to compre- 

These three forms, according to which, for the sake of perspicu- 
ity, I have ventured to class comparisons in general, are however 
not BO incompatible, that they may not occasionally meet, and be va- 
riou.'^y blended with each other. That indeed appears to be the 
moat perfect comparison which combines all these different objecb^ 
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and while it expIaiiiH, serres at the same time to araplify and embel- 
lish the subject ; and which possesaea evidence and elevutian, sea- 
soned with elegance and variety. A more complete example is 
scarcely to be found than thai passage, in which Job mipeauhea the 
iniidelity and ingratitude of liis friends, who in hia adversity denied 
him those cousolaiions of teDdernesg and sympathy, which in his 
proHperoua state, and when lie needed them not, they had lavished 
upon him : he compares them with streams, which, increased by 
the rains of winter, overflow their borders, and display for a little 
time a copious and majestic torrent ; but with the hrat impulse of the 
Bolar beams are suddedly dried up, and leave those, who unlbrtu- 
oalely wander through the deserts of Arabia, destitute of water, and 
perishing with thirst."^ 

Thus far of comparisons in general, and of their matter and in- 
tention : it remains to add a few words concerning the particular 
form and manner, in which the Hebrewa usually exhibit them. 

The Hebrews introduce comparisons more frequently perhaps 
than the poets of any other nation ; but the brevity of them in gene- 
ral compensates for their abundance. The resemblance usually 
turns upon a single circumstance : that they explain in the most sim- 
ple terms, rarely introducing any thing at all foreign to the purpose. 
The following example, therefore, is almost singular, since it is load- 
ed with an extraordinary accession, or I might almost say a superflu- 
ity of adjuncts ; 

" Enint sicut herba tectonim, 

" Qdm prituqaam efflorascet biituiI : 



"N., 



.|>l.t . 



nipuliM calligil 



o lehovse vobia adHlt;I>3 



The usual practice of the Hebrews is, indeed, very difTerenl Irom 
this ? sometimes a single word, and commonly a very short sentence, 
comprehends the whole comparison. This peculiarity proceeds from 
the nature of the sententious style, which is always predominant in 
the Hebrew poetry, and, as I before remarked, consists in condens- 
ing and compressing every exuberance of expression, and rendering 

«l Job yi. 15—20. 

>9 A eiutomuy eipreuion mnde uae of in Ibia buBiaew. Se» Rutb ii, 4. 

*3 Psalm exziz. 6—6, Sea dio Fiai^ uzzui. 3 
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it dose and pointed. Thus, in the very parts in which other poete 
are copious and difTuse, ihe Hebrews, on ihe contrary, are brief, en- 
ergetic, and animated ; not gliding along in a smooth and eqntl 
slrenm, but with the inequality anJ impetuosity of a lorrenl. Thu* 
their comparisons assume a. peculiar form and appearance ; Ibr it it 
not so much their custom to dilate and embellish each particular im- 
age with a variety of adjuncts, as to heap together a number of pa^ 
allel and analogous comparisons, all of which are expressed in a style 
of the utmost brevity and simplicity. Moses compares the celestial 
influence of the divine song, which he utters by the command of 
God, with showers which water the fields ; and on an occasion when 
a Greek or Latin poet would have been contented with a single com- 
parison, perhaps a little more diffused and diiersified, he has intro- 
duced two pairs of similes exactly expressive of the same thing : 

" DpBlillkbit, ut plnvia, doctrina men ; 

" Ul inibrex tenuiBiitni in herhas; 
" Ut deriBiie gultula« in gramina. "3'< 

The Psalmist makes use of the same form in the following : 
" Tac, DcUB mi, ul smt inBtor glumae rolatae. 
" InsUr Btipulae correptBe vrnlo : 
" Ut uitiuu comburit ignis, 
" Ut montcB inceodit flammi ; 
" Sic tu illoB tuB. lerapoBta.tH pPraaquBre, 
" Tuwiuo turbine conflteraaloa «gB."i'S(t) 

This is, indeed, the most common, but by no means the only 
form which this figure assumes in the Hebrew poetry : there is an- 
other, in which the comparison is more diffusively displayed ; in 
which case the equal distribution of the sentences is still strictly ad- 
hered to ; the image itself, however, is not repeated, but its attri- 
butes, which explain one another in two parallel sentences ; as Mo- 
ses has done in a comparison immediately following that which I 
just now quoted, in which he compares the care and paternal affec- 
tion of the Deity for his people, with the natural tenderness of the 
eagle for its young : 

" Ut AquiliL eicitut identidoin nidum ti 

" Supper puUoB buob ease inoLlnt: 

" Elpandit pennoB, aasumiteoa; 

" GcBtut B08 BupFT alun Buam."3E 

3* Dbut. uxii. 8. as Piuua. Ixiiiii. 13—15 « Dkdt. xixii. 11. 
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le same is observable also in that most elegant comparison of Job, 
ich I formerly commended ; and which for this reason I shall 
w quote entire^ by way of conclusion : 

" Fratrei mei perfide egerent sieat torrens, 

<^ Ut decunuB torrentiain illico tranBierunt ; 

'^ Qui turbidi ruunt a glacie ; 

" In quos resoluta absccndUur nix : 

« Quo tempore aestu afficiuntur, pereunt ; 

'* Cum calescit, ezscinduntur e loco buo : 

** Declinant cartervae de via Bua ; 

" Aflcendunt in deBerta et intereunt : 

" Beapectant eos catervae Themaeae ; 

** Turmae Sabaaae apem in eos intendunt : 

** Pudet illaa fiduciae Buae ; 

" Perveniunt illuc, et enibeBCunt. "27(d) 



27 Job vi. 15—20. 
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OP THE FBOSOPOPCEIA, OR PERBOMPICATtON 

TnUirii orPtrniniBuIlnn. wh«n a cKarsclar ii uiifned lo Itciitioat ur inuiBiu abjaeu, 
■Bit whan > prnbibk ipsnrh li lllrihulari In a nal panon— nTAelilloui xai inanimu elm- 

ar Bahjion, (in luiib) whicl. con.ul. ■llopXhu of ihi. agan, utf athllilu il la all iu 41C- 
f>Ki)l fotni. 

Thk last in order of those figures, which I proposed to treat o^ 
as being most adapted to the parabolic stvie, is the Prosopopoeia, or 
Person ilication,(A) Of this figure there arc two binds. One, when 
action and character are attributed to fictitious, irraiional, or even 
inanimate objects ; the other, wheu a probable but fictitious speech 
is assigned to a reaJ character. The former evidently partakes of 
the nature oflhe metaphor, and is by Tar the boldest and most dar- 
ing of that class of figures. Seasonably introduced, therefore, it has 
uncommon force and expression ; and in no hands whatever is more 
successful in this respect than in those of the Hebrew writers : I 
may add also, that none more frequently or more freely introduce it 
In the first place then, with respect to fictitious characters, the 
Hebrews have this in common with other poets, that they frequently 
assign character and action to an abstract or genera) idea, and in- 
troduce it in a manner acting, and even speaking as upon a stage. 
In this, while they equal- the most refined writers in elegance and 
grace, they greatly excel the most sublime in force and majesty. 
What, indeed, can be conceived apter, more beautiful, or more sub- 
lime, than that personification of Wisdom, which Solomon ao fre- 
quently introduces 1 exhibiting her not only as the director of hu- 
man life and morals, as the inventor of arts, as the dispenser of 
wealth, of honour, and of real felicity ; but as the immortal offspring 
of the omtiipotent Creator, and as the eternal associate in the divine 
counsels : 

" Cutn lehnvn coelos omnret, ego aAlai 

" Cum supflT liicieTn nbysal nircuJum dCBCriberet : 

" Cum auperiip Rrcnnrcl u thera.^ 

" Com atsbiUiet abjaai footes : 
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■' Cum mui decretom Bdam edarel, 

" Ne aquae tnnsirent praeacriptum limitem, 

" Cum dcgignarel tellurig fundamonW 

" Turn adenun iUi alumnB, 

" Coram illo ludebam iugiler : 

" Ludebam in orbe (orraruia eios, 

" Et doliciae meae cum filiia bominum,"' 

How admirable ia that celebrated personificntion of the divine attri- 
butes by the Paalmist 1 How just, elegant, and splendid does it b.^ 
pear, if applied only according to the literal sense, to the restoration 
of the Jewish nation from the Babyloaish captivity ? but if interpret- 
ed as relating to that aublimer, more sacred and mystical sense, 
which is noi obscurely shadowed under the ostensible image, it is 
certainly uncoinmonly noble and elcvaied, mysterious and sublime : 

" luHlilii el pa;! se routao osculantur:"* 

There are many passages of a similar kind, exquisitely imagined, 
and, from the boldness of the fiction, extremely forcible. Such ia 
that in Habakkuk, of the Pestilence marching before Jehovah when 
he comes to vengeance : ihat in Job, in which Destruction and 
Death aflirm of Wisdom, that her fame only had come to their ears : 
in fine (that 1 may not be tedious in quoting examplesl ihat tremen- 
dous image in Isaiali, of Hades extending her throat, and opening 
her insaliablc and immeasurable Jaws.-' 

There ia also another most beautiful species of personification, 
which originates from a well known Hebrew idiom, and on that ac- ' 
count is very familiar to us ; I allude to that tbrm of expression, by 
which the subject, attribute,' accident, or effect of any thing is de- 
nominated the son. Hence in the Hebrew poetry, nations, regions, 
peoples, are brought upon the stage b3 it were in a female character : 

" Descend and sit in the dual, O virgin, daughter of Babylon ^ 
" Sit on the liare ground without a throne, O daugtiter of (be Cbaldean*^ 
" For tbou shall uu longer be called the tender and thu dDlicato."*(Bj 
" Lugel, aedotque aola bcrni, virgo Sionii filia : 
" Flet Docle semper inquiea, asmpei genis mandentJbuB ; 
" Manusque leadit eupplicea, nee iuvenit ■olatia.''^ 
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■OLtnre to be 
and tliekiBs 
wkk life, aool and 




And Job admhmhiy in the suae style : 

^ Nam ire hibebis IblfVA, •! iboil; 

** Et dicent tibi, go pnnrtp nmm !"» 
With equal saccess they introduce objedSy which hare no exisloioe 
in the order and economy of nature ; though it must be coniessedy 
that it is attended with much greater • hazard of propriety ; fer to 
those, which are within the province of nature, we readily attribute 
a degree of life and sentiment. Of this the following dialogue in 
Jeremiah is an admirable specimen : 

" Ebea ! o ensis IehoT«e, ^joousqae non quiesces ? 

'* Recipe te in yaginam, Bobaiste, et sile. 

** Qaomodo qnietceret, com lehovae ei mandata dederit ? 

'^ Ad Aacalonem et ad onm maridmam, iliac ei eondizit.' 10 



6Job. zli. 19. Lam. iii. 13. Job zviu. 13. 

7 Deat. zzxii. 1. leai. i. 2. Mic. vi. 1. 
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The other kind of prosopopceia, to which I alluded in the Ibrmer 
part of thia lecture, is that, bj which a probable but fictitious speech 
is assigned to a real person. As the former is calculated to excite 
admiration and approbation by its novelty, boldness, and variety ; 
80 the latter, from its near resemblance to real life, is possessed of 
great force, evidence, and authority. 

It would be an infinite task to specify every instance in the sa- 
cred poems, which on thia occasion might be referred to as worthy 
of notice ; or to remark the easy, the natural, the bold and sudden 
personifications ; the dignity, importance, and impassioned severity 
of the characters. It would be riilficult to describe the energy of 
that eloquence which is attributed to Jbbotah himself, and which 
appears so suitable in all respects to the Divine Majesty ; or to dis- 
play the force and beauty of the language which is so admirably and 
peculiarly adapted to each character ; the probability of the fiction ; 
and the excellence of the imitation. One example, therefore, must 
suffice for the present ; one more perfect it is not possible to produce. 
It is expressive of the eager expectation of the mother of Sisera, 
from the inimitable ode of the prophetess Deborah." 

The first sentences exhibit a striking picture of maternal soli- 
citude, both in words and actions ; and of a mind suspended and agi- 
tated between hope and fear : 

" Per fnnoitrun piospeiit et clunavil 

" Mkter Siaeraa per cancelloB ; 

" Cur pudet currum eius venire ? 

" Cur morsntur quodriguuin eius inceuuB ?" 

Immediately, impatient of his delay, she anticipates the consolations 
of her friends, and her mind being somewhat elevated, she boasts 
with all the levity of a fond female ; 

Viut in her liopes mid giddy mill luccesa : 

" Sipicnlei primai-itke oiua foeminiio cerlatim ei reapODdent; 

" Imo ipaa slbi ium eernionei illico reddit ■ 

" Annan iun issequenlur, divident priedun ^" 

Let US now observe, how well adapted every sentiment, every word 
is to the character of the speaker. She takes no account of the 
slaughter of the enemy, of the valour and conduct of the conqueror, 
of the multitude of the captives, but 

Bums wilb a female thirat ofprey wid spoils. 
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Nolhmg is omitted, which b calculmted to attract and enga^ the 
paasioiis of a vain and trifling woman, daves, gold, and rich apparel. 
Nor is she satisfied with the bare enameration of them ; she repeats, 
she amplifies, she heightens eTery circomstance ; she seems to have 
the very plunder in her immediate possession ; she pauses and con- 
tem[4ate8 every particular : 

'' Annon iun useqneiitiir, diTident pmedam ? 

*^ Aneillam, imo dms oniciii^ioe ancillas ? 

** Praedam yenicolorem Siserae ? 

'' Prajedam Terricolorem, acapictam ; 

'* Coloratam, utrinqae acapictam, coUo ezQTiiim ?*' 

To add to the beauty of this passage, there is also an uncmnmoii 
neatness in the Tersification, great force, accuracy, and perspicuity 
in the diction, the utmost elegance in the repetitions, which, not- 
withstanding their I4pparent redundancy, are ccmducied with the 
most perfect brevity. In the end, the fiital disappointment of female 
hope and credulity, tacitly insinuated by the sudden and' unexpect- 
ed q)06trophe, 

" Sic pereant omnes inimici tni, o lehoTa. !" 

is expressed more forcibly by this very silence of the person who 
was just speaking, than it could possibly have been by all the pow- 
ers of language.(c) 

But whoever wishes to understand the fell force and excellence 
of this figure, as well as the elegant use of it in the Hebrew ode, 
must apply to Isaiah, whom I do not scruple to pronounce the sub- 
limest of poets. He will there find, in one short poem, examples of 
almost every form of the prosopopceia, and indeed of all that consti- 
tutes the sublime in composition. I trust it will not be thought un- 
seasonable to refer immediately to the passage j|i^lf, and to remark 
a few of the principal excellencies.^ 

The prophet, after predicting the liberation of the Jews fit>m 
their severe captivity in Babylon, and their restoration to their own 
country, introduces them as reciting a kind of triumphal song upon 
the fall of the Babylonish monarch, replete with imagery, and with 
the most elegant and animated personifications. A sudden exclama- 
tion, expressive of their joy and admiration on the unexpected revo- 
lution in their affairs, and the destruction of their tyrants, forms the 
exordium of the poem. The earth itself triumphs with the inhabi- 

18 IsAi. xiv. 4 — 27. 



tanta (hereof: ihe lir trees, and the cedara or Lebanon (under 
which images the parabolic style rrequently delineates the kings anil 
princes of the Gentiles) exult with joy, and pprsecute with conteinp- 
tuoiia reproaches the humbled power of a ferociouE enemy : 

" Quiencil, IruiquilU est lota lellus ; smmpunl in canlmu ^ 
" Etii.ni abietflB l&etuitar prnplpr te, nedri Lilnni ; 
" Ei quo iscuisli, non ucundit in noB Tiulatoi," 

Thia is followed by a bold and animated peraonification of Hades, ot 
Ihe infernal regions. Hades excites his inhabitants, llie ghosts of 
princes, and the departed spirits of kings : they rise immediately 
from their seals, and proceed to meet the monarch of Babylon ; they 



instdl and deride him, and comfort ihemselv 


es with the v 


calamity : 




" Tune Dtiim dobilitatua ea, ut noa P nostri ain 


ilia rnelUB ea 


'' Demisu oat id orcum auperbii tun, alicpilu 


cithatiinim t 


" Subter te atcrnitur Termio, et tegumontum t 





Again, ihe Jewish people are the speakers, in an exclamation after 
Ihe manner of a funeral lamentation, which indeed the whole form of 
this composition exactly imitates. The remarkable fall of this pow- 
erful monarch is thus beautiftilly illustrated ; 

" Quamwlc) dacidiati de coelo, o Lucifec, fill Aurarae ! 
" Delurbatua e» in lerrum, qui eiibogiali gcniea'." 

He himself is at length brought upon the stage, boasting in the most 
pompous terms of Ins own power, which futnishea the poet with an 
excellent opportunity of displaying iho unparalleled misery of his 
downfal. Some persons are introduced, who find the dead carcass 
of the king of Babylon cast out and exposed ; they attentively con- 
template il, and at last scarcely know il to be his : 



" Hicciiie vir ille, qui troraefecil lor 

" Qui oibom radsgit id aulitudiavm, urbesqua eiua diruitr" 

They reproach him with being denied the common rites of sepul- 
ture, on account of the cruelly and atrocity of his conduct ; they ex- 
ecrate his name, his otT^pring, and iheir posterity. A solemn ad- 
dress, us of the Deity himself, closes the scene, and he denounces 
Bgainst the king of Babylon, his posterity, and even against the city, 
which waa the scat of their cruelty, perpetual dealruction, and con- 
firms the immutabdity of his own counsels by the solemnity of an 
oath. 

How forcible is this imagery, how diversified, how sublime ! how 
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elevrnted the dktioo, the figures, the aentnnents ! — ^The Jewiali na- 
tkm.the cedars of Lebmoa, the ghosts <^ departed kings, the Bsl^ 
looish moDsrch, the trsTeilas who find his corpse, and hut of all, Ji- 
HOTAH himself, are the characters which support this beantiibl Ijric 
drama. One continued action is kept up, or rather a series of inter- 
esting actions are connected together in an incomparable whole: 
this, indeed, is the principal and distinguished excellence of the sub- 
limer ode, and b displayed in its utmost perfection in this poem of 
Isaiah, which may be considered as one of the most ancient, and 
certainly the most finished species of that composition, which has been 
transmitted to us. The personifications here are frequent, yet not 
confiised ; bold, yet not improbable : a fi-ee, eleraled, and truly ^ 
Tine spirit pervades the whole ; nor is there any thing wanting in 
this ode to defeat its claim to the character of perfect beauty and sub- 
limity. If, indeed, I may be indulged in the free dedaratkn of my 
own sentiments on this occasion, I do not know a single instance in 
the whole compass of Greek and Roman poetry, which, in every 
excellence of composition, can be said to equal, or even to ap- 
proach it.(D) 
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HATiifa in the preceding lectures givea my BentimentB at large 
on the nature of the Rguralife style, on its use and application in po- 
etry, and particularly in the poetry of the Hebrews ; I proceed to 
treat of the Sublimity of the sacred poeta ; a subject which has been 
already illustrated by many examplea quoted upon other occasions ; 
but which, since we have admitted it as a third characteristic of the 
poetic style, now requires to be distinctly expliiined. We have al- 
ready seen that tliis is implied in one of the senses of the word 
^O, it being expressive of power, or supreme authority, and when 
applied to style, seems particularly tu intimate something eminent or 
energetic, excellent or important. This is certainly understood in 
the phrase " to take (or lift) up his parable ;" that is, to express a 
great or lofty sentiment. The very first instance, in which the 
phrase occurs, will serve as an example in point. For in this man- 
ner Balaam " took up," as our translation renders it, " his parahle, 
utd aaid :" 

" Ex Aranuei me axcpsiivit BnlatUK; _ 

" Rei Muuhilariiia en moQiibns Onentis : 

" Veni, eiecnue milii I&cabuin ; 

" Et vuni, deteslare iBraelcm, 

" Qnomodo mB.lcdicani, cuj non malrditit Deus ? 

" Aut quomodo dftestabor, quam nna dcitDslaliifi est lehnva f 

•• Et Bi coUibiu eum c«ilempUbor ) 
" Ed papiUom, qui leoisum babitabil, 
" NeqoB WW gaalibus umamerabit '. 
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" Quia pcrcemuit pulve 



iiartae puiii Inftelii ? 
lea mono iuBUnua ; 
I illiu* inilar '."I 



" El fit e^ 

Let us now consider, on what account this address of tbe prc^bet w 
entitled ^ttra. The seuiencea are indeed accuraielj distributed ia 
parallelisms, as ma; be discovered even in the translation, which h 
not entirely obscured the elegance of tbe arrangement : and compo- 
sitions in this form, we have already remarked, are common]; class- 
ed among the proverbs and adages, which we projierly called D^VSO, 
though perhaps they contain nothing of a proverbial or didactic na- 
ture. But if we attcutively consider this very passage, or others in- 
troduced by the same form of e^tpression, wc shall find, in all of 
them, either an extraordinary variety of figure and imager; ; or an 
elevation of style and sentiment ,- or perhaps an union of all these 
excellencies ; which will induce us to conclude, that something 
more is meant by the term to which 1 am alluding than the bare 
merit of a sententious neatness. If again we examine the same p 
sage in another point of view, we shall discover in it little or nolhiag 
of Ihe figurative kind, at least according to our ideas, or according to 
that acceptation of the word VCTa which denotes Itguralin 
guage ; there is evidently nothing in it of the mystical kind, noth- 
ing allegorical, no pomp of imagery, no comparison, and in fourteen 
verses but a single metaphor : as far, therefore, as figurative lan- 
guage is a characteristic of the parabolic style, this is no instance of 
ii. We must then admit the word parable, when applied to this 
passage, to be expressive of those exalted sentiments, that spirit of 
sublimit;, that energy and enthusiasm, with which the answer of the 
prophet is animated. B; this example I wished to explain on whal 
reasons I was induced lo suppose that the term bffia. as well from 
its proper power or meaning, aa fi'om its usual acceptation, involves 
an idea of sublimity ; and that the Hebrew poetry expresses in its 
very name and title, the particular quality in which it so greatly ex- 
cels the poetry of all other nations.' 

The word sublimity I wish in this place lo be understood in its 
most extensive sense : I speak not merely of that sublimity, which 
exhibits great objects with a magnificent display of imagery and dic- 
tion ; but that force of composition, whatever it be, which striken 
and overpowers the mind, which excites the passions, and which ex- 
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presses ideas at once with perKpicuity and elevation ; not Boliciltc 
whether the ittnguage be plain or ornunentecl, refined or faniilia 
ID tliis use of the word I copy Longinus, the most accomplished a. 
tbor oil this subject, whether we consider hia 

The sublime consists either in language or 
frequently in an union of both, since they reciprocally aHsist each 
other, and since there is a necessary and iiidissduble conneuon be- 
tween them : this, however, will not prevent our considering them 
apart with convenience and advantage. The first object, theie^bre, 
which presents itself for our iiivesiig-aiion, is, upon what grounds the 
poetic diction of the Hebrews, whether considered in itself, or in 
comparison with prose composition, is deserving of an appellation 
immediately expressive of sublijnity. 

The poetry of every language has a style and form of expression 
peculiar to itself; forcible, magnificent, and sonorous; i he words 
pompous and energetic ; the composition singular and artificial ; the 
whole form and complexion different from what we meet with in 
common life, and frequently (as with a noble indignation) breaking 
down the boundaries by which the popular dialect is confined. The 
language of reason is cool, temperate, rather liumbtc than elevated, 
well arranged and perspicuous, with an evident care and anxiety lest 
any thing should escape which might appear perplexed or obscure. 
The language of the passions is totally dilTerent : the conceptions 
burst out in a turbid stream, expressive in a manner of the internal 
G«nAict ; the more vehement break out in hasty confiision ; they 
catch (without search or study) whatever is impetuous, vivid, or en- 
ergetic. In a word, reason speaks literally, the passions poetically. 
The mind, with whatever passion it be agitated, remnins fixed upon 
ihe object that excited it ; and while it is earnest to display it, is not 
satisfied with a plain and exact description ; but adopts one agreea- 
ble to its own sensations, splendid or gloomy, jocund or unpleasant. 
For the passions are naturally inclined to amplification ; they won- 
derfidly magnify and exaggerate whatever dwells upon the mtnti, and 
labour to express it in animated, bold, and magnificent terms. This 
they commonly efiect by two different methods ; partly by illustrat- 
ing the subject with splendid imagery, and partly by employing new 
and extraordinary forms of expression, which are indeed possessed of 
great force and efficacy in this respect especially, that they in some 
degree imitate or represent the present habit and state of the soul. 
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Hence those theories of rhetoriciana, which ihey have m> pompoiisly 
detailed, attributing that to art, which above all things is due to n»- 
tnre alone : 

" Format ooira nrnturn priui no« intiu id omnem 
" Fortunanlm habitum ■■ iuvat, aut impallil ad inun, 
" Aul aA humuin moeroro gravi deducit et angitj 
" Post cffert imimi iiidIub inlerprelc, lingua.''^ 

A principle which pervades nil poetry, may easily be conceiTod 
lu prevail even in a high degree in the poetry of the Hebrews. In- 
deed we have already seen how daring these writers are in the se- 
lection of their imagery, how forcible in the application of it; and 
what elegance, Hplenilour, and sublimity they have by lliese ineuiK 
been enabled to infuse into their compositions. With respect to the 
diction also, we have had an opportunity of remarking the peculiu 
force and dignity of their poetic dialect ; as well as the artificial dis- 
tribution of the sentenceH, which appears to have been originally 
clofely connected with the metrical arrangement, though the latter 
be now totally lost. We are therefore in the nest place to consider 
whether there be any other remarkable qualities in the poetical lan- 
guage of the Hebrews, which serve to distinguish it fi-ooi prose com- 
position. 

It is impossible to conceive any thing more simple and unadorn- 
ed than the common language of the Hebrews. It is plain, correct, 
chaste, and temperate ; the words ore uncommon neither in their mesih 
ing nor application ; there is no appearance of study, nor even of 
the least attention to the harmony of the periods. The order of the 
words is generally regular and uniform. The verb is the first word 
in the sentence, the noun, which Is the agent, immediately succeeds, 
and the other words follow in tbeir natural order. Each circum- 
stance is exhibited at a single effort, without the least perplexity or 
c<Hifu8ion of the different parts : and, what is remarkable, by the 
help of a simple particle, the whole is connected from the beginning 
to the end in a continued series, so that nothing appears incousis- 
tent, abrupt, or conliised. The whole composition, in fine, is di»- 
poeed in such an order, and so connected by the continued eucoe^ 
sion of the different parts, as to demonstrate clearly the regular stale 
of the author, and to exhibit the image of a sedate and trtuaqoil 
mind. But in the Hebrew poetry the case is different, in part At 
least, if not in the whole. The free spirit is hurried along, and bu 

3HoB. An. foet. V. loe— 12. 



neither leisure nor incliDation to deacend to those minute and frigid 
atlcnlions. Frequently, instead of disguiaing the secret feelings of 
the author, il lays them (juite open to public view ; and the veil be- 
ing as it were suddenly removed, all the aifectionB and emotions of 
(he aoul, ita sudden impulses, ils hasly sallies and irregularities, are 
conspicuously displayed. 

Should the curious inquirer be desirous of more perfect informa- 
tion upon this subipcl, he may satisfy himself, 1 apprehend, with no 
. great labour or difficulty. Let him take ihe book of Job: lei him 
read the historical proem of that book ; let him proceed to the niei- 
ricaj parts, ajid let him diligently attend to the lirst speech of Job, 
He wiJI, I dare believe, confess, that, when arrived at the metrical 
part, he feels as if he were reading another language ; and is Rur- 
prised at a dissimilarity in the style of the two passages much great- 
er than between that of Livy and Virgil, or even Herodotus and 
Homer. Nor indeed could the fact be otherwise, according to the 
nature of things ; since in the latter passage the most exquisite pa- 
thos is displayed, such indeed as has not been exceeded, and scarce- 
ly equalled by any effort of the Muses. Not only the force, the beau- 
ty, the sublimity of the sentiments are unrivalled ; but such is the 
character of the diction in general, so vivid is the expression, so iu- 
teresting the assemblage of objects, so close and connected the sen- 
tences, so animated and passionate the whole arrangement, that the 
Hebrew literature itself contains nothing more poetical. The great- 
er part of these beauties are so obvious, that they cannot possibly 
escape the eye of a diligent reader ; there are some, however, 
which, depending chiefly upon the arrangement and construction, 
are of a more abstruse nature. It also sometimes happens, that 
those beauties which may be easily conceived, are very difEcull to 
be explained : while we simply contemplate them, they appear suffi> 
ciently manifest ; if we approach nearer, and attempt to touch and 
handle them, they vanish and escape. Since, however, it would not 
be consistent witli my duty on the present occasion to pass them by 
totally unregarded, I shall raly, gentlemen, upon your accustomed 
candour, while I attempt to render, if possible, some of those elegan- 
cies more obvious and familiar. 

The first thing that arrests the attention oP^he reader in this pas- 
sage, is the violent sorrow of Job, which bursts^rth on a sudden, 
and flows from his heart, where it hud long been confined and sup- 
pressed : 
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*^ Penmt diM, n — citM m wnm in eo (i. e. quo naw itm iM eram ;) 
*' £t BOX (quM) dixit, eoaeeptw Mt Tir/'^ 

Obsenre here the concise and abrupt form of the first Terse ; and in 
the second, the boldness of the figure, and the still nmre abrupt 
conclusion. Let the reader then consider, whether he could endure 
such a spirited, Tehement, and perjJexed form of expression in any 
prose composition ; or even in verse, unless it were expressiTe of the 
deepest patho6.(A) He will nevertheless, I doufa| not, acknowledge 
that the meaning of this sentence is extremely dear| so clear in- 
deed, that if any perscm should attempt to make it more copious and 
explanatory, he would render it less expressive of the mind and feel- 
ings of the speaker. It happens fortunately that we have an .oppor- 
tunity of making the experiment upon this very sentiment. There 
is a passage of Jeremiah so exactly similar, that it might almost be 
imagined a direct imitation : the meaning is the same, nor n there 
any very great difference in the phraseology ; but Jeremiah fiUs up 
the ellipses, smoothes and harmonizes the rough and uncouth lan- 
guage of Job, and dilates a short distich into two equal distichs, con- 
sisting of somewhat longer verses, which is the measure he common- 
ly makes use of: 

" Maledictiu sit dies ille, in qao nstiis sum ! 

" Dies, quo peperit me mater mea, sit nefastos ! 

'* Maledictns sit vir ille, qui nuntiayit patri meo, 

" Dicens, natos est tibi filius mas, magno earn gaadio afiecit*'^ 

Thus it hi^pens, that the imprecation of Jeremiah has more in it of 
complaint than of indignation ; it is milder, softer, and more plain- 
tive, peculiarly calculated to excite pity, in moving which the great 
excellence of this prophet consists : while that of Job is more adapt- 
ed to strike us with terror than to excite our compassion, (b) 

But to proceed. I shall not trouble you with a tedious discus- 
sion of those particulars which are sufficiently apparent ; the^ crowd- 
ed and abrupt sentences, which seem to have little connexion, burst- 
ing from the glowing bosom with matchless force and impetuosity ; 
the bold and magnificent expressions, which the eloquence of indig- 
nation pours forth, four instances of which occur in the space of 
twice as many verses,* and which seem to be altogether poetical : 
two of them indeed are found continually in the poets, and in them 
only ; the others are still more uncommon. Omitting these, there- 

^Jobiil. 3. 5Jer. zx. 14, 15. 
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fore, the object which at present seems more worthy of' 

is, that redundancy of expression, which in a few lines takes place 

of the Ibrmcr excessive conciseness : 

" Noi illm— occupet illam ciiligo,"^ 

In this al^o there is the strongest indicaiion of passion, and a per- 
turbed mind. He doubtless intended at tirst to express himself in 
this manner : 

" Nox illii aitcaligo:"B 

But in the very act of uttering it, he suddenly catches at an exprcs- 
Bion, which appears more animated and energetic. I do not know 
that I can better illustrate this observation than by referring to a pas- 
sage in Horace, in which a similar transition and redundancy falls 
from the indignant poet : 

" ][lii vl — nefisto t» pMuit die 

" Quicunque primuni rl sacrllfga minu 

" Produiit, uboB, in ncpotum 
" Perniciem opprobriumque pngi — 
'' nium G( piTDnlJa crtdiderirn gui 
" Fregiaw eerricem, et ponetrnlia 

" SpajslBw noctnnio cmore 

" HoBpitiB; nie venena Calebs, 
" Et qaicquid usquuu concipiltu nefsa, 
" Traclttvit." 

For undoubtedly the poet begun, as if he intended to pursue the 
Buhject in a regular order, and to finish thp sentence in this form. 
" He who — planted thee ; he was accessary to the murder of his 
parents, and sprinkled his chambers will* the blood of his guest ; 
he dealt in the poison of Cholchis," Slc. But anger and vexation 
dissipated tlie order of liia ideas, and destroyed the construction of 
this sentence. But should some otiicious grammarian take in hand 
the passage, (for this is a very diligent race of beings, and some- 
limes more than sufficiently exact and scrupulous) and attempt to 
restore it to its primitive purity and perfection, the whole grace and 
excellence of that beautiful exordium would be immediately annihi- 
lated, all the impetuosity and ardour would in a moment be extin- 
guished. — But to return to Job ; 

" Ecce ! noi iata sit deaaluUt !"!>) 

He appears to have a direct picture or imogeof that night before lii^ 
eyes, and to point it out with his 6nger. " The doors of my womb," 
for " the doors of my mother's womb,"" is an elliptical form of ex- 

I VsT.fy. "SooTPr.J ^ Lib. [I. Od, xiii, "> Ver. 7 " Vor. 10 
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|VMB>on, the meaning of which is easily cleared up, but which no 

peraoD in a iranifuit state of mind, and quite master of himself, would 

venture to employ. Not to detain you too long upon this subject, 

I shall produce onty one passage luore, u Inch is about the (xmclusiou 

^^^jftM animated qteech : «^^^ 

^^B '• Quianun dabit aerumaoM lucem, ^^^| 

^^^^B " El ril«m unuia aninue ' ^^^^H 

^^^^K " Qui nvide ecpectsnt otortem, <t DOlU est ; ^^^^| 

^^^^^ " Eunquc cffbderenl pn« themuria ilidiliii ^^^^| 

^^^V " Qui lael&nlur n«qDe ad piultatioQcm, ^^^| 

^^^^V " Triompbnrent gnudio inTBnirenl wpnlclinlm ^^^^| 

^^^^B " Viro, cuius *ia a conspectu Df i remoti p«t, ^^^H 

^^^^B " Gt cui adituin ad me prsKftuil Deiu ! ■ ^^^^M 

^^^^m " Nam cibum lueuin pcrpeluo praeveaiunt mea anspiria, ^^^^| 

^^^F " El pariter cuni pntu ^tTiiRduntur lugitua mei."'! ^^^H 

The whole composition of thiii passage is admirable, and deserves ■ 
minute attention. " Wherefore should he give light to the miser- 
able T" — But who is the giver alluded to T Certainly God himaelf, 
whom Job haf indeed in his mind ; but it escaped his notice that 
no mention is made of him in the preceding Hues, He seems to 
speak of the miserable in general, but by a violeui and sudden tran- 
sition he applies the whole to himself, " But tuy groaning comeih 
like my daily food." It is plain, therefore, that in all the preceding 
reflections he has himself only in view. He makes a transition &om 
the singular to the plural, and back again, a remarkable ampUiica- 
lion intervening, expressive of his desire of death, the Ibrce and bold' 
ness of which is incomparable; at last, as if suddenly rectdlecting 
himself, he returns to the former subject, which he had apparently 
quitted, and resumes the detail of his own misery. From these ob- 
serrations I think it will be manifest, that the agitated aud disorder- 
ed slate of the speaker's mind is not more evidently demonstrated 
by a happy boldness of sentiment and imagery, and an uncommon 
Ibrcc of language, than by the very form, conduct, and arrangement 
of the whole. 

The peculiar property which I have laboured to demonstrate in this 
passage, will, I apprehend, be found to prevail aa a characteristic of 
the Hebrew poetry, making due allowance for different subjects and 
circumstances ; ! mean thai vivid antl ardent style, which is so well 
calculated to display the emotions and passionsof the mind. Hence 
the poetry of the Hebrews abounds with phrases and idioms ti 
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unsuited to prose composition, and which freqaently appear to us 
harsh and unusual, I had almost said unnatural and barbarous ; 
which, however, are destitute neither of meaning nor of force, were 
we but sufficiently informed to judge of their true application. It 
will, however, be worth our while, perhaps, to make the experiment 
on some other passages of this natttre, and to try at least what can 
be done towards the further elucidation of this point. 




In order to demonslrate more completely the sublimity of the 
Hebrew poetry by comparison with prose, I referred the student of 
Hebrew to the book of Jub, convinced that he would easily perceive, 
both in the matter and diction, a very considerable difference between 
the historical introduction of that book, and the metrical psssagea 
immediately succeeding. Bui lest these paasagea should be object- 
ed to, as improper instances for such a comparison, on the supposi- 
tion that, although both of ihem were written entirely either in verse 
or prose, yet the different nature of the subjects would require a 
very different style ; we shall now make the experiment on some 
other passages, and compare the manner of treating the same sub- 
ject in verse and prose. The book of Deuteronomy wili afford us 
a convenient instance ; for Moses appears there in the character 
both of an orator and a poet. In the former character, he address- 
es a very solemn and interesting oration to the people of Israel,' 
exhorting them, by the moat inviting promises, to the observance of 
the covenant, and dissuading them fromlhc violation of it by tlireats 
of the most exemplary punishment : and for the purpose of impres- 
sing the same more forcibly on their minds, he afterwards, by the 
command of God, embellishes the subject with ail the elegance of 
verse," in a poem, which bears every mark of divine inspiration. In 
these two passages is displayed every excellence of which the He- 
brew language is capable in both species of composition ; all that is 
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grand, forcible, and majeBtic, both Jn prose and verse ; From them 
too we may be enabled easily to comprehend the difference between 
the style of oratory among the Hebrews, and that of their poetry, 
not only in sentiment, but in the imagery, the arrangement, and the 
language. Whoever wishes, therefore, to satisfy himself concern- 
ing the true character and genius of the Hebrew poetry, I would 
advise carefully to compare the two passages, and I think he will 
Boon discover that the former, though great, spirited, and abounding 
with ornament, is notwithstanding regular, copious, and diffuse; 
that, with all its vehemence and impetuosity, it still preserves a 
smoothness, evenness, and uniformity throughout ; and that the lat- 
ter, on iho contrary, consists of sentences, pointed, energetic, con- 
cise, and splendid ; that the senlimeats are truly elevated and sub- 
Ume, the language bright and animated, the expression and phraso- 
ology uncommon ; while the mind of the poet never continues fixed 
to any single point, hut glances continually irom one object to anoth- 
er. These remarks are of such a nature, that the diligent reader 
will apprehend them better by experience and his own observation 
J than by means of any commentary or explanation whatever. Tliere 
are, however, one or two points which have attracted my notice in 
the perusal of 'his remarkable poem ; and as tliey are of general use 
and application, and may serve to elucidate many of the difficult 
passages of the Hebrew poetry, they appear to me not undeserving 
of a more particular examination. 

Taking, therefore, this poem as an example, the first general 
observation, to which I would direct your attention, is the sudden 
and frequent change of the persons, and principally in the addresses 
or expostulations ; for enough has been said already concerning the 
introduction of different characters or personifications. In the exor- 
dium of this poem, Moses displays the truth and justice of Almigh- 
ty God, most sacredly regarded in all his acta and counsels : whence 
he lakes occasion to reprove the perfidy and wickedness of his un- 
grateful people ; at first as if his censure were only pointed at the 
absent ; 

" Corrupit illi filiog, nun iiun buos, ipanrum pnivitiu ;"^ 

He then suddenly directs his discourse to themselves : 
" Oeima perveraiun eLdistottlUn '. 
" Hoccine ergo lohovae rependetii, 
" NiLtio itulto alqua iniipieni^ 
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" Noftiia ipM pttor Mi tiros etrademptor Unw, 
« IpM to fecit et fcrmavit r 

After hii indignatioii has somewhat subsided, adverting to a 
period, he beautifully enlarges upon the indulgence, and more tfan 
paternal afl^tion, continually manifested by Almighty God towaidi 
the Iiraelitei, from the time when he first chose them for his pecul- 
iar people ; and all this again without seeming directly to apply it 
to them. He afterwards admirably exaggerates the stupidity and 
barbarity of this ungrateful people, which exceeds that of the brutes 
themselves. Observe with what force the indignation of the prophet 
again breaks forth : 

*' At Mit^natat Mt iMhunin et recaloitrarit ; 

** BAginatui (Witti, incrMntus, idip« obducto coopertns ! 

*< Ki dt'Mrutt D«am orMtorem tuum, 

** Rt rup«m Mdttlit tuao vilipendit** 

The abrupt traniuiion in one short sentence to the Israelitea, and 
back a||ain« is wtmderiully forcible and pointed, and excellently ex- 
)m^vt> of di«gu»t and indignation. There is a passage of Virgil, 
whioh. tlHHigh it b«» Vtm animat<Hi, is certainly not unworthy of bemg 
«H^U|mrtHl with this of Moaea ; it is that in whidi, by an ingemoos 
ainMlfophe, he upbnida the traitor with hb crime, and at the same 
liiue eKoni^tea th^ kiigt ^^ma the imputatioa of cradty : 

*^ lU^ ^nwul iimA* cilM !Mktiwni im diTcm qoadrifae 

^' l>UluWr*Hl «l l%i ^hciMk AlKui^ i M wr M : 

'" H«pt«KiiV|a« Tin ni » i > d i ck TinrMtt T«lhM 

*' IVr »vW«Ki. el »f4tf^ iv«db««t mh^wuw repRA."^ 

1 might procf<«l« and produce srvccal examples in point froa the 
same poeai« and inwuKfahle from other parts of the sacred writings, 
difmai from f«th ether both in cxpteftww and foroL These, how- 
rv«r« are safident to demMutraie the forte of this kind of ooBpoai* 
tM in expresmg the more vehemmt aflectkiBa, and in marking 
those gi idd en emotKUk which distract the uumI and diride its ataen* 
tMML Bat w h oever will attend with any diligence to the poetij of 
the Hebrews. wiD frnd that examples of thfe» kind afanost peqiecnaBy 
otcnr^ and mnch ■me fieqjiaeBtlT, than couM be e n d ni e d in the po- 
etry of the Greeks and Rosnan$« or even in oar own : he will find 
manr of these isstances not ea»T lo be nndcr^aood : the force and 
deagn of waae of them, whem separatdr coseidefed^ are in d ee d 
acucely lo be explained or even per^^cth cusaprfhriwfad. The 



der will not, howerer, be warranted in concluding Irom this & 
eion, that those rery passages which are most obscuie, are in them- 
selves absurd, and that they possess no general farce or effect in dis- 
liDguishing the diction, in sustaining the poetic spirit, and in Ibrro- 
ing that peculiar character, which, however it may differ from what 
we are accustomed to, is in its kind altogether deserving of ap- 
plause. In this case we ought to consider the proper genius and 
character of the Hebrew poetry. It is unconstrained, animated, bold, 
and fervid. The Orientals look upon the language of poetry as 
wlH^y dintinct tram that of common life, as calculated immediately 
(or expressing the passions : if, therefore, it were to be reduced to 
the plain rule and order of reason, if every word and sentence were 
to be arranged with care and study, as if calculated for perspicuity 
alone, it would be no longer wlial they intended it, and to call it the 
language of paHsion would be the grossest of solecisms. 

The other observation, to which 1 alluded as relating both to 
this poem and to the poetry of the Hebrews in general, is, that you 
there find a much more fret^uent change or variation of the tensea, 
than occurs in common language. The chief aim of such a transi- 
tion, is, lo render the subject of a narration or description mwe strik- 
tng, and even to embody and give it a visible existence. Thus, in all 
languages, in prose as well as poetry, it is usual lo apeak of past as 
well as future events in the present tense, hy which means whatever 
is described or expressed is in a manner brought immediately before 
our eyes ; nor does the mind contemplate a distant object, by look- 
ing hack to the past or forward to the liiture. But in this respect 
there is a great peculiarity in the Hebrew language. For the He- 
brew verbs have no form for expres»ing the imperfect or indeliniie 
of Ihe present tense, or an action which now is performing : this is 
usually effected by a participle only, or by a verb Bubatantive under- 
stood, neither of which are oflen made use of in such passages aB 
these, nor indeed can be always conveniently admitted. They, 
therefore, take another method of attaining this end, and for the 
Bake of clearness and precision, express future events by the past 
tense, or rather by the perfect present, as if iliey had actually taken 
place ; and, on the contrary, pasi events by the future, as if imme- 
diately or speedily to happen, and only proceeding towards their 
completion. Of the first of these forms of construction, namely, the 
expressing of the future by the past tense, an instance which we just 
now quoted, will demonstrate both the nature and the effect 
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Moses foreseeing, by the impulse of divine inspiration, the mise- 
rable neglect of the true worship, into which the people of Israel 
were universally to relapse, reprobates in the following terms the 
vices of that ungrateful peo[^e, as if they had been already commit- 
ted in his immediate presence : 

'' Comipit illi filios, non iam saos, ipsomm pravitas :*' 
Thus he speaks as if he were the actual witness of their depravity, 
and present at those impious rites, with which they were about to 
violate a religion divinely instituted through his means. Nothing 
can be more efficacious than this kind of anticipation to the clear, 
evident, and almost ocular demonstration of things. On this ac- 
count it is a very common mode of expression in the prophetical 
writings ; and in this, as in every other excellence, Isaiah partico* 
larly challenges our highest admiration. Observe only with what 
exactness and perspicuity he has delineated the journey of Senna- 
cherib towards Jerusalem, and the different stages of the army ; in- 
somuch that the light and evidence which the prophet throws upon 
the circumstances of the prediction, fidl nothing short of the clear- 
ness and accuracy of a historical narratioiH 

** Venit Aiatham ; transiit per Migronem ; 

'* Michmasae commimt impedimenta ana : 

" Saperftnmt tranaitum ; GelMi illia manaio ; 

*^ Trepidavit Rama ; Gibea Sauli fbgit : 

*^ Ede eiulatum, o filia Gkllimornm ; 

'^ Attende Laiaam vertfus, o afflicta Anathotha ! 

'' Migravit Madmena ; Gebimensea confUgeront. 

" Adhac hodie Nobae ei aubaistendum eat ; 

" Agitabit manom in montem filiae Sionia, eollem Hiero8olymae.'*^A) 

Thus the plague of locusts is denounced and described, as if it had 
already happened, by the prophet Joel : 

** Nam invasit terram meam natio « 

" Robusta atque innnmerabilis : 

" Vitem meam desolatam reddidit, 

" £t ficum meam decorUcavit : 

" Penitoa nadavit eam, et abiicit ; 

** Dealbati aunt eius palmitea. 

" VaatauB eat ager, luxit terra. "6 

The prophet is undoubtedly here speaking of a future event ; for, 
the very devastation, which, to strike the more forcibly on the mind, 
he has thus depicted as an event already past, is threatened by him 

5 IsAi. X. 28—32. 6 Joel i. 6» 7, 10, etc. 
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in the sequel, under another image, to be immediately inflicted, un- 
less the people repent of their wickedness.^ Thus far the Hebrew 
language difTers not materially from others ; those future actions or 
events which other writers, for the sake of force and clearness, ex- 
press in tlie imperfect present, the Hebrews express in the perfect 
present with equal effect. 

In another point, Jt must be confessed, they differ essentially 
from other writers, namely, when ihcy intimate past events in the 
ibrm of the future tense : and I must add, that thia is a mailer of 
considerable difficulty. If we resort lo the translators and commen- 
tators, so far are thej from affording any solulion, that they do not 
so much as notice it, accommodating as much as possible the form 
of the tenses to (he subject and context, and explaining i( rather ac- 
cording to their own opinions, than according to the rules of gram- 
mar, or any fixed and eatablished principles. If again we apply lo 
the grammarians, we shall still find ourselves no less at a loss : they, 
indeed, remark the circumstance, but they neither explain the rea- 
son of it, nor yet are candid enough to make a fair confession of 
their own ignorance. They endeavour to confuse their disciples by 
the use of a Greek term, and have always at hand a sort of inexpli- 
cable and mysterious cnaUagt or change of the tenses, with which, 
rather than say nothing, they attempt to evade a closer inquiry ; as 
if the change were made by accident, and from no principle or mo- 
tive : than which nothing can be conceived more absurd or imperll- 
neni. That these apparent anomalies, liowever, arc not wiilioul 
their peculiar force and beauty, I have not n doubt ; that many of 
them should cause difTicully and obscurity, considering the great an- 
tiquity of the Hebrew language, is not lo be wondered at. Some 
light may notwithstanding be reflected upon the subject, by a care- 
ful attention to the stale of the writer's mind, and by considering 
'properly what ideas were likely to be prevalent in his imagination al 
the time of his writing. There is a remarkable instance of this form 
of construction in that very song of Moses, to which we have just 
been alluding. Afier mentioning the divine dispensation, by which 
the Israelites were disiinguished as the chosen people of God, he 
proceeds to state with what love and tenderness the Almighiy had 
dierished them, from the time in which he brought them from 
Egjpl, led them by the hand through the wilderness, and, as ii were, 
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earn **~t— ^ pvpillaB oeoli soi."^ 

Too wiD readily judge whether this pusige caa idmit of aaj other 
cxpticatios, Ihui that of Moees mppoaiic himaelf pteaeat at the 
time when the Aimigfatj aefected the people of Israel for faimaelf ; 
awi theoce, as froiD an eminence, contempUting the c o nae qn e nccs 
of that dispensation. The case wiD be Ibond similar in man j other 
passages ; as, in particolar, more than once in that historical psalm, 
which is inscribed with the name of Asaph. After the prophet hu 
exposed the perfidy of the people, their refractory conduct almost in 
the very crisis of their deliverance from the Egyptian bondage, he in 
a manner anticipates in his mind the clemency of God, and the re- 
peated transgressions of the Israelites, and speaiks of them as fiiuue 
events: 

^ Ille Uman muerioon oondooalMt iniqnitatem, imc perdet; 

*' Sa^piiis aTeriet imn soam, 

'^ Neqoe ezciUbit oamem soam indi|riuuioiiem. — 

« Quomodo iam irritabmit eam in deserto, 

** Diacniciabant in solitadine !"* 

m 

The general disposition and arrangement of the hondred and iborth 
psalm affords a most elegant exemplification of this construction. 
For the prophet, instancing the greatness and wisdom of God in the 
constitution and preservation of the natural world, speaks of the ao«^ 
tions and decrees of the Almighty in the present tense, as if he him* 
self had been a witness when they were brought to light ; and di»> 
plays their consequences and uses, and what are called the final 
causes, in the future tense, as if looking forward from the beginning 
through all fiiture time. 

But although these and some other passages will admit of this 
explanation, there are many to which it will not apply. In these the 
situation and state of the authors are not so much to be considered, 
as the peculiar nature or idiom of the language. For the Hebrews 
frequently make use of the futiire tense in such a manner, that it i^p- 
pears not to have relation to the present speaker, but to the person 
or thing which was last spoken of Thus when any action is con- 

9 DxuT. xxxii. 10. 9 PsAL. Ixzviii. 38,40. 
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nected wilh another action, or c«nsequeni to it ; or when the same 
motion is repeated or continued, when a person perseveres in the 
eame action, or performs it wilh great earnestness or assiduity, this 
ia all expressed as if it were fnture,'" This form is therefore dislin- 
giiished by the grannnamns by the appellation Vny, which is eqniv- 
Blent to prompt, expedite, or impending. Examples enough to this 
purpose might be produced from the passages which have been re- 
ferred to on former occasions : for instance, from that most elegant 
pro80pop<Bia of the mother nf Sisera ; Irom the allegory of tlie vine, 
which was brought out of Egypt ; from the comparison founded on 
ihe mnternat piety and solicitude of the eagle ;" the form and man- 
ner of all which may be easily perceived by an attentive reader, but 
CBtmot be well explained by the most industrious commentator. 

Now, if, as I have stated, this unusual form of construction be 
the effect either of some sudden emotion in the speaker, of some 
new and extraordinary state of mind ; or if, on any other account, 
from the relation of the subject, or the genius of the language, it be 
possessed of some peculiar force or eoergy; it will obviously follow, 
that it must more frequently occur in poetry than in prose, since it is 
particularly adapted to the nature, the versatility, and variety of the 
Ibrmer, and to the expression of any violent passion ; and since it 
bas but little affinity to that mildness aud temperance of language, 
which proceeds in one uniform and even teuour. Thus if we attend 
diligently to the poetry of the Hebrews, and carefully remark its pe- 
culiar characteristics, we shall hardly find any circumstance, the 
regular and artificial conformation of the sentences excepted, which 
' more evidendy distinguishes it from the style of prose composition, 
than the singularity which is now under considemlion. For though 
it be allowed, that this idiom is not so entirely inconsistent with 
prose, but that a few examples of il might be produced,'* on the 
whole I am convinced, that the free and frequent use of it may be 
accounted as the certain characteristic of poetry. (b) 

That the full force of these and other peculiarities, which serve 
to distinguish the poetical diction of the Hebrews, and to preserve 
that sublimity and splendour for which it is so remarkable, should be 

» Sbo S Si>. lii. 3. 

llJcDo,».SO. Ps.lxxx.9,12,14. DcuT.xxxii.il, 

19 Hitharto I have ont; met with tho following : Jena. ii. 1. (See however 
ioDBiOAHT in loc.) and txi. 35. 1 Si.m. iivn. 9, 11. 2 Sin. lii. 31. 
I KlMos xxi. 6. 1 CnRoN. li 8 Soe alia Petem on Joi. ouro 203. 
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fully apparent from a few examples, is hardly to be expected ; nor 
did I flatter myself with any such expectation, when I entered upon 
this part of my subject. My intention was only to produce an in- 
stance or two, which were most likely to occur to those who enter 
upon this course of reading, and which appeared to demand particu- 
lar attention. The perfect character and genius, the whole form, 
principles, and nature of the poetical diction and ornaments, can 
neither be comprehended in any minute or artificial precepts what- 
ever, nor perhaps be reduced altogether to rule and method : the 
complete knowledge and perception of these are only to be attained 
by reading and investigation, united with acuteness of judgement 
and delicacy of taste. 
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Ip we consider the very inlimaie connexion, which on all occa- 
sions !nibaiBl.i between sentiment and language, it will perhaps ap- 
pear, that the peculiar qualitj, of which we have just been treating, 
nnder the title of Sublimity of Expression, might ultimately be refer- 
red to that of Sentiment. In the Birictest sense, however. Sublimity 
of Sentiment may be accounted a distinct quality, and may be said 
(o proceed, either from a certain elevation of mind, and a happy 
boldness of coDception ; or from a strong impulse of the soul, when 
agitated by the more violent affections. The one is called by Lon- 
ginus Grandeur of Concfption, the other Vchcmatcr or Enthusiasm 
of Passion. To each of these we must have recourse in the pres- 
ent disquisition, and in applying them to the sacred poets, I shall 
endeavour to detract nothing from the dignity of that mspiralion, 
which proceeds from higher causes, while I allow lo the genius of 
each writer his own peculiar excellence and accomplishments. I 
am indeed of opinion, that the Divine Spirit by no tneans takes such 
an entire possession of the mind of the prophet, as to subdue or ex- 
tinguish the character and genius of the man : the natural powers 
of the mind are in general elevated and refined, they are neither era- 
dicated nor totally obscured ; and though the writings of Moses, of 
David, and of Isaiah, always bear the marks of a divine and celes- 
tial impulse, we may nevertheless plainly discover in theni the par- 
ticular characters of their reiipective authors. 

That species of the sublime, which proceeds from a boldness of 

spirit, and an elevation of the soul, whether inherent in the author, 

o» derived from a divine impulse and inspiration, is displayed first 

17 
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hi die greatneti and saUiniitj of die subieel itoelf ; a ecoadH y , m the 
choiee of die adjimcts or eireuaMUnoes (by die importaaoe aad Bif- 
nitode of whicli m degree of fivoe and eleration is added to tlie dea- 
ciiption ;) and lasdj, in die splendour and magnifieenee of die iaM- 
gerj, bj whicb die whole b illustrated. In all these the Hebrew 
writers have obtained an onriralled pfeeminence. As fitf as re- 
elects the dignitj and importance of the sabject, thej not only sur- 
pass all other writers, hot even exceed the confines of homan genius 
and intellect The greatness, the power, the jostioe, the Daanensitj 
of God ; the infinite wisdom of lus works and of his dispensations, 
are the subjects in which the Hebrew poetry is always eomersant, 
and always excels. If we only consider with a oonunon degree of 
candour how gready inferior the poetry of all other nations appears, 
whenerer it presumes to treat of these sufajects ; and how unequal 
to the dignity of the matter the highest conceptions of the human 
genius are found to be ; we shall, I think, not only acknowledge 
the sublimity, but the diYinity of that of the Hebrews. Nor does 
this greatness and elevation consist altogether in the subjects and 
sentiments, which, howerer expressed, would yet retain some part at 
least of their native force and dignity, but the manner in which 
these lofty ideas are arranged, and the embellishments of deecrqption 
with which they abound, claim our warmest admiration : and this, 
whether we regard the adjuncts or circumstances, which are selected 
with so much judgement as uniformly to contribute to the sublimity 
of the principal subject ; or the amplitude of that imagery, which 
represents objects the most remote from human apprehension in 
such enchanting colours, that, although debased by human painting, 
they still reUin their genuine sanctity and excellence. Since, there- 
fore, the sublimity of the sacred poets has been already exemplified 
in a variety of instances, it will probably be sufficient, in addition to 
. these, to produce a few examples as illustrations of these remarks, 
chiefly taken from those parts of Scripture, in which a delineation 
of the Divine Majesty is attempted. 

In the first place then let me recal to your remembrance the so- 
\ lemnity and magnificence with which the power of God in the crea- 
tion of the universe, is depicted. And here, I cannot possibly over- 
look that passage of the sacred historian, which has been so 6*6- 
quently commended, in which the importance of the circumstance 
and the greatness of the idea (the human mind cannot indeed well 
conceive a greater) is no less remarkable than the expressive brevity 
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and Bimpliciiy of ihe language :- 
and there was lighl."' The mi 
on ihia thought, the more you w< 
for the understanding tjuicklj c 
the effect, and perhups n 
be explained ; the perceptioi 



— " And God said. Let there be light, 
ire words you would accumulate up- 
>ul() detract Trora the sublimity of it : 
3mprehcnda the Divine power from 
mpletely, when it is not attempted to 
in that case is the more vitid, inas- 
much as it seems to proceed from the proper action and energy of 
the mind itself The prophets have also depicied the same concep- 
tion in poetical language, and with no less force and magnificence 
of expression. The whole creation is summoned forth lo celebrate 
the praise of the Almighty * 

" LaudenI nomen lobovftc; 



And in another place : 



" Nam illc di«it, ot fUit ; 
" lile iunil, et CDiislitit."3 



Thes; 



Lme subject is frequently treated more diffusely, many circum* 
i being added, and a variety of imagery introduced for the 
purpose of illustration. Whether this be executed in a manner suit- 
able to the greatness and dignity of the subject, may be easily deter- 
mined by a few examples : 

" Ubinam fuiati cuin fundarom lerram ? 

" Indies, w intalligaDlis polleB. 

" QiuB diBpovuil msiiBursB oiug, qiundixjuideni nosli ; 

" Aut quis super Bam eilendil lineam ? 

" Quonam demeraatf inciunbunt liaaeB eiua ; 

" Aut quis poauit tipidom ciua ■ngularem f 

" Qaum Bimul ovirent Blellsa nxluUnae ; 

" Uoaque cloDgereDt omnes tilii Dei, 

" Et foribUB occlmit mure, 

" Cum enmiperet, ei ulsro eiiret -. 

" Com involverem illud indumeDto nubia, 

" El fsBcia denBae caligioiB : 

" Et diSViiigerem illi decretum alveum, 

" PaDeremc|ue rcpigula bI thIvu ; 

" DieeramqaB, hue usqao veni, nee pra^aditor ; 

" Et hie obataculum eato tuorum Suctuuin lupeitnie."* 

" Et coeloB pulma aptavil ; 

" Et comprehcndit trieute pulverem tame I* 

" Et ponderavil trutina dwhIob, 
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<' £t coUm biUoce ? 

** Attollite in tublime vettros oculos, 

** £t contemplamini quia creavit ista : 

" Qui educit numero exercitum eorun») 

" Eaqoe omnia nominatim appellat ; 

" Prae ma^tadine Tiriam «t robore potentiae, ne nnum dee0t.**6(A) 

In these examples, the power and wisdom of the Deity, as de- 
monstrated in the constitation and government of the natural world, 
\ you see have suggested a variety of circuftistances, a splendid as- 
semblage of imagery, of which it is a sufficient commendation to say, 
the whole is not unworthy the greatness of the subject. The case 
is, however, materially differeul, when the attributes of God are con- 
sidered in themselves simply and abstractedly, with no illustration or 
amplification from their operations and effects. Here the human 
mind is absorbed, overwhelmed as it were in a boundless vortex, and 
studies in vain for an expedient to extricate itself But the great- 
ness of the subject may be justly estimated by its difficulty ; and 
while the imagination labours to comprehend what is beyond its 
powers, this very labour itself, and these ineffectual endeavours, suF* 
ficiently demonstrate the immensity and sublimity of the object. 
On this account the following passage is truly sublime. Here the 
mind seems to exert its utmost faculties in vain to grasp an object, 
whose unparalleled magnitude mocks its feeble endeavours ; and to 
this end it employs the grandest imagery that universal nature can 
suggest, and yet this imagery, however great, proves totally inade- 
quate to the purpose : 

" O lehova, ad ooelos pertingit beni^nitas tua ; 
" Veritas tua, usque ad nubes : 
*^ lustitia tua instar montium validorum; 
'' ludicia tua Abyssus magna !"G 

But notliing of this kind is nobler or more majestic, than when a de- 
scription is carried on by a kind of continued negation ; when a 
number of great and sublime ideas are collected, which, on a com- 
parison with the object, are found infinitely inferior and inadequate. 
Thus the boundaries are gradually extended on every side, and at 
length totally removed ; the mind is insensibly led on towards infini- 
ty, and is struck with inexpressible admiration, with a pleasing awe, 
when it first finds itself expatiating in that immense expanse. 
There are many such examples in the sacred poetry, one or two of 
which will probably enable you to recollect the rest. 

5 Isai. zl. 12 and 96. 6 Psal. zzxvi. 6, 7. 



snTBLfMITV OF SENTIMKNT, 

" Numqaid Dei intima peTve«Iigabi« > 
" An inveniea oUun parfectionem omiiipi 

" Altitndiagg coeloruiQ I quiJ agear 
" Oreo prufundioi ; quid CDgnoscea ' 
" Mensun eius torn longior, 



" Qao diocedani a tpirilu luo ; 

•' Et quo ■ ftcia lua fagiain * 
" Si ucendiua coelo*, ibi tu ; 

" Hubilem in eil/eiaiute moxiii occidul . 

" Eliajn illic muiu* (ua ducet me ; 

" El siiprubendeiel me doxlsn tuii.'*a(B) 



Hete we liDd ihe idea ot inlinily pcrfeclly enpressed, though i 
perhaps ihe most difficult of all ideas to impresa upon the mind : lor 
when simply and abstrsctedlf mentioned, without the assistance and 
UlustralioD of any circunutances whatever, it altnoat wholly evades 
the power of ilie human understanding. The sacred writers have, 
therefore, recourse lo description, anipliScaiioti, and imagery, hy 
which they give substance and solidity to what is in itself a subtile 
and unsubstantial phantom ; and render an ideal shadow the object 
of our senses. They conduct us through all the dimensions of 
^Hice, length, breadth, and height : these they do not describe la 
general or indefinite terms ; they apply to them an actual line and 
measure, and that the most extensive which all nature can supply, or 
which the mind is indeed able to comprehend. When the intellect 
is carried beyond these limilo, there is nothing substantial upon 
which it can rest : it wanders through every part, and when it has 
compassed the boundaries of creation, it imperceptibly glides into 
the void of iniiiiiiy : whose vast and fbrmless extent, when displayed 
to the mind of man in the lorci hie manner so happily attained by the 
Hebrew writers, impresses it with the Bublimei<t and most awful seii- 
Ntione, and fills it with a mixture of admiration and terror. 

Thai more vehement species of negation or afGtmaiion, which 
assumes the coiitideni form of interrogation, is admirably calculated 
lo impress the mind with a very forcible idea of Divine power. This 
also frequently occurs in tlie sacred poetry : 

" Hoc est decretum de omni terra cnosiliujn, 
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"« An iDe dijdt, •! WMi fteiel > 

" An loeutv Mi, ei WMi dbetni ddiil : 

\ Nor is that axmica] kind of ooneesBiQii, wlucli is iMmiijimt* pot into 
themoatliof the Sapreme Being, leas energetic ; the fallowing pu- 
aage is an admirable inatance : 

^ Otmm te, age, magnifieeiitia et eriwfdiw ; 

" Et isdiM maiartitntn et ^loriam : 

" Eflbn^ q|nM|iiaTeninB iiJitiii ifm On* ; 

** Et Mp e ctu too omnem '^'•♦"— ^ deprime, 

'^ Ajpioe omnem ekftnaii, proetenM emn ; 

** Et eootere iuqHOs m TMligio mw : 

" Obron eos in iNilTOTe pariter ; 

" Ittfohra eomm TvlCaiy el in nfcf aiam daateige. 

" Tarn etiam ago tihi rmnitthot ; 

^ Cam tibi Mlolaai pnaHitarit daztna taa.' *U 

When the IKrine Omnipotence is oppoaed to honian infirmity, the 
one is p ropo r t i ooaMy magnifiwi as the other ia diminiahed bj the 
contrast The monstrooa abaordity of a compariaon between things 
extremely oneqaal, the more forcibly aenrea to demonstrate that ine- 
qoality, and aets them at an infinite distance finom each other. 

Since, howerer, the sacred poets were ondar the necessity of 
speaking of God in a manner adapted to human conceptiona, and of 
attributing to him the actions, the passions, the faculties of man ; 
how can they be supposed ever to have depicted the Divine Majesty 
in terms at all becoming the greatness of the subject t And are they 
not in this case more likely to disgrace and degrade it ? May not 
that censure be applied to them, which Longinus so deservedly i^h 
plies to Homer, that he turned his gods into men, and even debased 
them beneath the standard of humanity t — ^The case is, however, 
materially difierent : Homer, and the other heathen poets, relate 
fiicts of their deities, which, though impious and absurd, when lite- 
rally understood, are scarcely, or at all intelligible in an allegorical 
aense, and can by no means be reduced to an interpretati<m strictly 
figurative.^ On the contrary, in the delineation of the Divine na- 
ture, the sacred poets do indeed, in conformity to the weakness of 
the human understanding, empfoy terrestrial imagery ; but it is in 
such a manner, that the attributes which are borrowed fifom human 



9 If Ai. xiv. 26, 27. 10 Numb. xxui. 19. n Job xl. 10—14. 

» See FAsaic. Biblioth. Oiec. L. v. c. 26. Vol. viii. p. 526. 



nature and human action, can never in a literal sense be applied to 
the Divinity. The understanding is continudlji referred from the 
shadow to the reality ; nor can it rest satisfied with the bare literal 
application, but is naturally directed U* investigate that quality in ihe 
Divine nature, which appears to be analogous to the image. This, 
if I am not mistaken, will supply us with a reason not very obvious, 
of a very observable effect in the Hebrew writings, namely, why, 
among those sensible images that are applied to the Deity, those 
principally, which in a literal sense would seem moat remote from 
the object, and most unworthy of the Divine Majesty, are neverthe- 
less, when used melaphorically, or in the way of comparison, by lar 
the most sublime. That imagery, for instance, which is taken from 
the parts and members of the human body, is found to be much no- 
bler and more magnificent in its effect, than that which ia taken 
fj-om the passions of the mind ; and that, which is taken from the 
animal creation, fretjuently exceeds in sublimity that which the na- 
ture of man has suggested. For such is our ignorance and blind- 
ness in contemplating the Divine nature, that we can by no means 
attain to a simple and pure idea of it : we necessarily mingle some- 
thing of the human with the divine : the grosser animal properties, 
therefore, we easily distinguish and separate, but it is with the ut- 
most difficulty that we can preserve the rational, and even some of 
the properties of the sensitive, soul perfectly distinct. Hence it is, 
that in those figurative enpresaions derived from the nobler and more 
excellent qualities of human nature, when applied to the Almighty, 
we frequently acquiesce, as if they were in strict literal propriety to 
be attributed to him : on the contrary, our understanding inunedi- 
ateiy rejects the lileral sense of those which seem quite inconsistent 
with the Divine Being, and derived from an ignoble source : and, 
while it pursues the analogy, it constantly rises to a contemplation, 
which, though obscure, is yet grand and magnificent. Let us ob- 
serve, whether this observation will apply to the following passages, 
in which the psaEmi.st ascribes to God the resentment commonly ex- 
perienced by a human creature for an injury unexpectedly received ; 
there appears in the image nothing lo excite our ailmiraiioD, noth- 
ing particularly sublime : 

" Aadivit Deus, at Ira cxsnii ; 

"Et braelom cum suDuno lutiiliareiecit,"'^ 
But when, a little after, the same subject is depicted in figarative 
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termfl, derived from mueh groMer objects, and i^iplied ina still mate 
daring manner, nothing ean be more sublime : 

*^ Tarn ezpergeftctns eit Dominiu yelati ez somno ; 
« Tmquftiii Athlete pme vino in clamoram enimpens."^^ 

On the same principle the sublimity of those passages is founded, in 
which the image is taken from the roaring of a lion, the clamour of 
rustic labourers, and the rage of wild beasts : 

** Ex alto ru^iet lebova ; 
" Et ex sacrosancto habitaculo edot vocem : 
'* Horrendom mgiet super ledem soam ; 
" Edet celeiuma sicat calcantes UTas."lft 

*' Et ero illis insUr leonis ; 

** Sicnt pardus iaxta yiam insidiabor ; 

** Occomm illis at urea orbata, 

" Et discerpam eonim praecordia/'l6 

From ideas, which in themselves appear coarse, unsuitable, and to- 
tally unworthy of so great an object, the mind naturally recedes, and 
passes suddenly to the contemplation of the object itself, and of its 
inherent magnitude and importance. 

14 PsAL. Ixxviii. 65. 15 Jer. xxv. 30. 16 Hos. xiii. 7, 8. 
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17 hJM onlbutiMDi b Iba catuiil mtkcl at puilan ; Iha tim niIbailiHii aiint tiam iba 
iidpalie of lbs Diriiit Bjiirit, aiHl ii pMDiiar la Itx laciHl pinla— Ths jHlocipil Turn srpoa- 
l>7 Jj diiplainid in tho aipnulon of puiisn : in «icliin( Iha laHlont p«tiT ^hI aeliiana 
iu pDipuH, vlu>ih*r il b* Dlllitr DT pViaiiii*— Bow iba panloiH an (uilKl la ihe parpou 

tbi iDbUow— Tbtl iDbllinitr, wbicb In Ibe ncmi p«lir pracscdi fioni ibv iralullan of Iba 
paniou or adiBJniloiiiiirja;, Indlfnalloii, jriaf, and iBiror: il[uilnt»d bjeiainplH. 

We liave agreed with Longinua, that a violent Hgilalion of the 
mind, or impetuosity of passion, caoatilutcs another source of the 
sublime : he calls it " the vehemence and emhusiaam of passion." 
It will be proper, therefore, in the next place, to consider the na- 
ture of this enthusiasm ; the principles on which the power of ex- 
citing or of imitating the passions in poetry may be supposed to de~ 
pend ; and what affinity subsists between passion and sublimity. 

The language of poetry I have more than once described as the 
elTeci of mental emotion. Poetry itself is indebted for ila origin, 
character, complexion, emphasis, and application, to the cflects 
which are produced upon the mind and body, upon the imagination, 
the senses, ihe voice, and respiration, by the agitation of passion. 
Every affection of the human soul, w-hile it rages with violence, is a 
momentary phrenzy. When therefore a poet is able hy the force of 
genius, or rather of imagination, to conceive any emotion of the 
mind so perfectly as to transfer to his own feelings the instinctive 
passion of another, and, agreeably lo the nature of the subject, to 
express it in al) its vigour, such a one, according (o a common mode 
of speaking, may be said 10 possess the true poetic enthusiasm,' or, 
as the ancients would have expressed it, " to be inspired ; full of the 
God :" not however implying, that their ardour of mind was impart- 

I ARiitiTTLi Biprcnas it /lavinar (insane,] Plato mvpaiv (out of their com- 
maa ■eiues,) atSiar {iiiBpiiad by & God,) trSowitaiarta, {eDihuuutic ) 
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ed by the gods, but that this ecstatic impulse became the God of the 
moment.^ 

This species of enthusiasm I should distinguish by the term not' 
uraly were it not that I should seem to connect things which are re- 
ally different and repugnant to each other ; the true and genuine 
enthusiasm, that which alone is desenring of the name, that I mean 
with which the sublimer poetry of the Hebrews, and particularly the 
prophetic, is animated, is certainly widely different in its nature, and 
boasts a much higher origin. 

As poetry, however, derives its very existence from the more ve- 
hement emotions of the mind, so its greatest energy is displayed in 
the expression of them ; and by exciting the passions it more effec- 
tually attains its end. 

Poetry is said to consist in imitation : whatever the human mind 
is able to conceive, it is the province of poetry to imitate ; things, 
places, appearances natural and artificial, actions, passions, manners 
and customs ; and since the human intellect is naturally delighted 
with every species of imitation, that species in particular, which ex- 
hibits its own image, which displays and depicts those impulses, in- 
flections, perturbations, and secret emotions, which it perceives and 
knows in itself, can scarcely fail to astonish and to delight above ev- 
ery other. The delicacy and difficulty of this kind of imitation are 
among its principal commendations ; for to effect that which appears 
almost impossible, naturally excites our admiration. The under- 
standing slowly perceives the accuracy of the description in all oth- 
er subjects, and their agreement to their archetypes, as being oblig- 
ed to compare them by the aid and through the uncertain medium, 
as it were, of the memory : but when a passion is expressed, the ob- 
ject is clear and distinct at onc^ ; the mind is immediately conscious 
of itself and its own emotions ; it feels and suffers in itself a sensa- 
tion, either the same or similar to that which is described. Hence 
that sublimity, which arises from the vehement agitation of the pas- 
sions, and the imitation of them, possesses a superior influence over 
the human mind ; whatever is exhibited to it from without, may well 
be supposed to move and agitate it less than what it internally per- 
ceives, of the magnitude and force of which it is previously con- 
scious. 

And as the imitation or delineation of the passions is the most 

S NisuB ait, Dine hunc ardorem mentibus addunt, 
Euryale ? an raa cuiqoe deus fit dira cupido ? iEneid. ix. 184 



perfect production of poetry, so by exciting Ihem it most completely 
effects its purpose. The intent of poetry is to profit while it enter- 
taiaa us , and the agitation of ihe passions, by the force of imitation, 
is ia the highest degree both useful and pleasant. 

This method of exciting (he passions is, in the first place, useful, 
when properly and lawfully exercised ; that is, when these passions 
are directed to their proper end, and rendered subservient to the dic- 
tates of nature and truth ; when an aversion to evil, and a love of 
goodness is excited i and if the poei deviate on any occasion from 
this great end and aim, he is guilty of a most scandalous abuse and 
perversion of his art. For the passions and affections are the ele- 
ments and principles of human action ; ihey are all in themselves 
good, useful, and virtuous ; and, when fairly and naturally employed, 
not only lead to useful ends and purposes, but actually prompt and 
stimulate to virtue. It is the office of poetry to incite, to direct, to 
temper the passions, and not to extinguish them. It professes to 
exercise, to amend, to discipline the affections : it is this which is 
strictly meant by Aristotle, when he speaks of the pruning of the 
ptusions, though certain commentators have strangely perverted his 



But this operation on the passions is also more immediately use- 
ful, because it is productive of pleasure. Every emotion of the 
mind, (not excepting even those which in themselves ate allied to 
pain) when excited through the agency of the imitative arts, is ever 
accompanied with an exquisite sensation of pleasure. This arises 
partly from the contemplation of the imitation itself; partly from the 
consciousness of our own felicity, when compared with the miseries 
of others ; but principally from the moral sense. Nature has endu- 
ed man with a certain social and generous spirit ; .ind commands 
him not to confine his cares to himself alone, but to extend them to 
all his fellow creatures ; to look upon nothing which relates to man- 
kind as foreign to himself Thus " to rejoice with them that do re- 
joice, and to weep with them that weep ;" to love and lo respect pie- 
ty and benevolence ; to cherish and retain an indignant hatred of 
cruelty and injustice ; that is, to obey the dictates of nature ; is right, 
ia honest, is becoming, is pleasant. 

The sublime and the pathetic are inirinsically very different ; and 
yet have in some respects a kind of affinity or connexion, The pa- 
thetic includes the passions which we feel, and ihose which we ex- 
cite. Some passions may be expressed without any thing of the 
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sublime ; the sublime also may exist, where no passion is directly 
expressed ; there is however no sublimity where no passion is excit- 
ed. That sensation of sublimity, which arises from the greatness of 
the thoughts and imagery, has admiration for its basis, and that for 
the most part connected with joy, love, hatred, or fear ; and this I 
think is evident from the instances which were so lately under our 
consideration. 

How much the sacred poetry of the Hebrews excels in exciting 
the passions, and in directing them to their noblest end and aim ; 
how it exercises them upon their proper objects ; how it strikes and 
fires the admiration by the contemplation of the Divine Majesty ; 
and, forcing the affections of love, hope, and joy, from unworthy 
and terrestrial objects, elevates them to the pursuit of the supreme 
good : How it also stimulates those of grief, hatred, and fear, which 
are usually employed upon the trifling miseries of this life to the ab- 
horrence of the supreme evil, is a subject which at present wants no 
illustration, and which, though not unconnected with suUimity in a 
general view, would be improperly introduced in this place. For we 
are not at present treating of the general effects of sublimity on the 
passions ; but of that species of the sublime which proceeds from ve- 
hement emotions of the mind, and from the imitation or representa- 
tion of passion. 

Here indeed a spacious field presents itself to our view : for by 
far the greater part of the sacred poetry is little else than a continu- 
ed imitation of the different passions. What in reality forms the 
substance and subject of most of these poems but the passion of ad- 
miration, excited by the consideration of the Divine power and maj- 
esty ; the passion of joy, from the sense of the Divine favour, and 
the prosperous issue of events ; the passion of resentment and indig- 
nation against the contemners of God ; of grief, from the conscious- 
ness of sin ; and terror, from the apprehension of the Divine judge- 
ments ? Of all these, and if there be any emotions of the mind be- 
yond these, exquisite examples may be found in the book of Job, in 
the Psalms, in the Canticles, and in every part of the prophetic 
writings. On this account my principal difficulty will not be the se- 
lection of excellent and proper instances, but the explaining of those 
which spontaneously occur, without a considerable diminution of 
their intrinsic sublimity.(A) 

Admiration, as it is ever the concomitant, so it is frequently the 
efficient cause of sublimity. It produces great and magnificent con- 
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ceplioDs and eentimenls, and expresses them in language bald and 
elevated, in sentenccH concise, abrupt, and energetic. 



It producer 
It t^lendid 



" Vox loho>fae snper «)usii ; 

" lehcivB super aquas nLdae. 
" Vox leliovse potass ; 
" Vol lehoTie plena majestatis,"^ 
" Quis mi ■ImiltB ialar Deoa, lehova ' 
" Quia tui BimiJis, vercndiu aiiDcUlata ! 
" Terribilii laudum, fitcioiiK mirabilia ' 
" Eitsndigti deitruD, KbaoiWt eo* lelhu."^ 
Joy ia more derated, and exults in a bolder strain, 
great seniimentB and conceptions ; seizes upon the i 
imagery, and adorns it with the most animated language ; nor does 
it hesitate to risk the most daring and unusual figures. In the Song 
of Moaes, in the Thanksgivitig of Deborah and Barak, what sublimi- 
ty do we find, in sentiment, in language, in the general turn of ibc 
expression ! But nothing can excel in this respect that noble exulta- 
tion of universal nature in the Psalm which has been so otleu com- 
mended, where the whole animated and inanimate creation unite in 
the praises of their Maker. Poetry here seems to assume the high- 
eat tone of triumph and exultation, and to revel, if I may so express 
myself, in all the extravagance of joy : 

'' Dicitv, regnat Doiui oniniputeiiB ; 
" Dtci(<r populiB, ipie lehova 
" Poauit stabilia nioeiuB niandi, 
" IleruEii Tilidiu torqoet hibenoa. 
" Coeti oiultent; ooncinat aetlieri 
" Reaonet canlu conscia tellua ; 

" Oeminent palmii flumina plausuni ; 

" Premitu laelo reboet pontus : 

" Paallite, clangite, quaequc paltnlcs 

" Colitii terrai, quaequa praruDduin. 

" Advenil, advenit ipse lehova, 

" Regat ut populos teg-ibus acquis ; 

" Tatuui nil mine lempercl orbeni."* 

Nothing, however, can be greater or more magnificent than lln' 
representation of anger and indignation, particularly when the <li- 
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vine wrath is displayed. Of this the whole of the prophetic song of 
Moses affords an incomparable q>ecimen. I have formerly produc- 
ed from it some instances of a different kind ; nor ought the follow- 
ing to be denied a place in these Lectures. 

*^ Nam manom mMzn id coelof attoUo 
** Et dico, ut ego in Mteniiim titOi 
" Ita acuam gladii mei Mguif 
'' Et manuB mea anipiet anna indieii ; 
** Hoetibuslneis oltionem r«ddam, 
** Eisque qui me odemnt rependam : 
<' Inebiiabo fagittaa meas sanguine, 
** Et gladioa mens deTorabit camee, 
*^ Sangoine confoesorum captommqne, 
" De eapite eapillato inimicomp/'^ 

Nor is Isaiah less daring on a similar subject : 

« Nam diet oltionia in eorde meo eet, 

" ^t annua qao meoi redimam Tenit : 

'* Et circumspezi, neque erat adiutor ; 

** Et obstupoi, neque enim erat auatentator : 

" Turn mihi aalntem praeatitit braehium meum, 

'' Et indignatio mea ipaa me suetentaTit : 

** Et conoulcaTi populoe in in mea, 

** Et in aestn meo ebrioi et attonitoe reddidi, 

" Et caedem eonim deiiTari in teiTara."8(B) 

The display of the fury and threats of the enemy, by which Hoses 
finely exaggerates the horror of their unexpected ruin, is also won- 
derfully sublime : 

* " Dixerat hostis, peraequar, adaequar ; 

** Dividam spolia, exaaturabitur anima mea ; 
" Stringam gladium, exacindet eoa manus mea : 
" Spiritu tuo flayisti ; operuit eoa mare. "9 

Grief is generally abject and humble, less apt to assimilate with 
the sublime ; but when it becomes excessive, and predominates in 
the mind, it rises to a bolder tone, and becomes heated to fury and 
madness. We have a fine example of this from the hand of Jere- 
miah, when he exaggerates the miseries of Sion : 

** Arcum suum hoatili more intendit ; dextram firmayit velut inimicus ; 
** In tentoria filiae Sionia iram suam instar ignis effudit."10 

But nothing of this kind can equal the grief of Job, which is acute, 
vehement, fervid ; always in the deepest afflictions breathing an ani- 
mated and lofly strain ; 

^ DxuT. zxzU. 40—42. 8 Isai. Uui. 4-€. 9 Exoo. xv. 9, 10. 10 Lam. u. 4. 
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IT aliu plagii continun me prnfligat ; 
" Impetum ficil in me licut helUtor,"!' 
In the same author, with what magnificence and aublimity 
row and desperation expressed ! 

" O ai bilance moa Itbretar calunilu, 

" luataque trutina molea curaulati mali ! 

" Supernt iniquo pondera Krenaa aeqnorls : 

" Noc temere iniBatnat gemilu eruinpens dolor. 

" Slant penitua iino tela inaeosi numinia 

" Defixa Ulcre ; morau lacoront vlscers, 

" Aegrumque lenla labe Rpiritum hnuriunt ; 

" Dei que leirorea acie ioatnicla ingraunt. 

" O cedut utlnam suppljcia precibus Opuh! 

" EffiiodatiTaa fraeaa tandem vindicii 

" Mann lolutt, Uberaqiie hnichio, 

" Adigat triaulci vim coruscam fiilniinis, 

" Miaerumqiin plo^aubitu intiriiaal ■iaipliti."'^ 
The whole poem of Job is no less excellent in the expression 
and excitation of terror, as the example just now (luoted sufficiently 
denlnnstrates. To this commendation, however, the prophetic wTit- 
ings Feera to have the fairest claim ; it being indeed their peculiar 
province lo denounce the Divine judgements upon guilty nations. Al- 
most the whitle book of Ezekiel is occupied with this passion : Isaiah 
is also excellent in this respect, although he be in general the har- 
binger of joy and salvation. The fallowing lerrific denunciation is 
directed by him against the enemies of Jerusalem : 

'' Eiiilale, nam propinqual dies lehnvae ; 
" Adveniet, ut ab oianipotente, vastitaa ! 
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" Idciroo omnet manus ■olventor, 

<< £t omne cor hominif liqoescet ; 

" £t coDfternati angoribus, et cmciatibuB correpti, 

" Instar parturientis dolebunt : 

'* Alter alteram attoniti retpicient ; 

*^ Instar flammarum vultu ardente. 

*' Ecce dies lehoyae advenit ; 

** Atrocitas, et ezcandescentia, et aestus irao : 

" Ut redi^t terrain in desolationem, 

" Et peccatorea eiua ex ea exscindat. 

'* Nam stellae coelorum, et eonUn sidera, 

^* Non emittent lucent suam ; 

*' Caligabit sol in ortu suo, 

'' Nee splondorem suum cfUmdet luna. 

'' Et animadvertam in orbis malitiam, 

** Et in impiorum crimina ; 

*^ Et comprimam arrogantium faattu, 

** Et superbiam tjrannorum deiiciam. 

** Mortalem reddam obryzo pretiosiorem, 

" Et hominem auro Ophirino. 

^* Propterea coelos faciam contremiscere, 

** Et commovebitur tellus e loco suo ; 

"In excandescentia lehovae exercituum ; 

" Et in die irae eius exardescentis/'l^ 

Jeremiah is scarcely inferior, though perhaps his talents are better 
suited in common to the exciting of the softer affections. As an 
example, I need only refer to that remarkable vision, in which the 
impending slaughter and destruction of Judea is exhibited with won- 
derful force and enthusiasm : 

" Viscera mea ! viscera mea ! praecordia mihi dolent ! 

** Tumultuatur intus cor meum ; silere non possum ; 

" Nam vocem buccinae audivisti, o anima mea ; clansrorem belli ! 

" Clades super cladem proclamatur, nam devastata est omnis haec terra : 

'* Subito vastantur tentoria mea, momento mea vela. 

*^ Quousque videbo vexi^um, audiam clangorem buccinae ! — 

" Aspexi terram, ecce autem informis est et vacua ! ^ 

" Coelosque, nee lucent amplius !"14 

It would be an infinite task to collect and specify all the passages 
that might be found illustrative of this subject : and probably we 
shall have more than one opportunity of discoursing upon these and 
similar topics, when we come to consider the different species of the 
Hebrew poetry : upon which, after requesting your candour and in- 
dulgence to so arduous an undertaking, it is my intention to enter 
at our next meeting. 

^ItAi. ziii. 6 — 13. 14 Jer. iv. 19, etc. 
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Op ihe general nature and properties of the Hebrew poetry I 
have already treated : diRusely enough, if the extent of the disqui* , 
Bttions be considered ; but too briefly, I fear, anil too imperfecll]^ i 
if respect be had to Ihe copiousness and importance of the subjeoti 
My original design, however, extended no farther than to notice lbs 
most remarkable passages, and such as I conceived to be immediatea 
ly illustrative of the peculiarities of the Hebrew style. Even thesa 
it was my wish and intention rather to point out and recommend t6 
your own consideration, than minutely to investigaie and explain; i 
>feEteeming it my province rather to esliort and stimulate to theSB 
atudies, than to intrude upon this audience a formal plan of instrtio* 
tkm. It would be superfluous, 1 am persuaded, to remind you, thtt 
die importance of the subject is not to be estimated by the fwble- 
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Bess of my endeaTOiira ; and, I tnnt, it would be stiD more mme- 
cesBarj to caution yoaanmiiMt a hutyacquiescenGe in any inteqireta- 
tiNi of thoae pa aaagca , which I have quoted, mach leas in my owft : 
though I wiD frankly coniesB, that I haTe bestowed no anall degree 
of kboor and attention upon Una part of my undertaking. What 
remains at present, is to distribate into its different classes the whole 
of the Hebrew poetry, and to mark whaterer is worthy of obaenra- 
tion in each species. Iq^ fixming this arrangement it wiD hardly 
be eiqiected that I shooM nnilbrmly proceed according to the testi- 
mony of the Hebrews, or on all occasions conirm the propriety of 
my classification by their authority ; since it is plain that they were 
but little Tersed in these nice and artificial distinctions. It will be 
sufficient for our purpose ; that is, it will be sufficient for the accu- 
rate exj^anation of ^ diftrent characters of the Hebrew poetry, 
if I demonstrate that these characters are stamped by the hand of 
nature, and that they are displayed either in the subject itself, the 
disposition of its constituent parts, the diversity of style, or in the 
genera] form and arrangement of the poem. 

The first rank I assign to the Pr<»hstic, or that qiecies of po- 
etry which is found to penrade the predictions of the prophets, as 
well those contained in the books properly called p r o plMt i cal, as 
those which occasionally occur in other parts of the Seriplnres. 
These, I apprehend, will be generally allowed to be written in a 
style truly poetical, indeed admirable in its kind ; as the many ex- 
amples, which we have already produced, will sufficiendy demon- 
strate. I fear, however, it will not be so readily granted that their 
Aaim is equally well founded with that of the books, which are com- 
monly called poetical, to the other characteristic of poetry, I mean 
veHw, or metrical composition. This &ct is denied by the Jews ; 
and it is denied by Jerome,^ who was a diligent scholar of the Rab- 
binical writers : after these, it is unnecessary to refer to more recent 
authors, who partly deny that the Hebrews were possessed of any 
metre at all, and partly allow it to those compositions only, which 
are commonly called poetical, or at most extend the omcession to a 
few canticles scattered through other parts of the Scriptures. A 
thinking person, however, will not be misled by such authoritiea as 
these, before he examines whether they are to be accounted com- 
petent judges in this case, and what weight and credit is due to 
testimony. 

1 8m Jerome, Prefiuse to Isaiah. 
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The Jew>, by their own confesaion, are do longer, nor hive 
been indeed for many a^s, masters of the system of the ancient 
metre. All remembrance of it has ceased from those times in which 
the Hebrew became a dead language ; and it really seems probable, 
that the Masorites (of whom so little is known) who afterwards dis- 
tinguished the sacred Toluroea by accents and rowel points, aa they 
are now extant, were possessed of so trifling and imperfect a knowl- 
edge of this subject, that they were ecen incapable of distinguishing 
what was written in metre from plain prose. For when, according 
to their manner, they marked certain books as metrical, namely, the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, and the book of Job ; they accounted others, 
which are no less evidently metrical, absolutely prosaic, such as 
the Song of Solomon, and the Lamentslions of Jeremiah, and con- 
sequently assigned to them the common prose accent only. In this 
opinion the Jews universally remain, and deny that these books are 
at all metrical, or to be classed with the three former. Now the 
disciple is hardly to be supposed to have mure information than his 
masters ; and although Jerome speaks very fluently about the Te- 
trameters, the Hexameters, the Sapphics, and lajnbics, of the He- 
brews, the very slate and circumstances of the case demonstrate how 
little credit is due to his authority. Indeed his reasoning evidently 
proceeds Irom a confused head, when he attempts to trace a sort of re- 
mote similarity between the Greek and Hebrew metres ; and to ex- 
plain by some coarse analogies a subject, which he appears to have 
very imperfectly understood : in treating of which, after all, he is 
not able to preserve even the appearance of consistency. For in- 
stance, after Josephua and Origen, he contends, that the Song qf 
Moses in Deuteronomy is composed in Hexameter and Pentameter 
verse ; in another place, however, he affirms that the very same 
poem consists of Iambic Tetrameters. In proof of his opinion he 
appeals to the testimony of Philo, Josephus, Origen, and Eusebius, 
who were no less ignorant of the nature of the Hebrew metres than 
himself Notwithstanding the opinion therefore of Jerome and the 
Rabbinical writers, I shall beg leave to offer a few remarks upon the 
other side of the question : afler which it will not perhaps be thought 
altogether improbable, that most of the predictions of the prophets, 
as well as many other of the remains of Hebrew literature, were 
originally published in a metrical Ibrm.(A) 

In order to prove that the predictions of the prophets are metri- 

" SeejEitaHE,Pi:r. to Job. Pref toChion. EuBebiiKpiat. tlv. ad P. Uriricara. 
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cal, I most in put have reoourae to the nine ■rgimieiiti^ by idiich 
I tbmierlj endeavoured to erinoe thai the Hebrew poetry ia geneial 
coDsiited of a kind of metre : erery one of which argaroents, I mnat 
obaerre, is strictly applicable to this part of my subject, that alooe 
excepted which regards the alphabetic poems. That it woold be 
unnatural and absurd to look for instances of that kind in the pro- 
phetic poetry is^ndcnt ; since such an artificial arrangement would 
be utterly repugnant to the nature of prophecy ; it is plainly the ef- 
fect of study and diligence, not of imagination and enthusiasm ; a 
contriTance to assist the memory, not to affect the passions. The 
other arguments, however, ought to be particularly adverted to upon 
this subject : the poetic dialect, for instance, the diction so totally 
different from the language of common life, and other aimilar cir- 
cumstances,^ which an attentive reader will easily discover, but 
which cannot be explained by a few examples ; for circumstances 
which, taken separately, appear but of smaU account, are in a united 
view firequently of the greatest importance. To these we may add 
the artificial conformation of the sentences ; which, as it has always 
appeared to me a necessary concomitant of metrical oompositioii, the 
only one indeed which ia now apparent, I shall afterwards endeavour 
to explain more at large, having especial regard to the prophetic 
writers. I must now premise a few other arguments, which will 
probably lead to the establishment of my opinion. 

The prophets were chosen by God himself, and were certainly 
excellently prepared for the execution of their oflice. They were in 
general taken firom those, who had been educated fixxn childhood in 
a course of discipline adapted to the ministerial function. It is evi- 
dent, from many parts of the tecred history, that even firom the ear- 
liest times of the Hebrew republic, there existed certain cdleges of 
prophets, in which the candidates for the prophetic office, removed alto- 
gether from an intercourse with the world, devoted themselvesentirely 
to the exercises and study of religion : over each of these some prO' 
phet of superior authority, and more peculiarly under the divine influ- 
ence, presided, as the moderator and preceptor of the whole assembly. 
Though the sacred history affords us but little information, and that 
in a cursory manner, concerning their institutes and discipline ; we 
nevertheless understand that a principal part of their occupation con- 
sisted in celebrating the praises of Almighty Grod in hymns and po- 
etry, with choral chants accompanied by stringed instruments and 



3 See LxcT. III. 



pipe3.(B) There is a Temarkabte passage which occurs to this pur- 
pose ; Saul beiDg nomiaated king, and, pursuant to ihe comman'] of 
God, consecrated by a solemn unction, a company of the prophets, 
as Samuel had foretold, descending from thr mount of God, (that be- 
ing the place iu which the sacred college was situated) met him ; 
and, preceded by a variety of musical insirumenta, propAeftetf ; upon 
hearing which, he himself, as if actuated by the some spirit, imme- 
diately joined thorn, and prophesied also.* The same thing again 
occurred to him, and the persons sent by him to take David prison- 
er at Naioth ; who, when they saw the prophets prophesying, and 
Samuel presiding over them, seized with the aatne divine spirit and 
enthusiasm, began to prophecy along with them.^ I hnd no discor- 
dance among authors concerning the nature of this mode of prophe- 
sying : all are, 1 believe, agreed in this point, and all understand by 
it the praises of God celebrated, by the impulse of the Ifoly Spirit, 
with music and song. In this they follow the authority of thi3 Chal- 
dee interpreters, or rather the evidence of reason itself: for exactly 
in the same manner, Asaph, Heman, Iduthun, who were the chief 
musicians in the temple, are said " to have prophesied upon the 
harp, the psaltery, and the cymbal, when praise and thanksgiving 
were offered to Jehovah."^ From these instances it is efficiently 
apparent, that the word et^as was used by the Hebrews in an ambig- 
uous sense, and that it equally denoted a prophet, a ]>oct, or a musi- 
cian, under the influence of divine inspiration. To these we may 
add the prophetesses, Miriam the sister of Aaron, and Deborah, 
who were distinguished by that title, not only because they pro- 
nounced the oracles of Jehovah, but on account of their excellence 
in music and poetry ; for these sister arts were unit, d by the He- 
brews, as well as by all other nations,, during the first stages of socie- 
ty. After these proofs there can ecareely be any occasion to re- 
mark, that Solomon, or at least the editor or compiler of his prov- 
erbs, twice makes use of the word, which, in its ordinary sense, 
means prophecy, strictly so called, to denote Ihe language of poetry. 
For he calls the words of Agur and Lemuel Kirn, which Jerome 
renders vision, the seventy Greek iranslaiors an oratlr, the Chaldee 
prophfci/ : when in reality those passages have nothing in them 
which can be properly said to bear any resemblance to prophecy ; 
but are mere rhapsodies of morality, ornamented indeed with the 
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nmnl embeOislimeirts orpoecr]r.^(c) Tlie Hebrews oertainlj did aol 
cipi eM by the suiie wofd idees, which they deemed innnniiiiHiil, «r 
repugnant to each other ; and, what b remarkable, the aame and»> 
grnty pre?aiby the aame word (and we may well preaome Ibr amilar 
reaacms) denotes both a prophet and a poet in the Arabic language, 
in the Greek, and in the Latin.^ 

Nor is it reasonable to sui^iose, that prophecy admitted poetry 
^ and music to a participation in the name alone ; on the contrary we 
find, that she did not disdain to unite herself with harmony, and to 
accept of her assistance. The example of Eliaha is remarkable, 
who, when about to pronounce the answer of the Afost High to the 
inquiry of the two kings of Israel and Jndah, orders a minstrel to be 
brought to him, and upon his striking the 4iarp, is immediately agi- 
tated by the Holy Spirit.* Many commentators have indeed suppos- 
ed that the prophet applied to music only to soothe the perturbation 
of his mind ; in this they kUknw an opinion of some of the more 
modem Rabbies, (an opinion, it may be obserred, by no means sat- 
isfactorily profed) that every emotion of a more vehement kind ex- 
cluded the Hdy Spirit, and consequently was totally inconsistent 
with prophecy ;^^ when, on the contrary, we learn firom the testimo- 
ny of the prophets themselves, that the act of prophesying was often, 
if not always, accompanied with a very violent agitation of the 
mind.^^ Be this as it may, I am inclined to believe, both firom this 
last and the other instances, that the prophet himself accompanied 
the minstrel, and uttered some hymn, or rather the prediction itself, 
lo the music of the harp ; and both the style and the fiwm of this 
prophetic reply are very much in fiivour of this opinion. 

From all these testimonies it is sufficiently evident, that the pro- 

\^ phetic office had a most strict connexion with the poetic art They 

had one common name, one common origin, one common author, the 

7 Pbot. XXX. 1. xxxi. 1. See also 1 Cbrok. zv. 22, and 27, K^)|ti *i\p, 
o^/Mv Toiy »dc0y, Septu. 
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/j-jA/i^, 21j^o9>^ij«, Vatei. See Josbpb Mede's Workf, p. 50. Tit. i. 

12. LuKB i. 67, and Hammond on the passage. 

9 2 KiHoi iU. 15. 

10 See Maimon. More Neboc. ii. 96, and many othem quoted by Smitb, 
Diaaert. of Prophecy, c. viii. 

11 See Jbr. xzUi. 9. Eiex. iii. 14, 15. Dan. vii. 28, x. 8. Habak. iii. 
2 and 16. 
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Holy SpiTit. Those in particular were called to the exercise of the 
prophetic office, who were previously conversani with the sacred pi> 
Gtry. It was equally a part of their duty to compose verses for the 
service of the church, and to declare the oracles of God : and it can- 
not, therefore, be douhted tliat a great portion of the sacred hymns 
may properly be termed prophecji^s, or that many of the prophecii-s 
are in reality hymns or poems. Since, as we have already proved, it 
was firom the first a principal end and aim of poetry, lo impress upon 
the minds of men the sayings of the wise, and such precepts as re- 
lated either to the principles of faith, or the laws of morality, as well 
&a to transmit the same to posterity ; it ought not lo appear extraor- 
dinary, that prophecy, which in this view ranks as a principal, and is 
of the highest importance, should not disdain the assistance of an 
art so admirably calculated to effect its purposes. Of this we have 
an illustrious proof in that prophetic ode of Moses,'* which he com- 
posed by the especial command of God, to be learned by the Israel- 
ites, and committed to memory : " That this song may be," aaye 
Cod himself, " for a witness against the people of Israel, when they 
shall depart from me ; this shall be a testimony in their mouths ; for 
it shall not be forgotten, nor shall it depart out of the mouths of 
their posterity for ever."'^ 

But, as on the one hand, this poem of Moses is a clear and re- 
markable specimen of the prophetic mode of writing ; so, on the oth- 
er, there are many prophecies which are not less conspicuous as po- . 
ems. It remains, therefore, only to produce a few examples from 
the prophetic writings. Many of the moat ancient of those, which 
■re extant in the Mosaic history, I have already quoted," as exhib> 
iling the fairest examples of the Hebrew poetry ; for instance, the 
imprecation of Noah, the blessing of Jacob, and the predictions of 
Balaam : than all which (and particularly tliose of Balaam) I do not 
know that the whole extent of the prophetic writings could afford 
more pertinent instances. Nay, so eminently distinguished arc they 
by all the characterisljcsof poetry, that those who are inclined to ac- 
knowledge any kind of metre in the Hebrew poetry, must, I am 
convinced, refer to these as metrical compositions, if they be in the 
least desirous of maintaining their opinion by fact and argument. 
Among the prophecies of Balaam 1 will also venture to class that 
most elegant poem, which is rescued iVom oblivion by the prophet 
Micah, and which in matter and diction, in the structure, form, and 
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character of the compoaitioDy so admirably agrees with the other 
monuments of his fitme, that it e? identlj appears to be a chatioo 
from the answer of Balaam to the king of the Moabites :^^ 

** Quanun re instraetni comjwrebo coram lehora ? 

'' Inelinabo me eupples ooram Deo altiinmo ? 

" Nam comparebo oofam eo cam holocaostis ; 

*^ Cum vitalia amiicaUs ? 

'* Num accepta erunt lehovae millia arietum : 

** Dena millia flaentonmi olei ?' 

" An dabo primogenitom meom hoetiam pro peccito meo ; 

** Ventrifl mei fnictom piaculum animae meae f 

'* Indioavit tibi, o homo, quid ait bonumi 

" £t quid lehoya a te ezigit f 

" Nisi at aequum faciaa, et pietatem colas, 

** Et sabmiise te geraa erga Doom taam.'*!^ 

. But if we proceed to other parts of the Sacred History, exam- 
ples will not be wanting : and among the first of these is that Cyg- 
nean song of Moses, as it may properly be called ; I do not speak of 
the prophetic ode, which has frequently been distinguished by that 
title, but of the last blessing of that divine prophet, in which are pre- 
dicted the future fortunes of the Israelites : 

'* lehova ex Sina prodiit ; 

<* £t ex Sehire illia exortoa eafi? 

The prophecy is evidently of the same nature with that of Jacob ; 
both in the exordium and the conclusion it is exquisitely sublime ; 
and throughout the whole affords an admirable specimen of the pro- 
phetic poetry. In the same class with these may be ranked the an- 
swer of Samuel the prophet to Saul, in which he reproaches him 
with his disobedience and contumacy, and denounces against him 
the Divine decree of expulsion from his kingdom. It consists of 
four distichs elegantly corresponding to each other. 

" Nam delectator lehova holocaostis et sacrificiis, 

'' Aeqae ae obseqaio voci eias praestitn ? 

" Scito, obaeqaiam melius esse saorificio, 

" Et obedientiam adipe arietum. 

** Profecto ut crimen divinationis eat rebellio, 

*' Et quasi scelus idololatriae contumacia. 

" Quoniam repndiasti mandatum lahovae, 

** Et ipse te repudiavit, ne rex 8is."lB 

15 See Mic. vi. 5, and Bishop Butlsr's Sermon on the character of 
Balaam. 

16 Mic. vi. 6-8. n DxuT. xxxui. 18 1 Sam. xv. 22, 23. 
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The last words of David^* afford an erident and iUustrious in- 
stance to the same purpose, however difficult and obscure the Terbal 
interpretation of the prophecy may be. I apprehend the examples 
firom sacred history will appear sufficiently numerous, if I add the 
prediction of Isaiah concerning Senacherib, which is inserted in the 
book of Kings : 

" Contempnt te, ■absannayit te, rirgo filia Sionii ; 
" Poet te caput moTit filia Hieroaolymorum :" — SO 

The same passage occurs again among the predictions of the pro- 
phet : and this reminds me that it is now full time to pass from the 
historians to the books of the prophets themselves, which will afford 
us abundant instances to demonstrate that the compositions of the 
prophets are truly poetical, and at the same time to illustrate the na- 
ture of their poetry. 

19 2 Sam. zziii. 1— 7. M S Kotm zix. 81-^. Isai. zxzvu. 29-35. 
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TBE PBOPHETIC POETRY 

Tin pnlmfOti of iht H*lin<n~TtH mmBim of ebulinf ib* bTa 

llH oiifin nt Ik* (omhiI caaitiKilMi of Ibc biikihih. ud thil peenliu IwB. B vkiek 
•cnBInll diniclu ran pcnlhl nr tnrMpOtttenl In —eh Mhgr— TbITj tpeeif Bf f nlWI i m : 
the (rwwTnwBi. Ibe >alill>n>c, (sd Iba irBllwltc: suniptH of tatk, trM rnniliBbnb 
(ourilJ) lUawad u be pcminUud •RnnNi fiaa tbt *iiilii|> aflki pnptou— TWiH- 
Ijuwiii at K. Anriu Fsaiii]iT«l— Tba pw Impmuaca oT u lecsnt* itUnliaa lo lUi pB- 

The origin and earliest applies lioa of the Hebrew poetry have, I 
think, been cltarly traced into (he service of religion. To celebrate 
in hymns and »ongs the praises of Almighty God ; to decorate the 
worBhip of the Most High with all the charms and graces of harmo- 
ny ; to give force and energy to the devout afiections, was ihe sub- 
lime employment of the sacred muse. It is more than probable, 
that the very early nee of sacred music in the public worship of the 
Hebrews, contributed not a little to Ibe peculiar character of tbeii 
poetry, and might impart to it that appropriate form, which, though 
chiefly adapted to this particular purpose, it nevertheleBs preserves 
on every other occasion. But in order to explain this matter more 
clearly, it will he necessary to premise a few observations concero- 
ing the ancient Hebrew mode of chanting iheir sacred hymns. 

Though vie are rather at a loss for information, respecting the 
usual manner and ceremony of chanting their poems ; and though 
the subject of their sacred music in general be involved in doubt and 
obscurity, thus iar at least is evident from many examples, that the 
aacred hymns were alternately sung by opposite clioirs,' and tbal the 
one choir usually performed the hymn itself, while the other sung a 
particular distich, which was regularly interposed at stated intervals, 
either of the nature of the proasm or epode of the Greeks. In 
this manner we learn that Moses with the Israelites chanted the ode 
U the Red Sea ; for " Miriam the prophetess took a timbrel in her 
hand, and all the women followed her with timbrels, and with danc- 

>8wn>HiH. xii,34,31, 33,40, and tba title of the Fsalm luxriii. 



es ; and Miriam answered them," that is, she and the women aung 
the response to the chorua of men : 

" CmUtB lehovne, quine m&ifnifice Mae extulil; 

" Equuui equitsmque in nuLie deiocil."^ 

The same 18 observahle in some of the psalms, which are composed 
in this form. The musical performance was on some occasions dif- 
ferently conducted : for instance, one of the choirs sung a single 
verse to the other, while the other constantly added a verse in some 
respect correspondent to the former. Of tliis the following distich is 
an example : 

" CDlebiats lehovam, qai& boniu ; 
" Quia antcrnaeBt BiUB benlgnjtast" 

which Ezra-* informs ub was sung by the priests and Leviles in alter- 
tiaie choirs at the command of David ; as indeed may be collected 
from the psalm itself,* in which the latter verse, sung by the latter 
choir, forms a perpetual epode. Of the same nature is the song of 
the women concerning Saul and David, ^ for " the women who play- 
ed answered one another ;" that is, they chanted in two choirs the 
allernale song, the one choir singing, 

"Saul hath ■inolo his thousuids," 

The other answering, 

" And DitvJd his ten Ihousaiida." 
In the very same manner Isaiah describes the seraphim chanting the 
praise of Jehovah :^ " they cried alternately, 

" Snnclua, wtnctUB, nanctini, lehova eiorciluuin ! 
" Plena est gloria eiua imiveraDlelluB." 

From the Jewish, the custom of singing in alternate chorus was 
transmitted to the Christian church, and was continued in the lat- 
ter from the first ages ; it was called " alternate or responsive,"' 
when the wliole choir, separated into two divisions, aung the psalm 
alternately by strophes ; and when this was done by single verses, or 
lines, that is, when the same division of the choir always sung the 

SEioD. IV. 20,21. Sea Peri.oTiifirioif/iaf.pag-I'Ji), also ,1161 iSiovatwijii- 
1MU, jMg. 90a. Edit. Parii, 1G40. 

3E*it* iii. 11. ♦ Pail. ei«vi. si Siw nviii, 7. 

S I«. ti. 3. See what Socrates relates of tlie origin of tlia ancient hjnuis. 
Bist. Eccl. vi. a. 

^ Plih. Lib. X. Epiet. 97—" quod esscat Hjliti carmen Chiinto, quasi Deo, 
dicera •ecnin iavicem," 
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FliFW if tins were the sac 
Ibeir hyana, u iodeed i|ifriii bgUj prabayt, the f 
«9 be eMdj cabined, why poen* of ihia kiad tn diipaaed ■■ 
«ful •fWT*'. indeed is eqml iiaoebt, tar i1h noet pen ; and «% 



leriMDs eoR«)>pan4iit« to each other.* And thi» mode of i n^iiiii 
(ton being admiraUt adspted (o the miuiee] modnlatwn of tbu kind 
of poetry, which wa» most in oae amoBg tbem from tbe lery begis- 
RiDt;, and It (be aante time being periecdy agreeabte to tfae gaina 
and cadence or the hnguage, ea«U; ezlended itseir into tbe otber 
qiecieit of poetry, though not ileeigned lor tbe game purpoee ; in fact, 
we haA thai it perraded the wbide of tbe poetrj of ibe &brews : 
intomuch (hat what was said of the heathen muses maj stil) raon 
atrictly be applied to those of the Hebrews. — " thej lore alternate 
long." On ihia occaaion s]sr> it may not be improper to remark, 
that the word n:?, which properly signilies u> amwer, is used tnore 
gpijtTally to denote any song or poem ;" whence we can only infer, 
either that the word lias passed from particular to general use, oa 
that among tbe Hebrews almoat every poem pcMsesaes a sort of re- 
oponoiv form. 

Such appears to hate been the origin and prf^ew of that poeti> 
cd and artiRciat confbrmaiioa of the sentences, which we obaerre in 
the poetry of the Hebretre, Thai it prevailed no leas id tbe pro- 
phetic poetry than in the lyric and didactic, to which it was, in the 
nature of tiling*, most adapted, is evident from those very ancient 
opecimena of poetical prophecy already quoted from the historical 
book* ; and it only remains in shew, thai it ia no lesa observable in 
ihoM which are contained in the volumes of the prophets tbemsel res. 
In nrder the more clearly to evince this point, I ehall endeavour to 
illiietrntc ihe Hebrew parallelism according to its dilferent species, 

• B#o BiHaiiAn'i Antiquitwp ofUns Cliriatiin Chiirch, liv 1. 

9 '' Thit PorrMpundenco of one »eT»e, or line, with anolh'T, I rail parallil- 
irm. Wh«n s prnposrtinn iadeliv«md, and ■ lecond isflubjoinvd to ii, or drawn 
undsr i(, gquivaleot, or uontnateii with it, in senae ; or liiuilar lo it in tlia fbnn 
of gnmnutical coDitructian ; tliese 1 call puallel liuea; and the word* or 
phiiM*, iruwpring one to anothei in (li« curieii[iundiiig lines, puallel lenui." 
LuwTii'i Pmliin. Dii. to laaiiib. 
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first b; examples taken (ram those books commonly dlowed to be 
poetical, and afterwards by correspondent examples from the books 
of the prophets. 

The poetical conformaiion of the sentences, which has been so 
often alluded to as characteri^ic of the Hebrew poetry, consists 
chiefly in a certain equality, resemblance, or parallelism between the 
members of each period ; so that in two lines (or members of ihc 
same period) things for the most part shall answer to things, and 
words to words, as if fitted to each other by a kind of rule or meas- 
ure. This parallelism has much variety and many gradations : ii is 
sometimes more accurate &nd manifest, sometimes more vague and 
obscure ; it may however, on the whole, be said to consist of three 

The first species is the synonymous parallelism, when the same 
sentiment is repeated in different, but equivalent terms. This is the 
most frequent of alt, and is often conducted with the utmost accura- 
cy and neatness : examples are very numerous, nor will there be any 
great difliculty in the choice of them : on this account 1 shall select 
•uch as are most remarkable in other respects. 

" Cuui exiret laroel ex Aegypto, 

" Domuj Iicobi e populo bsrbiiro -, 

" Ent illi luda in ranctim ditiononi, 

" hriiel illiui iinp«rium. 

•'Viditmiire.etfugit; 

" lordane. oonvenm. est retro ; 

" Manles lUliHilueniiil, ul HrieWi, 

" Collee, ut Qlii ovium. 

" Quid tibi, omore, quod (ugoriB, 

" Montea, *ahiilaeriti> at uielos, 

•<Cdle>,»imii ovium? 

" A coDnpeclu Domini contreniiice, lellua; 

" A conapeclu Dei Jicobi ! 

" Qui vertit tupem in »tiignuni ujuacum, 

" Pelraro in ronlun aquarum,'*!! 

luse is no less elegant and correct 

" Surge, efTuJge, ddid venit lux !a^; 

'' Ecce Bnim tenebne oporient ifrram . 
'^ Et deiiBa Foligo populos : 
" Super to »uteni exorietur Uhova ; 
" Et gloria oiua luper le conapjcuii erit. 



The prophet 




Observe also that fainous prophecy cooccming the bumilialioo aad 
expi&tory auSeriogs of the Messiah : 

" Quia credidil pne<licalioni Doslnie ; 

" Et brmchium lehovae cniasm palaraclum eit^ 

" Aucendit eniui comn at siucultu, 

" El ul Btirpa e Ifitb siticutoia : 

" Nulla ilU fonna, nniliu decor, ut Mpicpreraus eum ; 

" Neqiie ern[ aspectiu ems, ut eum ctipetemiu, 

" Coatvmptiu, neque unpliua inter viros bobitoi ; 

" Vir dolorma, ot negritudinein eipertiu ; 

" Et veluti qui raciem a Dobis sbaconderet, 

" CoutoinptuB, neque eum oesliniBviaiug. 

" Certe infinnitaleii noatias ipae pertolit ; 

" Et dolores nostns ipse ■uitinutt : 

'- Noa tamen eutn KeBtiitiaTimtu plaga Rffectnm ; 

" PercuMum diTmitiu, et oAictunt. 

" llle autem vulanratui est propter peccata nOBtni 

" ContUBUS ob noRlTBg iniquitslei : 

*' Poena nobis gnlutaria oi imponilur ; 

" El per eiuB Itvorein lit DOfltni curBtio."'3 
Isaiah is indeed excellent, but not unrivalled in this kind of conr 
sition : there are abtmdant cxiimplea id ihe other prophets ; I shall, 
however, only add one from Jlosea, which is exquisitely pathetic. 

" Quomodo dcdttm le, o Ephiaiin '. 
" Abdicam te, a Umel '. 
" Quomodo reddam te Admie mmUam ; 
" Faciun te inatar Zeboimonim ! 



" SiiDul ueBtunnt viscera mes poenitontia. 

" Non exeqUDT irae meae fervorom; 

" Non iterum perdaiii Ephraimum : 

" Quia DeuB ego gum, et non homo ; 

" la medio lui aanclue, quanqumn urbea non babilo. "14(a) 

There is great variety in the form of the synonymous parallelism, 
some instances of which are deserving of remark. The paralleliam 
is aomeliines formed by the iteration of the former member, either in 
the whole or in part : 

" Multum oppuifDnveruDt me ab adoleacentia me>, ^^^ 

•' Dical nunc lari^l ; ^H 

" Multum appugnavcruDl ine ab adoleaaentia mes, ^^| 

" Non lameo mihi praeT«Juerunt."'5 ^^ 
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" Daua ultionnm, lehova; 




" Dbm uitionnni, effutge. 






J 


" Quousque impii triumphabunl.'H 


J 


" Mnxilla asini, nceirum, u:eTTD> duos*, 


^j 


" MaiiUa uiui, porcuui millB viroi."!' 




Thus, Isaiah : 


^H 


"Profecto nocm TMUHir Ar Moabi, eireindiWr; 


^H 


■■ Profeclo noolu vsMalur Kit Mo«bi, exacinditur.-IB 


^H 


So Nahum also in the exordium of his sublime prophecy : 


^H 


" Dtui icIotcB, et ultut lehova ; 


^H 


"Ulti.tIehova,eliiriUbili»: 




" Ultor lehovi iniiniconim auorUiD ; 


T 


•' Et iniurhu mrmor ille in lioslt's buoii."19 




There is Irequently something wanting in the latter member, ' 


which must be repeated from the former to complete the aentence ■ ; 


" Mi.it ffi.etwilvileum; 


1 




1 


In the same manner Isaiah ; 


1 




' 






" Pmpiet lehDvun, i|ui litlclia esl , 




" Sincluni IsraeKa, ct IB elegit-'ai 




Frequently llic whole of the latter division answers only to so 


me part J 


of the former: 




■■ lehavB regntt, eiaJtst taltiu -, 


J 


" LseleDlur inaulae pturinuB."9S 


i 


" Surge, offuJge, nam vonit lux tni; 




" El gloria lehoyaB su|rer M oritur. "M 




Sometimes also there arc triplet parallelisms. In thes^ the 


second 


line is generally synonymous with ihe first, whilst the thin 


either 


begins the period, or concludes it, and frequently refers to both the 


preceding : 
















" Vocjbua aquanuu inultarum, 








" MagnificentJor in eicelao leboTt."" 
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'* Afite, redaamai ad Uhovwat ; 

« Nam ipM laoamTit, at aanabit noa, 

" Saaciayity at Boa eunbit : 

" Vitaa noa raatitoat poat bidaam, 

** Dia tertio noa auaeitaliiti 

" Et in aonapecia aina TiTanraa/'S^ 

In stanzas (if I may so call them) of fire lines, the nature of which 
is nearly similar, the line that is not parallel is generally placed be- 
tween the two distiches : 

« Quemadmodum mgit lao, 

" £t eatnlna laonia aoper praadam aoam, 

'* In quern cogitor paatonun tmba ; 

*< Ad Toeam aonun non paTabit, 

'' jjjh^aa ad tonraltom aonun animupi daiiciet."M 

<fliMi Asealon, at timabit ; 

• " Et Gaia, at yahamantar dolabit ; 

" Et Aeeaion, qnoniam pudnit azpactationia anta : 

" Et paribit rez da Gasa, 

** Et Aacalon non habitabitiir."S7 

Those which consist of four lines generaUy form two regular dis- 

tichs ; but there is sometimes a peculiar artifice to be perceiTed in 

the distribution of the sentences : 

" De eoalo proapieit lehoTa, 
*< Cemit omnaa filioa hominia ; 
<< T>e aeda domicilii aui ooatamplatnr 
« Omnea incolas tellQiia.'*^^ 

*< Inebriabo aagittaa meaa aangnina, 
*' £t gladina maua doTonbit eaxnam ; 
** Sanguina eonfoaaonun captommque, 
** De c^iita eapillato inimici."M 

In both the above passages, the latter members are to be alternately 
referred to the former. Isaiah too uses with great elegance this 
form of composition : 

« Nam maritua tibi erit creator tuus ; 
*' Nomen illi lahova exarcituum : 
*' Et rademptor tuua sanctua laraelia ; 
<* Dana univeraae terrae Yocabitor/'SO 

The sense has an alternate correspondence in these lines. In the 
following, the form of the c<mstructi(m is alternate : 

" Et plena eat terra eius argento et aoro, 

" Et nulloa est modua eioa theaaorif ; 

* ' • III . I .. I I , 

35 Hoi. Ti. 1, 2. ^ IsAi. xxjd. 4. 87 ZxcH. iz. 5. 

98 PiAX.. xzxui. 13, 14. 99 DxiTT. zxxii. 43. ^ Isai. Ut. 5. 




Here llie two membera of the latter line arc lo be referred severally 
to the two preceding lines ; as if it were : " Who ie exalied to dwell 
in the heavens, and who humbleth himself to intact the things that 
are In the earth." 

The antithetic parallelism ia the next that I shall specify, wlien 
a thing is illustrated by its contrary being opposed to it. This is 
not coDlined to any particular form : Tor sentiments are opposed to 
sentiments, words to words, singulars lo singulars, plurals to plurali, 
etc. of which tlie following are examples : 

" Fideles aunt plngie unnntin ; 

" 8ed mendacia osculu oiorii. 

" Animii saturs pToeulcabit fkvum ; 

" Sed rniimoD HaurieDti omae amarum dulce oat. 

'' Eat, qui divitBmse iLmulat, cumei detint amnia ; 

" Qui paupetem w lingit, cum ei divitiae lint mullaa. 

" Sapiens sibi videtur vir di»pa ; 

'' Sed pauper pruduns eum explorabjl."^ 

There is sometimes a contraposition of parts in the same sentence, 
fluoh as occurs once in the above ; aud as op))ears in the following : 

" Higra Hum, sed t»men pulchra, O Hierofwlyniitide* ; 
" Sicut lODtoria KBdnreruium, lieu' lutiiei BHloiBDniB."3< 

The last line here is al»o to be divided and separately applied to 
the preceding, " swarthy as iho tents of Kedar ; comely as iha pavil- 
iona of Solomon ;" so likowise in the enigma of Samson : 

" Gi edaci prodiit edulium ; 

" Alque B> If ri prodiit dulcedo."3& 

This form of composition, indeed, agrees best with adages and 
acute sayings: it is therefore very prevalent in the proverbs of Solo- 
mon, in some of which the principal force and elegance depend on 
the exactness of the antithesis, tt is not however inconsistent with 
the superior kinds of Hebrew poetry ; for we meet with it in the 

31 ls»i, ii, 7. 39 Ps. cijii. 5, G. aa Prov. iivii 6, 7. liii. 7, «viii. 11. 



thanksgiving ode of Hannah, which is imilated in this particular, as 
well as in the general form of its c(»np09ition, in that of the Virgin 
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k" El qui lapci lUDt, iccinguntar mbore : ^^H 

" Saturi ob Tictum operam iiiaDi locaDl ; ^^^^H 

" El luneltci Marira deainunl: ^^^^| 

" Eliun aterilu Hpties peporit ; ^^^^H 

" Et quae ■bimdant lilwni, nrba cat. ^^^^H 

" lebova oeci dnt, et vitae mUtuil ; "^^^^H 

" lehoTs dcpKUpent, el dilil ; ^^^M 
" Di'priniii, idemque osehit. "3* 

The sublimer poelry seldom indeed adopts this style. Isaiah, bow- 
ever, by means of it, without departing from his usual dignity, adds 
greatly to the sweetness of his compoeitioa in the (i>llowing instances: 
>' Puaillo momento dereliqui ta ; 

" Al miMratianibus mugnia le coiligun: 

" Mimentuioit imcundia vultum b Id pauliaper n,bdidi ; 

■■ AlTCmpitorna Flemonliu liii Diiaerebur, ait luhovn redemptor ttiiu."3T 

" Ecoe Bern mni bibent, tai vm aitiolia; 
^^^ " Ecce BOrvi mil Isobibuntur, aed to* pudnro aaffiindeiiiiiii : 

^^K " Kcce aerri mei cuiMbuiit prnc lactltiii animi ; 

^^B " Sed vm Ismentabitnini prao lUigore anlnu, 

" El pnie menlii cruuiatu eiulabilia. "^ 
There is a third species of parallelism, in which the sentences 
answer to each other, not by the iteration of the same image or sen- 
timent, or the opposition of iheir contraries, hut merely by the form 
of construction. To this, which may be called the Synthetic or Con* 
BtructivG ParalleliBm, may be referred all such as do not come with- 
in the two former classes : 1 shall however produce a few of the most 
remarkable instances : 

" Lei Inhone Integra mt, reBtitneru animain ; 

" Tealimonium lehovae verai, aapiantiam praealaiu intperits 

" Prascepla lehovae recta sunt, cor exIiiEanuilia ; 

" Diacipliiu lehovne pura, ocuIim iltuminaiia : 

" Rcvetentia lehovae caelti ost, pvrpetiio penttana ; 

" ludicia lehovae ipsi voritM, iuaU >iint puitoir-. 

" DeaJilerabiliora aunt auro, el obryzo pluri 

" Et dulciora mellH, raviBatilluitibuB."3!) 

M 1 Sim. ii. 4 — 7. Conipiira Lukb i. 53, E>3. 

W I>*|. IzT. 13, 14. ^» ?> 
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This kind of parallelism generally consists of verse* somewhat long- 
er than usual, of-which tbere are not wanting examples in ibe pro- 
pheta; 

" Quomodo cesaavit oppreisor, cessavit »uri einctrij ■ 

" Fregil leliora virgani inipioiuni, acDplruui dainlnnnliuui ' 

" Qui Boedebat populus alrocitec, plagK nuuquoin romissa ; 

" Qdi irite duminahaltir gentibus, prcifligntur nulla proliibente. 

" QuicBcit,' triLnquilla eat lota telliu ; erumpunl in caatum : 

" Etiam abictea laotantur de te, cedri Libuii ; 

" Ex qUD iacuiati, Hon ikscenilit in noa elciaoi-. 

" OrcUB propter ta Gommovetur aublua, Ul vortienti eat obviojn ; 

" Excital tibi dsrunctOB, oihdbb priiaorea terrae ; 

" SargBTB tacit de aoliiaaoia oninee reges gentium. "^U 

Triplets are frcque ntly formed of this kind of parallelism ; 

" Eiundsverunt aquia nuboa; 

" FragnreDi edi di I aether ; 

" Tum aagittae luae diacuircrUQt : 

" Vol tonilruB lui in turbine ; 

" Illuierunt orbi fiilgura ; 

" ComiQul* eat ol intrcniuit tellua."^! 

•' Era aicul roa laraoli -, 

•• Ganuinabit in inorcm lilii ; 

" Et radicea *g«t Ltiatar Liboni. 

" ProoBdent eius Burculi ; 

" Erilquo decua eiua inatar oleae ; 

*' Et odor ei, quafia Libono,'"^^ 

Frequently one line or member contains two sentiments: 

" Tumultuantur gentes ; coiDraorenlur regna : 
" Edit vocem (Ooui) ; illico colliquescit leilui. 
" Deaialita, atque ognoBcite me ease Deum : 
" Evahar in gantibua ; eveliar in terra. "W 
" Cum tranaibia aquas, og-o tibi tdero; 
" Cum flumina, non te Bubmergont; 
" Cum TBdes per ignem, non cremaberia : 
" El (Umma non te comburet."*' 

There is a peculiar Kgure which is frequently made use of in this 
species of parallelism, and which seems altogether poetical ; that is, 
when a definite number is put for an indefinite, principally, it should 
seem, for the sake of the parallelism: for it sometimes happens, that 
the circumstances afterwards enumerated do not accurately accord 
with the number specified ; 

W ls*r. xiv-4— 9, « Pmlik UiTJi. IB, 19. « Hoa. sir. 0. 7, 
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That frpqiiently repeated passage of Amoa is well known : 

" Prnpler iris percflln Dsniaici, 

" Et proplfli quntUDf, eamnon re»titiifl.in."*' 

The variety in the form of this synthetic parallelism is rery great, 
and the degrees of resemblince almost inlinite i so that soroetimes 
the scheme of parallelism is very subtile and obscure, and must be 
developed hy art and ability in distinguishing the different members 
of the sentences, and in distributing the points, rather than by de- 
pending upon the obvious construction. How much this principle 
pervades the Hebrew poetry, and how difficult of explication it is, 
may in some degree be illustrated by one example. Tliis appears ta 
consist of a single line, if the sentiment only be considered : 

But the general form and nature of the psalm requires that it should 
be divided into two parts or versicles ; as if it were, 

" Ego vera inanii ngrm menm : 
" Inilnii eum in Siono roonte mene ranclitstig." 
Which indeed the Masorites seem to have perceived in this as well 
as in other places.''^ 

In this peculiar confonnauon, or parallelism of the sentences, I 
apprehend a considerable part of the Hebrew metre to consisl ; 
though it is not improbable that some regard was also paid to the 
numbers and feet. * But of this particular we have at present ao little 
information, that it is utterly impossible to deierniine, whether it 
were modulated by the ear alone, or according to any settled or de* 
Rnite rules of prosody. Since however this, and other marks or ves- 
tiges, as it were, of the metrical art are alike extant in the Writings 
of the prophets, and in the books which are commonly allowed to 
be poetical, I think there is sufficient reason to rank them in the 
same class. 

Lest I should seem to have attributed too much to this confbr- 

*S Jos r. 13. « p,ii. liil. 13. « A«os i. 3, etc. « P.*lii u.6. 

U For they miLrk tbe word 'aVl; witti llie diatinctive accent Mnt^ck, b]r 

which they geneiiLll}' distinguish Ilia members of the disticliB. Sea Paiul 



mation of the senlencea, and to have rashly embraced an opinion 
not supported by suSicient authority, 1 shall beg leave to quote 10 
you the opinion of Azarias, a Jewish Rahbi, not indeed a very an- 
cient, but a very approved author.*" " Without doubt," says he, 
" Ihe sacred songs have certain measures and proportions, but these 
do not consist in the number of the syllables perfect or imperfect, 
according to the form of the modern verse ; hut in the number of 
things, and of tlie parts of things ; that is, the subject and the pre- 
dicate, and their adjuncts, in every sentence and proposition." 
(Which words of Azarias are, however, to be understood with some 
limilBlion ; nor are they to be literally interpreted according to their 
sense in logical treatises, for he proceeds,) " thus a phrase, con- 
taining two parts of a proposition, consists of iwo measures : add 
another containing four, and they become four measures : another 
again containing three parts of a proposition, consists of three meas- 
ures ; add to it another of the like, and you have e! 
you are not to number the words or syllables, but the si 
For instance, " Thy right hand, O Jehovah," according to 
consists of two terms, or parts of a proposition ; to which i) 
ted, " is all glorious in power," consialinghkewise of two terms; these 
joined together make a tetrameter. The fallowing is constructed 
on a similar principle : 

" Dextm tua, o lehova, confregit hoslBin."*! 

Thus in the following propositions there are three terms or measures, 
" DeatillsUt, ut pluvia, doctriot mea ; flaot, ut ri», mea orstio -.^ 
And thus joined together they form an hexameter. In fact, 
what he has remarked here is neither groundless nor altogether just. 
For with respect to many passa^c:^, in which the distribution of the 
sentences ia very une(|uat, and in which the propositions have but 
little correspondence with each other, aa happens frequently in the 
psalms, we must have recourse to some other solution ; and when the 
sentences are most regular and correct, they cannot at all times be 
reduced to his rules. But although the present question does not de- 
pend upon this single point, no man, 1 think, who reads with atten- 
tion the poetic books, and especially what may be properly called 
ihe prophetic part of them, will entertain a doubt that it is of the ut- 
most importance to distinguish the system of the verses. 
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But should all that has been remarked concerning the mem- 
bers and divisions of the sentences appear light and trifling to some 
persons, and utterly undeserving any labour or attention ; let them 
remember that nothing can be of greater avail to the proper un- 
derstanding of any writer, than a previous acquaintance with both 
Ids general character, and the peculiarities of his style and man- 
ner of writing : let them recollect that translators and commenta- 
tors have fallen into errors upon no account more frequently, than 
for want of attention to this article ; and indeed, I scarcely know 
any subject which promises more copiously to reward the labour of 
such as are studious of sacred criticism, than this one in particu- 
lar.(c) 




In the i»o last lectures I pndeavoured to esplnin upon what rea- 
sons I was induced to class the predictions of the propliets among 
the poetical productions of the Hebrews. 1 spealt not of all, but 
the greater part of the prophetic writinga : for there are among them 
parts which are not prophetic, and even among those which are, 
there are some passages not poetical. I except, in the first place, 
those narrations plainly historical, relntiiig to the facts which gave 
occasion (o the prophecies, and which serve to introduce, to explain, 
and illustrate ihcm : some of this kind occur in Isaiah, and in Jere- 
miah many more. The whole of what is called the prophecy of Jo- 
nah is the bare recital of a tact, and contains nothing of poetry but 
the prayer of the prophet, which is an ode. Some of the prophecies 
themselves must also be excepted, which are indeed sublime and im- 
portant as to the matter, but not at all poetical as to the style anil 
metrical structure : of this kind many pafisages occur in Ezekiel ; 
who frequently appears more of the orator than the poet. The whole 
book of Daniel loo, being no more than a plain relation of facts part- 
ly paKt and partly future, must be excluded from the class of poetic- 
al prophecy. Much I confess of the parabolic imagery is introduced 
in that book, but the author introduces it as a prophet only; as 
visionary and allegorical symbols of objects and events, totally 
untinctured with ihe true poetical colouring. The Jews, indeed, 
would refuse to Daniel even the character of a prophet, but 
the arguments under which they shelter this opinion are very 
futile ; for those points which they maintain, concerning the con- 
ditions, on which llio gift of prophi?cy is imparted: ihc differ- 



ent gradaiions, and the di.scri mi nation bclween the true prc^beey 
and mere inspiration ; are all trifling anil absurd, without any foun- 
dation in the nature of things, and totaJly destitute of scriptural au- 
thority, '(a) Tliey add, that Daniel was Qcither originally educated 
in the prophetic discipline and precepts, nor afterwards lived conl(V> 
mahly to iho manner of the prophets. I do not, however, compre- 
hend how this can diminish his claim to a divine mission and inspi- 
ration ; it may possibly enable us, indeed, to assign a reason &x the 
diBsimilarity between the style of Daniel and that of the other proph- 
ets, and for its possessing i>o little of the diction and churacter of 
poetry, which the rest seem la have imbibed in common from the 
schools and discipline in which they were educated. (n) 

There occur, moreover, in the writings of the prophets, certain 
passages, which, although poetical, yet do not properly belong to 
this species of poriry. I allude to eome in^ances in Isaiah, Hab- 
bakuk, and Czekiel, which appear to conntiiutc complete poems of 
dilTerenl kinds, odes as well as elegies. These also being excepted, 
all the other prcdictionsof the prophets {including such as are extant 
in the historical books, monl of which have been occasionally quoted 
in the course of the^ie lectures,) form a whole, and constitute that par- 
ticular species of poetry, whicli I distinguish by the appellation of 
prophetic. I shall now endeavour, in the first place, to oRer to youi 
consideration such a description of this species of poetry, as nu; 
serve to distinguish it from the rest ; and afterwards to delineate 
the peculiar character of each of the prophets, as far as may be coD- 
Bistcnt with the object of these lectures. 

The genius of the prophetic poetry is to l>e explored by a due at- 
tention to the nature and design of prophecy itself. The immedi- 
ate design of all propltecy is to inform or amend those generatioiu 
that precede the events predicted, and it is usually calculated eillier 
to excite their fears and apprehensions, or to afford them consola- 
tion. The means which it employs for the accomplishment of these 
effects, arc a general amplification of the subject, whether it be of 
the menacing or consolatory kind, copious descriptions, diversified, 
pompous, and suhlime ; in this also it necessarily avoids too great a 
degree of exact nesti, and too formal a display of the minuter circum- 
stances ; rather employing a vague and general style of description, 
expressive only of the nature and magnitude of the subject : fiw 
prophecy in its very nature implies some degree of obscurity, and is 

1 See MiiHo!'. More Neboc. ii. 4S. 
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always, as the apoBlle elegantly expre9Be§ it, " like & light glimmer- 
ing in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day-star arise."' 
But there is alno a further use and intention of prophecy, which re- 
gards Ihnse who live af^r the prediction is accomplished, nnd that 
is, the demonstratian and attestation which it affords of the divine' 
veracity : this evidently appearti to demand a different form of enun- 
ciation; for correct language, apt imagery, and an esact display of 
circum stances, are peculiarly adapted to this purpose. Since, how- 
ever, a very plain de.scription would totally withdraw the veil of ob- 
scurity, a more sparing use of this liberty of particularizing is fre- 
queully adequate to that purpo§e ; for the particular notiticHtion of 
one or two circumstances, united with a general propriety in the 
imagery, the proper adaptation of which shall appear aller the event, 
will afford an accumulation of evidence that cannot be withstood, as 
inigtit be demonstraled in a number of instances.^ The prophetic 
style, therefore, is chiefly constructed nn the former principle ; that 
is, it commonly prefers a general mode of amplifying and elevating 
th(! subject, rarely aitd cautiously descending to a circumstantial de- 
i.il.(c) 

There is also another particular, which must not be omitted. 
Prophecy frequently Inkcs in, at a single glanc«, a variety of events, 
distinct both in nature and time, and pursues the extreme and prin- 
cipal design through all its different gradations. From this cause 
also it principally employs general ideas, and expresses them by inv 
agery of established use and acceptation, lor these are equally capa- 
ble of comprehending: the general sc<^ of the divine counsels, 
and of accompanying the particular progTession<! of circumstances, 
situations, and events ; they may be easily applied to the intermedin 
ate relations and ends, but must be more accurately weitrhed and 
proportioned to equal the magnitudi and importance of the ultimate 

If Buch be the genius of prophecy; if it be chiefly employed in 
describing only the exterior lineaments of events, and in depicting 
and embellishing general effects ; it will not be diflicull to under- 
stand with how much advantage it may make use of the a^Mstance.. 
and ministration of poetry, and in particular of the parabolic style ; 
the nature of which, a* I have already copiously slated, is to afford 
an abundance Eind variety of imagery of established use and accef^ 
lation, &om which every subject may receive the most ample and 
aSPRT. ii a 3 See Lect. IX. concluHou 



ihe moat proper embellishments. Hence too we may easily mUetA 
the peculiar character of the poetry. 

This species of poetry is more ornamented, more splendid, ami 
more florid than any other. It abounds more in imagery, at least 
in that species of imagery which, in the parabolic style, is of com- 
mon and established acceptation, and which, by means of a settled 
analogy always preserved, is transferred from certain and definite oly 
jects to express indetinitc and general ideas. Of all the images 
proper to the parabolic style, it most frequently introduces those 
which arc taken from natural objects and from sacred history : it 
abounds most in metaphors, allegories, comparisons, and eren in 
copious and diffuse descriptions. It possesses all that genuine en- 
thusiasm, which is the natural attendant on inspiration; it excels 
in the brightness of imagination and in clearness and energy of dic- 
tion, and consequently rises to an uncommon pitch of sublimity : 
hence also it often ia very happy in the expression and delineation of 
the passions, though more cocnnionly employed in the exciting of 
them; this indeed is its immediate object, over this it presides aa 
its peculiar province. 

In respect to the order, (ii»<po8ition, and symmetry of a perfect 
poem of the prophetic kind, I do not know of any certain definition, 
which will admit of general application. Naturally free, and of too 
ardent a spirit to be confined by rule, it is usually guided by the 
nature of the subject only, and the impulse of divine inspiration. 
There are not wanting, it is true, instances of great elegance and 
perfection in these particulars. Among the shorter prophecies I 
need only mention those of Balaam, each of which is posseseed ofa 
certain accuracy of arrangement and symmetry of form ; they open 
with an elegant exordium, they proceed with a methodical continu- 
ation of the subject, and are wodnd up with a full and graceful con- 
clusion. There are many similar instances in the books of the 
prophets, and particularly in Isaiah, which deserve the highest com- 
mendation, and may with propriety be classed with the most perfect 
and regular specimens of poetry. I shall select for your considera- 
tion one example from that most accomplished writer, which is em- 
bellished with all the most striking ornaments of poetry : from this 
e 1 ehall not only demonstrate with what accuracy the pro- 
phetic Muse sometimes preserves the proper order and arrangemenl 
of the parts and circumstances ; but I shall be enabled, at the same 
time, to illustrate most of these positions, which I have now laid 
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down, concerning the nature and genius of prophetic poetry. Such 
an illustration will probably be not unnecessary ; since it is to be ap- 
prehended, that what has been remarked only in genera] terms upon 
so subtile and difficult a subject, may, without the aid of example, 
appear not a little perpleiied and obscure. 

The thirty-fourth and tnirty-fifth chapters of Isaiah contain a re- 
markable prophecy, II is a simple, regular, and perfect poem, con- 
sisting of two parts according to the nature of the subject, which, 
as to iis general properliep, is explained with the utmost perspicuily. 
The first part of the prophecy contains a denunciation of extraordi- 
nary punishment, indeed nothing short of total destruction against 
the enemies of the church of God ; and afterwards, in consequence 
of this event, a full and complete restoration is promised to the 
church itself The prophet introduces the subject by a magnificent 
exordium, invoking universal nature to the observation of these 
events, in which the whole world should seem lo be interested : 

" Ac^oedite, genloa, id tiudiendani ; 

" El popull, animiuQ advertite -. 

" Audiiit tslltu.et plenitkldo eioa; 

" Orbis, el omnia eius propago,"* 
He then publishes the decree of Jehovah concerning the extirpa- 
tion of all those nations against whom " his wrath is kindled :" and 
be amplifies this act of vengeance and destruction by an admirable 
•election of splendid imagery, all of which is of the same kind with 
that which is made use of by the prophets upon similar occasions ; 
the nature of which is to exaggerate the force, the magnitude, atroci- 
ty, and importancevf the impending visitation ; whilst nothing de- 
terminate is specified concerning the manner, the time, the place, 
or other minute circumstances. He first exhibits that truly martiai 
picture of slaughter and destruction afler a victory i 

'' Occial eorum proiicienlur ; 

" Ei cudsveribiu aicendet foelor ; 

" Montesque eonim laDguine colli c]ueBcent."ii 

He takes a bolder flight, and illuslra.tes his description by imagery 
borrowed from the Mosaic chaos (which is a common source of fig- 
urative language on these occasions, and is appropriated to the ex- 
pression of the downfal of nations ;) and, as if he were displaying 
the total subversion of the universe itself i 
" Et eonlabetect onuiiB coolo 
* Chap, xsiiv. 1. 
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scene, and every 



" VtqiiP mnniils X orbore eiin ficm."6 

A different iiniige is iin mediately introduced ; a solemD sacrifice ii 
celebrated, und an uncoiiiiuou number of victims is displayed : 
Jkhuvah bmiself takes a part in this magnilicent scene, and every 
GircuniBtance is brought directly before our ejei 

" Nun iDflbriitua OEt in coeli* glodiiu mniu-, 

" £oce tn Idunueam doicenilet, 

" In pipnlaiii ■ me iust-ie intamecinol ile*otuni. 

" Gladtoi leiiavite latiUaa eel mnguine, 

" Finguuliictiu Dijipr ; 

" Biuijuiafl !i^<'rum et hircorum, 

" A'l'po ex r/-mlms iriKtum ; 

" BiqiiidpiD Iehov>ie rnorificium est Bntarae, 

" El ingens mnctatio in (•rrn Idumnoorum."' 

The foats, the rams, the bulla, the (locks, and other animals, which 
arc mentionr'd in litis pasrage and lho»ie which follow, are cororoon- 
ly used by lIip prophets lo denote the haughty, ferocious, and inso- 
lent tyrants and chiels gf tliose nations, which were inimical to 
God. On the same principle we moy exphtin the allusion lo Botzra 
and Idumea, a city and nation in the highest degree obnoxious lo 
the people of God. These, however, the prophecy seoms only slight- 
ly or cursorily to glance at : the phraseology is indeed of thai kind 
which expresses generuls by particulars ; or consists, as I formerly 
remarked, of a hgurc taken frotn a determinate and detiaite object, 
and by analogy applied in a more exl^'usive sens^j in which respect 
the very words which arc made use of, have in this place a peculiar 
form and propriety.* But the sanie circumstance is again described 
by a succession of new and i^plendid images borrowed from Uie o»ei^ 
throw of Sodom, which, as was formerly demonstrated, may be tei^ 
med one of the common-places of the inspired poetfl : 

" Agitnr enim diei uHionLi lehoVMi ; 

" Annu» poenarmii sumend«runi 9ioni» vinilici : 
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eun pangrnbit.") 

Lastly, the same e_venl is prefigured uniier ihe image of a vast and 
aolitary desert, to which, according to the divine decree, that region 
is devoted." This descripiioa the prophet afterwards improves, di- 
versifies, and enlarges, by ihe addition of several important circum- 
stances, all which, however, have a certain analogy or connexion 
with each other. 

The other part of the poem ja constructed upon similar principles, 
and exhibits a beautiful contrast to the preceding scene. The im- 
agery possesses every possible advantage of ornament and variety ; 
it is, like the former, altogether of a general kind, and of extensive 
application ; hut the meaning is plain and perspicuous. Many of 
the preceding images are taken from the sacred history ; the follon- 
ing are almost entirely from the objects of nature ; 

" Iiaetiibanlor dt<aerta el inculta; 

" Et exultabit lolitodo et florebit, ut row : 

" Eiimie florsbit et exultB.bit ; 

" Etiun cum iubllatioae et c&ntu - 

" Dibitur ei Libiuii glnrli; 

" Decor Curmeli et SorKnis : 



4i 



I formerly remarked the extensive application of Lebanon and Car- 
mel in a figurative sense, and that they are sometimes expressive 
even of the divine glory and majesty.^^ The cultivation and water- 
ing of a barren and rocky soil iii so frequently, 1 might eay invaria- 
bly, in the parabolic style, employed to denote the divine grace and 
spiritual endoivments, that there is no necessity for any furtlier ex- 
planation of this symbol; nor is the succeeding imagery, which, 
according to a similar analogy, seems to illustrate the same event, 
less clear and perspicuous. 

To him who attentively reads and considers the whole poem, 
the order and arrangement of the subject will be more fully apparent. 
The passages which I have noted will, however, I apprehend, be 
BufHcient to demonstrate the species of imagery, the style, and col- 
ours most congenial to the prophetic Muse ; they will also, I flatter 
myself, be sufficient in some measure to explaiit the manner in 
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" The prophets have each their peculiar character," says Jerome, 
epeaking of the twelve minor prophets.' The same liowever might 
more properly be affirmed with respect to the three greater: fiir 
Isaiah Is evtremely dilforenl from Jeretiuah ; nor is it easy to con- 
ceive any composition of the same denomination more dissimilar to 
both of them than the book of Ezckiel. 

Isaiah, the first of the prophets, both in order and dignity, a- 
bounds in snch tranacendant excellencies, that he may be properly 
said to afford the most perfect mode! of the prophetic poetry. He 
is at once elegant and sublime, forcible and orDamented ; he unites 
energy with copiousness, and dignity with variety. In his aenti- 
ments there is uncommon elevation and majesty ; in his imagery 
the utmost propriety, elegance, dignity, and diversity ; in hja lan> 
guage uncommon beauty and energy ; and, notwithstanding the ob- 
scurity of his subjects, a surprising degree of clearness and simplici- 
ty. To these we may add, there is such sweetness in the poetical 
composition of his sentences, whether it proceed from art or genius, 
that if the Hebrew poetry at present is possessed of any remains of 
Its native grace and harmony, we shall chicfiy lind them in the writ- 
ings of Isaiah : so that the saying of Ezekjel may moat justly be ap- 
plied to this prophet : 

" Tu □mnibiu numeris abaolutum cs exemplar, 

" Planus snpientia, »t peHcctua pulchntudine,"^ 
Isaiah greatly excels too in all the graces of method, order, connex- 
ion, and arrangement : though in asserting this we must not forget 
the nature of the prophetic impulse, which bears away the mind 
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with irresistible violence, and trequently in rapid tranxitiuns from 
near to remote objects, from human to divine : we must also be care- 
ful in remarking the limitsorparticular predictions, since, as they are 
now extant, they are oflen improperly connected, without any marks 
of discrimination, which injudicious arrangement, on some occasions, 
creates almost insuperable difliculties. 1 lately produced a speci- 
men from this prophet of a complete poem disposed in the most per- 
spicuous order ; and in the former part of this volume many instances 
may be found where the particular predictions are distinctly marked. 
The latter part, which I suppose to commence at the fortieth chap- 
ter, is perhaps the most elegant specimen ri-mainin^ of inspired com- 
position, and yet in this respect is attended with considerable diffi- 
culty. It is, in fact, a body or collection of different prophecies, 
nearly allied to each other as to t!ie subject, which, for that reason, 
having a sort of connexion, are not to be separated bu» with the ut- 
most difficulty. The general subject is the restoration of the church. 
Its deliverance from captivity ; the destruction of idolatry; the vin- 
dication of the divine power and truth ; the consolation of the Israel- 
ites, the divine invitation which is extended to them, their incredu- 
lity, impiety, and rejection : the calling in of the Gentiles ; the res- 
toration of the chosen people ; the glory and felicity of the church 
in its perfect state ; and the ultimate destruction of the wicked, are 
all set forth with a sufficient respect to order and method. If we 
read these passages with attention, and duly regard the nature and 
genius of the mystical allegory, as explained in the eleventh Lecture; 
at the same time remembering, that all these points have been fre- 
quently touched upon in other prophecies promuljed at different 
times, we shall neither find any iregularity in the arrangement of 
the whole, nor any want of order and connexion as to matter or 
sentiment in the different parts. I must add, that I esteem the 
whole book of Isaiah to be poetical, a few passages excepted, which, 
if brought together, would not at most exceed the bulk of live or six 
chapters. 

Jeremiah, though deficient neither in elegance nor sublimity, must 
give place in both to Isaiah. Jerome^ seems to object against him 
a sort of rusticity of language, no vestige of which, I must however 
confess, I have been able to discover. His sentiments, it is true, are 
not always the most elevated, nor are his periods always neat and 
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compact : but these are faults common to those writers, whose princi- 
fol aim is to excite the ^ntler affections, and to call forth the tea) 
of sympathy or sorrow. This observation is very stronijly exempHii- 
ed in the Lamentations, where these are the prevaJling passions ; it is 
however frequently instanced in the proph(!cies of this author, and 
most of all in the beginning of the book/ which is chiefly poeticil. 
The middle of it is almost entirely historical. The ktter part, again, 
consisting of the six last chapters, is altogether poetical ;' it contaim 
several difierent predictions, which are distinctly marked, and is 
these the prophet approacliea very near the sublimity of Isaiah, 
On the whole, however, I can carcely pronounce above half tbe book 
of Jeremiah poelic8l.(A) 
^ Ezekiel is much inferior to Jeremiah in elegance; in sublimity 

he is not even excelled by Isaiah : but bis sublimity is of a totally dif- 
ferent kind. .He is deep, vehement, tragical ; the only sensation he 
affects lo excite, is the terrible : his sentiments are elevated, fervid, 
fiill of tire, indignant ; his imagery is crowded, magnificent, terrific, 
sometimes almost to disgust ; his language is pompous, solema, 
austere, rough, and at times unpolished : he employs fi'equent 
repetitions, not for the sake of grace or elegance, but from the ve- 
hemence of passion and indignation. Whatever subject he treats 
of, that he sedulously pursues, from that he rarely departs, but 
cleaves as it were to it ; whence the connexion is in general evi* 
dent and well preserved. In many respects he is perhaps excel- 
led by the other prophets : but in that species of camposilion to 
which he seems by nature adapted, the forcible, the impetuous, the 
great and solemn, not one of the sacred writers is superior to him. 
His diction is sufficiently perspicuous, all his obscurity consists in 
(he nature of the subject. Visions (as for instance, among others, 
those of Hosca, Amos, and Jeremiah) arc necessarily dark and con* 
fused. The greater part of Ezekiel, towards the middle of the 
book especially, is poetical, whether we regard the matter or the 
diction. His periods, however, are frequently so rude and incom- 
pact, that I am often at a loss liow to pronounce concerning his per- 
formance in this respect. (b) 

Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, as far as relates to style, majr be 

* See the whole of chap. ii. chap. lir. 17, etc. ii. 14—18. 
B Chap. ilvi. — U. to ver.G9. chap, lii. properly botoDga to the Lajnentatioiu, 
lo which it serve! u an eioidimn. 
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said to holtl the same rank amoog the Hebrews, as Homer, Simoni- 
des, and j£schylus among the Greeks. 

Hosea is ihe first in order of the minor prophets, and is, perhaps, 
Jonah excepted, the most ancient of them all. flis style exhibits 
the appearance of very remote antiquity ; it is pointed, energetic, 
and concJBe. It bears a distinguishes! mark of poetical composition, 
in that pristine brevity and condensation, which is observable in the 
sentences, and which later writers have in some measure neglect* 
ed. This peculiarity has not escaped the observation of Jerome : 
" He is aJtogethpf," says he, speaking of this prophet, " laconic and 
sententious.^ But this very circumstance, which anciently was sup- 
posed, no doubt, to impart iincnmrnon force and elegance, in the 
present ruinous state of the Hebrew literature, is productive of so 
much obscurity, that although the general subject of this writer be 
sufficiently obvious, he is the most difficult and perplexed of all the 
prophets. There is, however, another reason for the obscurity of 
his style : Hosea prophesied during the reigns of the four kings of 
Judah, Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah ; the duration of his 
ministry, therefore, in whatever manner we calculate, must include 
a very considerable space of time ; we have now only a small volume 
of his remaining, which, it seems, contains his principal prophecies; 
and these are extant in a continued series, with no marks of distinc- 
tinn as to the times in which they were published, or the subjects 
of which they treat. There is therefore no cause to wonder, if in 
perusing the prophecies of Hosea, we sometimes find ourselves in a 
similar predicament with those who consulted the scattered leaves 
of the Sibyl. 

The style of Joet is essentially different from that of Hosea ; but 
the general character of his diction, though of a different kind, is 
not less poetical. He is elegant, perspicuous, copious, and fluent ; 
he is also sublime, animated, and energetic. In the first and sec- 
ond chapters he displays the full force of the prophetic poetry, and 
shows how naturally it inclines to the use of metaphors, allegories, 
and comparisons. Nor is the connexion of the matter less clear and 
evident, than the complexion of the style : this is exemplified in the 
display of the impending evUs, which gave rise to the prophecy ; the 
exhortation to Te[)enlance ; the promises of happiness and success, 
both terrestrial and eternal, to tliose who become truly penitent ; the 
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a of the Israelites ; anil the vengeance to be taken of thcdi 
adversaries, llul while we allow this just commendation to his per- 
qiicuity both in Ungua^c and arrun^enieul, we must not deny that 
thure is sometimes great obscuritj' observable in his subject, and 
partJculnrly in the latter part of th* prophecy. 

Jerome calls Amos " rude in speech, but not in knowledge f 
Kf^lying to him what St. Paul modestly professes of himself.' Many 
have followed the authority of Jerome, in apeaking of this prophet, 
as if he were indeed quite rude, ineloqueQt, and destitute of all ihe 
emheliishmenis of composition. The matier is, however, fiir other- 
wise. Let any person who has candour and perspicacity eaougb lo 
judge, not from the man but from hia writio^H, open the volume of 
his predictions, and he will, I think, agree with me, that our shep- 
herd " ia not a whit behind the very chief of the prophets."* Ue 
will avree, that as in xublimjly and magnihcenco he is almost equal 
to the greatest, so in splendour of diction, and elegance of eKpre»> 
sion he is scarcely inferior to any. The same celestial Spirit indeed 
actiinled Inaiah and Daniel in the court, and. Amos in the shMi^ 
folds; constumly selecting such interpreters of the divine will as 
were best adapted to the occasion, and sometimes " irom the month 
of babes and sucklings perfecting praise :" occasionally employing 
the natural eloquence of some, and occasionuJly making others elo- 
quent. 

The style of Micah is for the most part close, forcible, pointed, 
and conciee ; sometimes approaching tlie obscurity of llosea ; in 
ftiany parts animated and suMmie-, and in general truly poetical. 

None of the minor prophets, however, -»eeni to equal Nahum in 
boldness, ardour, and sublimity. His prophecy too forms a regular 
and perfect poem ; tJie exordium is not merely muguiticent, it is 
truly majestic ; the preparation for the destruction of Nineveh, and 
the description of its downtal and desolation, are expressed in the 
most vivid colourii, and are bold and luminous in the highest de- 
gree. 

The style of Ilabakkuk is also poetical ; especially in bis ode, 
which indeed may lie accounted among ihe moat perfect specimens 
of that class.(c) The like remark will also apply to Zephaniah ; 
but there is nothing very striking or uncommon either in the ar- 
rangement of his matter or the completion of his style. 




Of Obadiah there is lilde to be said ; the only specimen of his ^ 
genius extant being ¥erj short, and the greater pjrt of it included in 
one of the prophecies of Jeremiah.^ Jonah and Daniel, I have al- 
ready eoQsidered as mere historical commentaries. 

Ilaggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, are the only remaining prophets. -^ 
The tirst of these altogetlier prosaic, as well as the greater part of 
Uie second ; towards the conclusion of the prophecy there are some 
poetical passages, and those highly ornamented \ they are also per> 
spicuous, considering they are the production of the most obscure 
of all the prophetic writers.'" The hist of the prophetical books, 
that of Malachi, ill written in a kind of middle style, which seems to 
indicate that the Hebrew poetry, from the time of the Babyloriish 
captivity, was in a declining slate, and bemg past it» prime and vig- 
our, was then fast verging towards ilie debility of age: 

Thus far I have thought proper to deUver my eenliments, as 
distinctly as I was able, concerning the writings of the prophets, and 
those parts which are to be accounted poelicul or otherwiite. This 
I did with a view of clearly explaining my conjecture (for 1 dure 
not dignify it with any higher appellation) concerning the prophetic 
poetry. A conjecture, which, though I will confe.'V) it is not with- 
out its difficulties, and which tnust, ttller all, depend in some degree 
upon opinion, yet I Hatter myself, you will concur with me in admit- 
ting not to be Ullerly destitute of foundation: : , . 

I sliould now, according to the nature of my plan, proceed to 
speak i)f the prophetic poetry of the Greeks, if indeed any thing had 
been transmitted to us, even from their most celebrated oracles, de- 
serving, I will not say. to be compared with tlie sacred prophets, 
but even to be mentioned at all. The fact is, there is no such poem 
DOW extant, nor do 1 believe there ever was one of that kind among 
tlie Greeks : a lew verses there are indeed remaining, and those not 
above mediocrity ; for the Pythian Apollo, if wc may credit the 
Greeks themselves, was not alwaya upon the best terms with tlie 
Muses. It appears, therefore, that he did not fail to excite the ridi- 
cule of sensible persons, not only lor his ambiguous and enigmatical 
divinations, but tor ignorance in the art of versification : nay, even 
the rude and superstitious, who gave him tlie amplest credit for the 
veracity of \m predictions, could not help confessing, that he was a 
very indifferent poet, (d) • 

9 Compire Ob. 1—9. with H%. xlix. 14, 15, 16, 7, D, 10. 

10 See chap, in. x, and the beginaingof xi. 



Among the literaiure or the Romans, however, there is ettuit 
a much celebrated, and indeed admirable poem ofihi-t kind, no ]eM 
remarkable for the elegance and perspicuity of the style, than lot 
the obscurity and darkness of the subject : I speak of Ihe fourth Ec- 
logue of Virgil, which it would be inexcusable to pass unnoticed in 
this place, since from the tir'it a^es of Christianity an opinion has 
prevailed, that this poem l)ore some remote relation to those genu- 
ine remains of prophecy, which have been the subject of (his Le^ 
ture, and indeed that the substance of it was originally derived from 
some sacred fountain. The manner in which this could happen, 
I must confefls, is not very easy to be explained : whether to account 
fer the fact we have recourse to the ancient Greek translation of 
the Scriptures, the publication of which was certainly many ye»rB 
anterior (o the Roman poet : or whether we suppose that the author 
might apply to those translation?, which were made from the sacred 
writings by some Hellenistic Jews, and which were handed about 
as the prophecies of the Sibyls." However this may have been, 
there are so many, and so manifest indications of the fact in the 
poem itself, that no person who reads it attentively can retain a doubt 
upon this head. The sentiments, the imagery, even the language 
itself has bo direct an agreement with the sacred prophets ; the sub- 
ject has so much of intrinsic sublimity and magnificence; and on 
the other hand it is enlivened with so much boldness and spirit, is 
indeed so free and elevated, that twnsidering it as the production of 
the chastest and most reserved of all the later poets, there 141 some- 
thing altogether mysterious in the fact, unless we suppose that he 
deduced his materials from some higher source than his own genius. 
Though the subject has engaged the attention of some of the ftrst 
literary characters in the world, the motive, the scheme, the inten- 
tion of the poet still remains, and I fear ever will remain, undevelop- 
ed. The history and state of the Roman commonwealth at the time 
point out no circumstance or character, which appears to bear a suf- 
ficient relation to the subject, or which could aHbrd room for such 
great and magnificent predictions. This I will freely confess, that 
the more I have contemplated this extraordinary production in this 
point of view, the less able I have felt myself to comprehend it. 
There is such a splendour of style, such an elegance in the versifi- 
cation, as deceives us at first respecting the obscurity of the matter. 

II See Bishop CHiNDLEa's VindicalLon cf Hid Cliriatiaa Raligion, cbsp. i. 
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But OD a nearer inspection of each parlif.ular, on a thorou|^h exami- 
nation of the nature and Die Torce of tlie imagery and diction, so 
many things occur totally different from the general fashion of the 
Roman authors, so altogether foreign to the conceptions of the peo- 
ple of that age and nation, that it is not easy lo believe it was per- 
fectly understood even on its first publication. But when a foreign 
interpret a I ion, suggested by the writings of the Hebrews, (the full 
force and importance of which it is impossible the poet himself could 
have comprehended) serves to unravel the difficulties, and to enlight- 
en all the obscurities of this extraordinary poem : when I consider 
this, I own I am at a loss at what point to stop the licentiousness of 
conjecture upon this subject : and indeed what imagination occa- 
sionally suggests, I dare scarcely express, (e) 1 will only say, the 
fact has something in it so extraordinary, so miraculous to my con- 
ceptions, that ! am sometimes half inclined to fancy, tlial what 
Socrates, in the To of Plato, says (probably in his usual totie of irony) 
of poets in general, might have actually come to pass : " Hence," 
Bays the philosopher, " the god, having by possessing their minds 
deprived them of their natural reason, makes use of them, as well 
as of the prophets and diviners, as his ministers, to the end, that wc 
who hear them should understand, ihat matters of bo great impor- 
tance are not uttered by men in their sober senses, but that it is the 
god himself who utters them, and addresses us by their mouths." 
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That poetry is indebted for its origia to the nrore vehement aP 
fectiotis of the human mind, has been, I apprehend, very dearljf 
evinced. The distribution of It iotu its diflereat species is not, 
however, exactly regulnted by the nature and order of the passions ; 
though I think this is & circumstance which ought not entirely to be 
disregarded. There are, indeed, some species of poetry which ad- 
mit of every passion, such as the lyric ; and there are some which 
scarcely admit of any, such as the didactic : there aie others, how- 
ever, which are peculiarly adapted to particular passions, tragedy 
for instance ; and we have already had occasion to explain the oar 
ture of the passions which are congenial to the prophetic Muse. 
There is a distinct species of poetry, which is appropriated solely to 
one particular pansion ; and, what is worth remarking, we have nev- 
er known a people, who might be said to have made any proliciency 
in poetry, who had not a peculiar form of poem, invented purposelj) 
for the expression of sorrow, and appropriated wholly to plaintive 
subjects. This species of poem the Greek:^, and most nations after 
them, distinguish by the name of Elegy : the Hebrews call it ns^ja 
or ^n3 both which are .significant of sorrow, or lamentation. 

The genius imd origin of this poem among the Hebrewi ma; be 
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dearly irftced into (heir manner of celebrating their funeral rit«s. 
It may indeed more properly be termed the dictate of nature than 
of cuatom, to fullow to the grave ihe tcmains of a friend with i^rief 
and tamcntation. The ancient Hebrews were not ashamed of 
obeying the voice of nature on this occasion, and of liberally poiir- 
i>g forth the efTusions of a bleeding heart. The languiige of 
grief is simple and unalTecled ; it consists of a plaintite, intermitted, 
concise form of expression, if indeed a simple exclamation of sor- 
row may deserve such an appellation. 

" O lather 1 O my cnunlry ! O houMt ofPriim !") 
exclaims Andromache in the tragedy : nor leas pathetic is the com- 
ptaini of the lender father in the sacred history, on tlie loss of his 
beloved though disobedient son : " O my son Absalom ! O Absalom, 
my son, my son !"* There will not, therefore, be occasion for any 
laboured diaqoisition concerning that kind of solemn dirge which 
was used at funerals ; but since the sacred writers aiford many ex- 
amples to this purpose, I sball select one or two. The prophet of 
Bethlehem brought the corpse of the man of God, who was slain by 
Ihe lion, back to the ciiy, that he might mourn over him and bury 
him. He placed him in his own sepulchre, and they wept over him, 
saying, " Alas, my brother 1"^ So iu Jeremiah, Jehovah declares 
of Joachim, the son of Josiah, king of Judah : 

■- Non lugebunt eum, Ah mi frater * vel sh wror I 
" H'm lugebunt «uin, Eht^u, Jomine '. eheu viri innleBliu!"* 
These and'^milar exclamations were sufficient for the simple expre>> 
Bion of natural and unaffected sorrow. But wayward grief is fre- 
quently desirous of a more complete and Ohtentalious display of its 
feelings ; it studies not only its own alleviation, by publisliing its un- 
easiness, but endeavours to incite' and allure others into a society in 
affliction. Thus when Abner fell a sacrifice to the treachery of Jo- 
ab, David not being privy to the action, and in truth eUremely af- 
flicted on account of it ; yet, from the didiculty of his situation, and 
the infinl state of his authority, not daring to punish the murderer, 
he fulfils his duty both to himself and to the deceased in the eyes of 
Ihe people, by attending the funeral in the character of chief mour- 
ner ; " and he lifted up his voice and wept at the sepulchre, and all 
the people wept with him ;" and then, by the united sid of poetry 

1 Cic-sno, Tom. Quteit. lib. iii. > S*h. aix. 4. 

3 1 Knioi xiii. 20. * Jaa. xxil. 18. 



and music, be further stinmlaus their affliction : " » 
meuied Abner, and said : 

" An peril AbnerngsBelcnti more noeentitqae f 

" Al tihi nan fort»9 violamnt lincl* lucrlot, 

" PrewitVD inJigDoi dork catena p«dea; 
" Hen I •ecare4'ili, >t dictia contiac mnlurum ' 

" E^nde et aiealita ciiptua ainore iwria 1" 

" anil again all the people wept orer hiia."' 

Thu9, a certain oatentatious zeal, which frequently accompanies 
real sorrow, is apt to persuade men, that it ia impossible to pay loo 
much reypect to the memory of departed friejids; that intemperance of 
passion too, which is Jways obaervable in these cases, sclf-indulgeDt 
to excess, and is more inclined to irritate than to soothe ; in o word, 
opinion or fashion, which governs and niisleuds the bulk of mankind, 
easily perir^uadcs them thai it is an indispen»ahlc duty incumbent upoD 
the living to afflict them^lves for the sake of the dead. E^cJt of 
these causes has contributed to establish that custom, which prevaU- 
ed in Palestine, in Phrygia, and afterwards among the Greeks and 
Romans, of engaging mercenary mourners to weep at their fune- 
rals.* This oflice generally fell to the tot of the women, «ithei be- 
cause it was supposed more c:ingenial to the general imbecility of 
the female mind, or because, from the flexibility and softness of their 
nature, and from their tender and plaintive tone of voice, they were 
supposed more capable of working upon the afiections. Afler the 
custom was once established, we find no scarcity of these profession- 
al mourners, well accomplished in all the discipline of lamentation 
and woe, and with tears always at conmiand for a reasonable stipend. 
As in all other arts, so in this, perfection consisted in the exact imi- 
tation of nature. The funeral dirges were iherelbre composed in 
general upon the model of those complaints which flow naturally and 
^Ktntaneously from the afflicted heart : the sentences were abrupt, 
mournful, pathetic, simple, and unembellished ; on one account, in- 
deed, more elaborate and artificial, because they consisted of rerse, 
and were chanted to music' 

s a Six. iii. 33, M. 

> See Joi. ScALioER, CnnjeclJUioa in Varronem de Ling. Lat. p. 76. EdiL 
R. Stepli. 
^ See Hatt, ii. 33, aiid LibHTFooT, ExFccitit. Hcbr. and TiJmud. 
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Many vestiges of thia c 



I found in the writings of the 



prophets : for the predictions of calamity impending over states and 
empires are otlen replete with elegance, and generally assume the 
form of a funeral song. But this remark will be more clearly evi- 
denced by a few examples ; and these examples will serve at the 
same lime to illustrate what has been alledged concerning thia cus- 
tom. Says file prophet Amos, addressing the Israelites, and de- 
nouncing vengeance and destruction against ihem, and their gov- 
ernment. 
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Oriae tiuluti flebilea modoii choro 

Ferele cumeD prutcinsnt ; 
Vl moilia omnDB humor in genu Bixai, 

Flaunt perrnneB kchryniiiB, 

Nunc, nunc ud iiireH jugubrii fertur sor 

S ion is altae t moenibua : 

funditUB occiditnuil naulia linquitnui am 

LinquiuiUfl heu patri dukia tectaaoli 

Ad hue Ishnva fliibilus cantua iubet 



Doceta lonestiiB virgiasa tesai modoa ; 
Docete vicinaa nurua : 
Mora urbem invadit • tapll beu iuvonoaqoa ae 

Soevil acerbu dunii ! saevit acerba foria '. 

Corp.irn hum iaceut, vacuia proiectua in arvia 

V( fimua, ulque iacel lulce ri'ciaa aegps,' 

Many instances of the same l(iad occur throughout the prophets, 
a which, as in these, there is a direct uliusion to the institution 
from which they originated. There are also rauy other passages ev- 
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ideiilly of the Mme kind, although the funeral ceremonies be not iiD*1 
mediately referred to; and the pecullnr elegance of these we shaM' 1 
not perceive, unless wiine regard be paid to the objecl to which thej 
allude. The examples ttiat I produce arc, I apprehend, sufficient 
to indicate the nature and ori^a of this species of poetry, and la 
demonstrate, that these artificial complaints were originally fbnned 
on the model, and expressed in the language, of real sorrow. Hence 
alfo it will be apparent, in whal manucr, and by what gradatioDH, the 
m:*» or lampulalJone of tlie Hebrews, assumed the form of a reg- 
ular poem : hul for the further elucidation of this subject, it may not 
be improper to examine the Lamentations of Jeremiah, the most f*- 
mnrkable poem of this kind extant, according to the principles of 
theiie funeral compositions ; for unless we examine It in this r 
ner, and by this criterion, it will be impoasibleto form a right judge- 
mem concerning it. 

1 ahalt endeavour to treat of this extraordinary production in the 
following order : First, of its nature and form in general ; eecondly, 
of the metre or versification ; and lastly, of the subject, the aenti* 
menls, and imagery. 

The Lamentations of Jeremiah (for the liile ja properly and eig- 
nilicantly plural) consist of a number of plaintive effusions, compo- 
sed upon the plan of the funeral dirges, all upon the same subject, 
and uttered without connexion as they rose in the mind, in a long ' 
course of separate stanzas. These have afterwards been put togeth- 
er, and formed into a collection or correspondent whole. If any 
reader, however, should expect to find in them an artificial and me- 
thodical arrangement of the general subject, a regular disposition of 
the parts, a perfect connexion and orderly succession in the matter, 
and with all tliis, an uniuterrupted series of elegance and correct- 
ness, he will really expect what was foreign to the prophet's desig;n> 
In the character of a mourner, lie celebrates in plaintive strains the 
obsequies of his ruined country ; whatever presented itwlf to his 
mind in the midst of desolation and misery, whatever struck him as 
particularly wretched and calamitous, whatever the instant sentiment 
of sorrow dictated, he pours forth in a kind of spontaneous effusion. 
He frequently pauses, and, as it were, ruminates upon the same ob- 
ject : frequelilly varies and illustrates the same thought with differ* 
cnt imac^ery, and a different clioicc of language ; so that thp whole 
bears rather the appearance of an accumulation of corresponding f 
•entiments, thOn an accurate and connected series of different ideas, 
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arranged in the (brm of a regular trpaii»e. I would nol be undersUod 
to iiiJiiDuale, tliot the Butlior has pnid no regard whatever to order or 
arran^menl ; or that transitions truly elegant from one subject, im- 
B^, or character, to another, ure not someiitiiea to be fooind ; thig 
odIj I wish to remark, that the nature and deiiign of this poem (be- 
ing in rcalit)' a collection of different sentiments or sulijccts, each 
of which assumes the Ibrm of a funeral dirge) neither require, nor 
even admit of a methodical arrangement. The whole poem, how- 
ever, may be divided into iive parts ; in the first, second, aud fourth, 
the prophet addresses the people in his own person, or else person- 
ifies Jerusalem, and introduces that city as a character ; the third 
^ part 18 supposed to be uttered by the chorus of Jews, represented by 
► Iheir leader, after the manner of the Greek tragedies: and in the 
fifth, the whole naiioo of the Jews, on being led into captivity, pour 
fourth their united complaints to Almighty God. This last, as well 
as the others, is divided into twenty-two periods, according to the 
number of the letters of the alphabet ; with this difference, that in 
the four other parts, the initial letters of each period exactly corres- 
pond with the alphabetical order. And from this circurastanc« we 
have been enabled to form some little judgement concerning the 
Hebrew metres. 

The acrostic or alphabetical poetry of the Hebrews was certain- 
ly intended to assist the memor^, and was confined altogether to 
those compositions, which consisted of detached maunis or senti- 
tnenls without any express order or connexion. The same custom 
is said to have been prevalent, indeed is' said still to prevail in some 
degree, among the Syrians, the Persians, and the Arabs. (a)'" With 
how much propriety the prophet has employed this form of composi- 
tion, on ihe piesent occasion, is evident from what has been said 
concerning the nature of titis poem. The manner and order of this 
kind of verse is as follows : Each of the fire parts, or grand divi- 
sions, is subdivided into twenty-two periods, or stanzas ; these peri- 
ods in the three first parts are all of them triplets, in other words, 
consist each of three lines, only, in each of the two former parts, 
there is one period consisting of four lines." la the four first parts, 
the initial letter of each period follows the order of the alphabet ; 
but the third part is so very regular, that every line in the same pc- 

. ID See AiiiMJiH, Biblioth. OrienUl. Vol. III. p. Ut, ISO, 186, X». 
II III Chup. i. \-, ID Chop. li. ];. 
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riod begins with the same ktler, » as neceasarily to 
length or every verse or line in thai poem : indeed, even in the oth- 
ers, though the lines are not dislinitly marked in this manner, it is 
no dilficdt matter to ascertain their limiti, by resolving the senten- 
ces into their constituent members. By this mode of computaticn 
it appears, that in (he fourth part all the periods consist of distichs,^ 
as also in the fifth, vrhich is not acrostic : Bui in this last part I 
must remark another peculiarity, namely, that the lines are extreme- 
ly short, whereas in uU the rest they are long. 

The length of these metres i» worthy of notice : we find in this 
poem lines or verses, which are evidenlly longer by almost one half, 
than (hose which occur usually, and on other occasions. The 
length of them seems to be, on an average, about twelve syllables; 
there are a few which do not quite amount to that number, and there 
are a few which perhaps e^iceed it by two or three syllables : for at ^ 
though nothing certain can be determined concerning the oamber 
of syllables (in truth I pay no attention to the fictions of the Hasoi^ 
itcs) there is room, nevertheless, for very probable conjecture. We 
are not to suppose this peculiar form of versification utterly without 
design or iinportSDce ; on tlie contniry, I am perEUaded, ihat llie 
prophet adopted this kind of metre as being more diffuse, more copi- 
ous, more tender, in all respects better adapted to melancholy sub- 
jects. I must add, that in all probability the funeral dirges, which 
were sung by the mourners, were commonly composed in this kind 
of verse ; for whenever, in the prophets, any fiineral lameot&lioiu 
occur, or any passages formftd upon that plan, the versification is, if 
I am not mistaken, of this protracted kind. If this then be the 
case, we have discovered a true, legitimate form of elegy in the poetr 
ry of the Hebrews. It ought, however, to be remarked, that the 
same kind of metre is sometimes, though rarely, employed upon oth- 
er occasions by the sacred poets, as it was indeed by the GreekB and 
Romans. There are, moreover, some poems manifestly of the ele- 
giac kind, which are composed in the usual metre, and not in ub- 
connecied stanzas, according to the form of a funeral dii^. 

Thus far in general as to the nature and method of the pcpem, 
and the form of the versification ; it remains to offer a few remarlu^ 
concerning the subject and the style. 

19 Bat thB period ti. s« it ia na» read, ctin npiclier be conveniently dislribiH 
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Tha.t the subject of the Lamentations is the deeitruction of ihn 
holy city and temple, the overthrow of the state, the extermination 
of the people, and that these events arc described as actually accom- 
plished, and not in the style of prediction merely, inu.^l be evideut 
to every reader ; though some aiithoTS of considerable repittatioa'^ 
have imagined this poem to have been composed on the death of 
king Josiah. The prophet, indeed, has so copiously, so tenderly, 
and poetically liewailed the tnisfortunes of his country, that lie seems 
completely to have fullilled the office and duty of a mourner. In 
my opinion, there is not extant any poem, which displays such a 
happy and spleadid. selection of imagery in so concentrated a state. 
What can be more elegant and poetical, than the description of that 
ouce flourishing city, lately chief among the na.tiona, silting in the 
character of a female, solitary, afllicted, in a slate of widowhood, 
, deserted by her friends, betrayed by tier dearest connexions, implor- 
ing relief, and seeking conaolalion in vain ? What a beautiful per- 
sonification is that of " the ways of Sion mourning because none 
are come to her solemn feasts?" How tender and pathetic are the 
(bllowing complaints? 

■' Niliilne liiec ad vob, qui per viam Irinsitia ! ittendita, el vidctD, 
" Num lit usqutuii clolur instar laei doloria, qui mihi inflictus est, 
" Qaum mocroie me affecil IchovK in die irae ciiu eiardcscentis. ' 

" Propter hioo egn Heo, ocnlti mois Dqtu mnnintibtia ; ' 

" Quii tonge >, me ab«Bt consotator, qui milii recreel luumiun : 
" DesoUti EunI filii mci, quoniun invaluit hoatia."H 
Bui to detail its beauties would be to transcribe the entire poem. I 
shall make but one remark relative lo certain passages, and to the 
Ibrmer part of the second alphabet in particular. If, in this pas- 
sage, the prophet should be thought by some to affect a style loo 
bold and energetic for the expression of sorrow, let them only advert 
to ihe greatness of the subject, its importance, sanctity, and solemnv- 
ty ; and let them consider Ihat the nature of the performance abso- 
lutely required these to be set forth in a style suitable, in some de- 
gree at least, lo their inherent dignity ; let them alientively consider 
^ these thin^TB, and I have not a doubt, but they will readily excuse 
the subLmity of the prophet. (s) 
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In ilie last Lecliire the nature and origin of the Hebrew elegy 
was explained ; the form and comnieaccmenl of that species of poet- 
ry was traced into the solemn dirges wliich were chanted at rimer- 
als by the professed mourners ; and this was confirmed by instances 
taken from tho!>e short elegies or lamentations which occur in the 
prophets, and by an accurate examination of that remarkable poem, 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah. I sh:il] now treat of some other 
poems, which, although they do not exactly assume tiie form of ■ 
funeral dirge, are nevertheless lo be comprehended in this class. 

That the Hebrews were fiirroerly possessed of some collection of 
elegies or lamentations, which has not been tran!<nittled to us, we 
may understand IVoni that passage offered history,' in which men* 
tion is made of the solemn mourning publicly celebrated at the fiin* 
eral of Josiah ; where it appears that a poem, composed for ihe oc- 
casion by Jeremiah the propliet, amongst others had a place. 
Though the book, which is on this occasion referred to, and which 
probably contained the most excellent of the Hebrew elegies, nppr^arB 
to be lost, there are still extant many specimens of this kind of po- 
etry ; whence we may reasonably infer, that no species of compo«i- 
tion was more in ase among the Hebrews than the elegiac, ibe ode 
perhaps only excepted. 

Tn the first place, beside those short dirges, which occur in the 
writings of almost all the prophets, as wns before remarked, there 
are some in Ezekiel, which are actually distinguished by the title of 
d which may with the utmost propriety be referred 
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lo the class ofelegiea. Among tbesR are the two lametitalions con- 
cernifig Tyre, and ihe king of Tyre.^ In these, thuugl. .he iiitcnl of 
the prophet be lo denounce vengeance and piinishmeat against these 
objects of the divine wruth, rather than to lameat their misfortunes, 
and though he succeed in his aim of exciting terror instead of pity, 
yet the niouruful nature of the subject fully corrctiponds with the ti- 
tle, aud both the matter and the sentiments bear mme degree of re- 
semblance to the funeral songs. According to the custom which 
prevailed on those solemn occasions, the glory, riches, and power of 
tbe deceased arc pompously enumerated ; and thus by contrasting 
his former prosperity with the present calamity, the effect is con:iid- 
erably augmenlcd. As for the two prophecies,' in which the de- 
struction of Egypt is predicted, they seem to have been entitled La- 
mentations merely from the mournful nature of the subjecl; for 
they contain nothing of the elegiac form or style, scarcely any senti- 
uienl expreasive of sorrow, and seem altogether composed for the 
denunciation of vengeance, and the exciting of terror. Two other 
lamentations,^ tlie one over the princes of Judah, and the other 
over Jerusalem, may be explained upon similar principles : they are 
indeed poetical parables, and have been already noticed in their 
proper place. 

There are also many passages in that most admirable poem, 
Mhich bears the name of Job,' deserving to be accounted legitimate 
elegies : and indeed I do not know any more perfect specimens of 
this species of composition , so completely are the inmost recesses of 
sorrow displayed, and the remotest lountainsof pity explored and laid 
open. But since tliese are parta of an entire poem, they are not 
rashly to be detached from the body of the work ; and since the ele- 
gant disposition, and the extraordinary beauties of this inimitable 
composition, will deserve a fuller examination, it is sulhcient in this 
place to have mentioned these passages as exquisite treasures, which 
the Muse of sorrow might legally cLiim as her own, were she dis- 
posed to assert her rigid rights. 

I proceed, therefore, to the book <if Psolms, which is a collection, 
under the general tide of hymns to the praise of God, containing 
poeina of difierent kinds, and elegies among the rest. If indeed the 

S EiH. xxrii. sod zzriii.lS— 19. 3 Ezek. luii. 

* EtEX. xiz. G See Job, chap, iii. vi. vii. x. xiv. xvii. lix. ixiz. la. 
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coQtents of the book were methodically arrtinged in their proper clas- 
ses, not lesa'than a sixth or seventh part would appear to be elegiac. 
Since, however, this is a matter dependant in a great measure upon 
opinion, and not lo be clearly demonstrated upon determinate prin- 
ciples i since the nature of the subjeci, the complexion of the «yle, or 
the general form and disposition of each poem, must decide the ques- 
tion ; and since different persons will judge diflcrently upon these 
points; il will hardly be expected that I should on this occasion pro- 
ceed to the regular ctassilication of them. Il will indeed be more lo 
your advantage, and more to our present purpose, to select an ex- 
ample which may be clearly demonslrateif to belong to the elegiac 

Under this appellation then I shall not hesitate to recommend 
to your notice the forty-second Psalm, since I cannot help esteem- 
ing il one of the most beautiful specimens of the Hebrew elegy. 
The author of this elegant complaint, exiled from the temple, and 
from the public exercise of his religion, to the extreme parts of Jo- 
dea, persecuted by his numerous enemies, and agitated by their re- 
proaches, pours forth his soul to God in this tender and pathetic 
composition. The ardent feehngs of a devout heart are admirably 
expressed, while the meniory of former felicity seems to aggravate 
his present anguish. The extreme anxiety of a mind, depressed by 
the burthen of sorrow, and yet at the same time impatient under it ; 
overcome by an accumulation of evils, yet in some degree endeav- 
ouring lo resist them, and admitting, through the dark cloud of af- 
fliction, a glimmering ray of hope and consolation, is finely depict- 
ed. In frec]uent and almost instantaneous transitions he glows with 
lore, and droops with lamentations ; he complains, be expostulates ; 
he despairs, and yet hopes ; he is afflicted, and again consoled. It 
is not to be expected that any poetical version should express these 
sentiments with the force, the energy, and more particularly with 
the conciseness of the Hebrew, which is indeed not lo be imitated 
in any other language : though it must be confessed, that this poem 
ia more diffuse than the Hebrew poetry in general. The following 
paraphrase, however, though infinitely short of the original in sub- 
limity, will perhaps serve to evince the correspondence of the subject 
and sentiments of this poem, with the elegiac productions of mod- 



" C*rvUB, nt in niBdio CEUis de monlibus aestu 
" AclBs, Id algentee fortur uihelua aquaa, 
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•• Sic mea vitali uLiari nuinmia uada 

" t/leot Bvot, et Domini tauguut smore sai : 
" G«udBt Bt optal ainuiB, viUo ae adjungere fonti : 

" His mihi delicii* quae dabit tiora lim .' 
" Soandere ma qoolJEa mBmiQi ponntralia eacra, 

" Et longe populus ordine pouD aequi ; 
" Auraa dooi tacolo miasu ad aideia TOcBa, 

" Et piauBuni festia queiu decel ease cboris : , 
" In InclirjuiaB totua miaer et Buapiria aolvor ; 

" Inter cl oeruninm est mihi dulce qneii. 
■' Cur iUL lurbaria ? cur le, mens, d«iicia exipei ^ 

" Cur ila me lorquea aniiu P fide Deo -. 
" Scilioet hie placido recreal mtU lumine pectua ; 

" El mibi malerie* unica laudii erit. 
" Duni quemr, in mpntpm, liqiiidin lordanis «b nndia, 

" Sopoaitiaqne iugia, tu milii aoepe redii. 
" Gurgitis crt gorges, rauci comea aequoria aequor : 

" FluelibuB infelii obtuor usqua uovia, 
<* Luce, aod in media bonitaa tua futcit abyaio : 

" Noete, paiena vitas, tu mihi carmen eria. 
" Tunc ego, car, dicam, capiunt le obliria nostri > 

" Rerum opifei, animae portiia el auia meae ! 
"Cur propo confectum enria, lacbrymiaqae aepullnm, 



brymiaqae i 
duruB ab hwite premi ^ 
" Hlc petit insaltana, ubi sia : ego vuloeroi L 

" Eniia et in morem permeat oBsa dolor. 
" Cur ila turbaris P cur te, mens, deiicia euj 

'' Cut ila me torques aaiia ? Gde Deo ; 
" Scilicet hie placido recreat mihi lumine pectus. 



" Et mihi materiea u 



■ iaudia 



Another point, to which I would wjab every person, who reails 
this Psalm in the origins] to advert, is the division of the periods, 
and the resolution of them inlo iheir constituent parts or members ; 
he will hnd, I believe, that the periods spotitaneously divide into 
verses of nearly equal length and measure, exactly similar to those 
of the four lirsl chapters of the Lamentations of Jeremiah ; such as 
I before remarked appeared to cotutitute the established metre of 
the Hebrew elegy. The whole of tlie nineteenth Psalm consists al- 
so of the same kind of verse, except the epode, which contains two 
long verses of the same kind, and one shorter, which last is once re- 
pealed. The Ibrty-third Psalm too seems to be constructed upon 
similar principles, containing eight of the same kind of verses, with 
the same epode. And since it is written in the same train of senti- 
ment, (he same style, and even apparently in the same metre, it 
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ought not perhaps to be separated froni the preceding P^alm, but 
rather to be considered as a part or continuution of ihe same compo- 
BJtion: irihia be Inie, the whole poem consists of three parts almost 
equal and alike, each of which is concluded by the same intercalary 
period or atanza.(A) 

There is another most beautiful poem of the eleginc kind, which 
on this occat>ioTi Kiliciis our attention, 1 mean the lamentation of 
David for Saul and Jonathan ;^ wliicli appears to have been extract- 
ed by the liistorian from some poetical l)ook, no longer extant, en- 
titled ■^uj■".(B) It will not, I flatter inyseir, be thought unreasonable 
to rcijuest your allenlian, while I endeavour to investigate, with 
ncme degree of accuracy, the nature and composition of this poem. 

The poet treats, though in no common manner, two common 
topics, and those the best adapted to the genuine elegy ; that I 
mean which was employed in the celebration of the funeral rites ; 
he enprcFscs his own sorrow ; and he celebrates the praises of the 
deceased. Both sentiments are displayed in the exordium ; but, 
as might naturally be expected, sorrow is predominant, and bursti 
forth with the impetuosity of exclamation : 

" O lieror IbpiGUb, in inonlibui tui» peremptB I 
" Quamodo ceciderunt fortes I" 

Grief is of a timid and suspicious temper ; and always ready at in- 
venting causes for self-torment ; easily offended by neglect, and ut- 
terly impatient of ridicule or contempt : 

" Audivenin) gemitUB meiB ; non est qui me FonsalPtiir : 

" Audivprunl omnoa inimici mala rnpn ; quod ita me a.ffeceria, Inetsntur."^ 

So Jerusalem complains in Jeremiah, exaggerating in the strongest 
terms her own misfortunes. Our poet feels and expresses bimseir 
in almost the same manner : 

'■ Ne ftnnuntiMi. Gnlhap, 

" Neve pTBFdieetia in vicis AscaJonia ; 

■' No laen-ntur fiUae Pliilistasorum, 

" Ne IriuQiphent Gliae pratipiitiatorum." 

The same passion is also sullen and querulous, wayward and pee- 
vish, unable to restrain its impatience, and firing at every thing ibat 
opposes it. " Would ! ne'er that in the Pelian grove" — says one of 
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the characters in the Medea of Entiius.^ On another occasion wo 
find a person inveighing against the innocent mountain '. 

Oi tut" tJiifof oiW ninJfwr nijfijooT :9 I 

Our poet is not more temperate : ■ ' 

" O montes Gilbooe '. n« in tot rot neqa* pluxit.'' — 
ir these passages were brought before tlie severe tribunal of reason, 
nothing could appear more a)>surd ; liut if examined by the criterion 
of the passions, nothing can be more consonant to nature, more 
beautiful or emphatic. Not to refer effects to their real causes is in 
logic an imperfection, but in poetry often a beauty ; the appeal in 
the one case is to reawjn, in the other to the passions. When sor- 
row has Imd sufGcienI vent, there is leisure to expatiate on the ac- 
complishments of the dead. In the first place they are celebrated 
for their virtue and heroic actions ; next for their piety and mutual 
afieciion ; and lastly for their agility and strength. Saul is honour- 
ed with a particular panegyric, because he had enriched hia people, 
and contributed to the general felicity and splendour of the stale. 
This passage, by the way, is most exquisite composition : the wo- 
men of Israel are most happily introduced, and the subject of the 
encomium is admirably adapted to the femate characters. Jonathan 
is at last celebrated in a distinct eulogium, which is beautifully pa- 
thetic, is animated with all the fervour, and sweetened with all iho 
tenderness, of friendship. 

I should have made some particular observations on the interca- 
lary period or epode inserted in the Psalm which was lately under 
our consideration, hut that I was aware an opportunity would again 
present itself during tlie examination of this poem. This recurrence 
of the same idea is perfectly congenial to the nature of elegy ; since 
grief is fond of dwelling upon the particular objecus of the pa.ssion, 
and frequently repealing them. There is something singular, how- 
ever, in the intercalary period which occurs in this poem, for it does 
not regularly assume the same form of words, as is the case in gen- 
eral, but appears with a little variation. It is three times 



B Cicero, De Fnto. Soe Ekripioe*. Modeii, v. 1. 
Scolinn >pud ATtiinxrM, lib. it. Ser KniTiTuirs ad Iliad J. 171. 
I. Ai.». PuLm, Florcntis, and llatoam. Terpnchore, lEI, fA. 
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JMtKV, I ^ Mt feM 
^FlflM hCMMdii 

—J m «T fac — «ri — «,— ^■■,■■1. ,,_■■■■ 

«r ar the Is^ WM, a« }« df ite itart «M> (whife «• « 
■ndiBdwpoMf7al'tkeHefaRM>;) hat nikar «f aioyi^ 
bim MiSttK of bolk. » th.1 Ikr COKiM »i r<^iMri p^ 
acrrea to coRM iIk baeaorMd AAMMaflfifc* aiiBiil 
a>d ibi* fimi of tcntfatM taha place all 
Cnnialf thare ia ■ pot ^pm«Ma of an 
awl pDctieaJ cnofanaatka of the periada : ■ 
gnwc AoaM be araaiiag todaapocB, it » wKsin;^ 
Ifae fHHfal besalj, tfte n iam i , aad penpicaiij of tbe aqie^ 
To do c«Bp4ete jagdce to the ennaai; of Uu* ——*— 
itna, it in kbKdalelj acceMary to etltibit n in ui 
lotin^ joDlberefarewitha rcfietilkia of the rerbal --„ — ri-i. 
endoToared lo eipreas ttte general aentioKau and imagerjr 
giac numben. 

ErfxH mafTuuumi beroa*, dems Iwkfli*, 

Prob dol-ir ! in patiiii occDbuere ioci* P 
Fima PhilisUoas ah ! ne pfrtingil ad nrbea, 

flea Gathun imtA* noDlia clftdis ttl ; 
llostii D( inviao* sgitet nne mon trinnipha*, 

luduFiaqDa Duriu bubua ImU maUs. 
Triato ■oliun, Gilboa ! taia ns in montibtu unqnani 

Vcl m, Tcl palviae ducidat imbcr oqiue ! 
NqIIr fent primoi arii tua ineniiB honorec ; 

De grege licU tuo Tictima nulli cidal ! 
Qiiii sTuU heroum, qai Saali parmi relictn eil, 

Ni)C(|uicqiuiii hea ! MCram cni caput muit oajx. 
Nun nine (Mvie vitnm Bauli piina huta redibit ; 

Non lonstluini oxpen saaguiDia vcm erat : 
Nobile pax, quo* iunxit, amor, qum glori* iUDXJt, 

Unique nunc fa.!o iungit uerba dies. 
Vl celeroi vicore aqiiilas, validoique teoites, 

Viribua at cunu bella ciera pares! 
Al loa, laacidi^H, Saulum lugcle, paelluc, 

Qui ditea Tobii reltulil eiuviaa ; 
Qui collo gommiu, qui textile VBitibua auruin 

Coaoiiia qui T>ria lincbi bia arte dadit. 
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Hen qnianam heroom bello perit irrita Tirtus ! 

Montibofl in patriis, ah lonathane, iacea ! 
To mihi, ta aeterno flendoa, Ionathan6| dolore 

Occidis, heu miaero frater adempte mihi ! 
Hen pietaij heu rata fidea, et dulcia feaio 

Alloquia, hen sanctae foedus amicitiaa ! 
Quae mihi in advenii talent nova gandia rehua ; 

Gandia, foemineus quae dare neacit amor. 
Proh dolor ! hen quianam duro in certamine belli 

fVaeta vimm yirtiia, irritaiiiie arma iaoent ! (c) 
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ilraciingliT|AnblHai|Koverl»— ThsFroieibior fioloiwm: 
i; Ll» Am, Hhieli eilemU ID tbanlntU cKipMi iui:luiir<i,Enil; 

KlU af ■ panbta at provsrb \ bniit; (nblcli nUnnllf ID' 

tilplimbtliul Pulnu Bftfaii kiiid.u mJI uiDme ottiert— Tin 
writUD aiiglnaLI; in HcbiEW, in laiititiuii aftha Frr»«rbi oft 
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In those periods of remote antiquity, which may with the uimoEl 
propriety be styled the infancy of societies and nations, the usual, if 
not the only, mode of instruction was by detached aphorisms or prof- 
erbs. Human wisdom was then indeed in a rude and unfinished 
slate; it was not digested, methodized, or reduced to order and' 
connexion. Those, who, by genius and reflection, exercised in the 
school of experience, had accumulated a stock of knowledge, vere 
desirous of reducing it into the most compendious form, and com- 
prised in a few maxims those observations which they apprehended 
most essentia] to human happiness. This mode of instruction was, 
in truth, more likely than any other to prove efKcncious with men in 
a rude stage of society ; for it professed tioi to dispute, but to com- 
mand ; not to persuade, but to compel : it conducted tliem not by a 
circuit of argument, 
practice of integrity and virtue. That ii 
together destitute of allurement, and lesl 
pearance of roughness and severity, soi 
came necessary ; and the ii 



lely to the approbation and 
might not, however, be sl- 
it should disgust by an ap- 
e degree of ornament be- 
aukind added to tlieir pre- 



cepts the graces of harmony, and illuminated them witli metaphors, 
comparisons, allusions, and the other embellishments of style. Thia 
manner, ivhich with other nations prevailed only during the first pe- 
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riods of civilization, with the Hebrews continued lo be a favourite 
style to ihe latest ages of ibeir literature. It obtained among them 
the appellation of Q'^Q (parables) as well because it consisted 
in a great measure of parables strictly so called ; aa because il pos- 
eesscd uncommon force and aulbority over the minds of the auditors. 

Of this didactic poe4ry there are still exinnt many specimens in 
the writings of the Hebrews ; and among these the first rank must 
be assigned to the Proverbs of Solomon. This work consists of two 
parts. The first, serving as a proent or exordium, includes the nine 
tirsi chaplers ; and is varied, elegant, sublime, and truly poetical ; 
the order of the subjects is in general excellently preserved, and the 
parts are very nplly connected among themselves. Il is embellish- 
ed with many beauiifut descriptions and person ificat tons ; the dic- 
tion is polished, and abounds with all the omament.s of poetry ; in- 
somuch, that it scarcely yields iu elegance and splendour to any of 
the sacred writings. The other part, which extends (roni the be- 
ginning of the tenth chapter to the end of the book, consists almost 
entirely of detached parables or maxims, which have but little in 
them of the sublime or poetical, except a certain energetic and con- 
cise turn of expression. Since the didactic poetry of the Hebrews 
ft.ssumes in general this unconnected and sententious form, and since 
ttiis style intrudes itself into almost all the poetry of the Hebrews, 
and occurs frctjuently in poems of a character very different from the 
didactic ; I shall treat principally of this latter part of the book of 
Proverbs, and endeavour more minately to investigate the precise 
nature of a parable or proverb. 

Solomon himself, in one of his proverbs, has explained the prin- 
cipal excellencies of this form of composition ; exhibiting at once a 
complete delinilion of a parable or proverb, and a very happy speci- 
men of what he describes ; 

" Poina Buroi ia opero reticuUto argenti, 
" Oicium prolaturo in rolii gniB."! 

Thus he insinuates, thai grave and profound sentiments are to be set 
off by a smooth and well turned phraseology, as the appearance of 
the most beautiful and exquisitely coloured fruit, or the imitation of 
it perliaps in tJie moat precious materials, is improved by the cir- 
cumstance of shiniag, as through a veil, through the reticulations of 
a silver vessel exquisitely carved. Nay, he further intimates, that it 

• Pnor. xxr. II 
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is not only a neat turn and polislied diction which must fecoiamend 
them, but that truth ilsclT ac^guires additional beauty, when paniallf 
discovered through the veil of elegant fiction and imagery. 

To consider the subject in a Btill more particular point of vieir, 
let brevity be admitted as the prime excellence of a proverb.^ This 
ia, indeed, a necessary condition, without which it can neither retain 
the name nor the nature. For if the sentiment be diffusely expre«- 
ed, if even when it contains a double image, it exceed ten or at most 
twelve words, it is no lunger a proverb, but a, harangue- For the 
discriminating eentimetit must force itself on the mind hy a single 
effort, and not by a tedioua process ; the language roust be strong 
and condensed, rather omitting some circumstances that appear ne- 
cessary, than admitting any thing superfluous. Horace himself in- 
sists upon this aa one of the express rules of didactic poetry, and he 
lias assigned the reason on which it is founded ; 

" Quiequid praeciplen, eelo brevie ; u( rito dicta 
" Percipiant minii cIocUcb, tcneanbjue fideles,"^ 
Solomon ejcpreaaea the same Bentiment in his own (that is the para- 
bolic) manner : 

" Dicta Mpiantom sicnt stimuli, 
" Et ioatar clavorum in altum defiia:"1 
That is, tliey instantaneously stimulate or affect the mind ; they 
penetrate deeply, and are lirmly retained. (a) 

Some degree of obscurity is generally an attendant upon eices- 
siie brevity ; and the parabolic style is so Jar from being abhorrent of 
(his quality, that it seems frequently to affect it, and to T«gard il as 
a perfection. This obscurity is not indeed altogether without its 
uses : it whets the understanding, excites an appetite (or knowledge, 
keeps alive the attention, and exercises the genius by the labour of 
the investigation. The human mind, moreover, is ambitious of har- 
in^ a share in the discovery of truth ; excessive indolence or dulnesa 
only requires a very open and minute display, or prefers a passive 
inertness to the exercise and the praise of perspicacity and discern- 

a " Tha brevily of this kind of composition, and the condensing of tnueli 
thought into a small compBeB, rendnrs it more sententious, more tan and 
eiprewiye. A» in o- small seed tho whole powor of VBgelation, which i( to 
produce a tree, i» contaiued. And ifony writer sliould amplify Die •emeucc, 
it would be no longer a proverb, but a declamation." Dxhbt, Pu^l. Digi E^ 
fil^o;. Sect. ix. 

3 Aht. Pokt. v. 33G. * EctLis. lii, 11. 
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ment ; and that knowledge is ever most delightful, which we have 
compassed by our own efforts.* Oilier causes, however, indepen- 
deiil of ihe brecity and conciseness of the language, hare, in many 
cases, contributed to the obscurity of the [>arabolic style. In the 
first place, some degree of obscurity necessarily attends those paft- 
eages in which different objects are applied in succession to the il- 
lustration of each other, without any express marks of comparison : 
of this we have had an example in the parable just now quoted, and 
of this there are many other examples in the sacred writings. I will, 
nevertheless, select one or two, which are deserving of our attention 
for their peculiar propriety and elegance : 

" Nahea, et vpntus, nt imber nullua ; 
" Vir M,M vcnditBDa cum mini [auncre."6 
The following is in a difTerenl form : 



«n I 



" At pretioHa auppellax Ubia Bcienti»e,"1 

Again, obscurity is almost inevitable, when the subject itself, to 
which the imagery appertains and alludes, is removed out of sight, 
and the sentiment assumes the form of allegory. Horace expresses 
a very common precept in plain language; 

" Spemo voluptilee ; nocel oinpta liolore voluplaB 9 
But with how much more elegance does Solomon deliver the same 
precept in a figurative maimer, and under the veil of allegory 1 

" Inveninine mal ? qnod modo ist eril coraede ; 

" He eo utiore, et □ausee8.'"9 
Some obscurity also attends any comparison which is of extensive 
application : of this the following seems a pertinent example : 

" Ut in nquia Ikcies faciei [rOBpondet], 

This is certainly very ditGcult to apply or to define, since it may re- 
fer in many different views to the (kculties, genius, affections, will, 
attachments, manners, virtues, and vices of men, among which there 
generally subsists a certain agreement or similarity from imitation, 
and fi^om habits which are insensibly caught in social intercourse. 



, 
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is acacia -mortalia cordia : 




" Nac torpere gn\ 


ri poagua siul rogna voterno." 




« Phot. iiv. 14. 1 
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Lastly, not lo dwell too long upon this suhjent, some obscunlj' suc- 
ceeds, when the prJDcipal, or perhaps the wbote force of a proverb « 
parsble, does not lie in the direct and literal sense, bwt in aomething 
not immediately expressed, which is however concomitant with it : 

" Aurom aiidiontem, et oculiuu videnleni, 
" Utrumque eonini fecit UhoTa."" 

To dwell upon the externaj and literal sense of this proverb, will only 
bewilder the reader in the dubious turn of the expression ; but how 
Bublime, how prolitabic, is the sentiment, wlien it comes from the 
pen of tlie Psalmist, embellished with his usual perspicuity and aoi- 
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IS ipH audjel r 
aa ipae viddbit?" 
The last (jualily that I shall mention as essential tn a panl4i 
proverb, is elegance; which ia not inconsistent with brevity, or in- 
deed with some degree of obscurity. I speak of elej^nco as it re- 
spects the sentiment, the imagery, and the diction, and of its union 
with all these we have already had sufficient proof in all tire para- 
bles which have been quoted in the course of this Lecture. ' It may 
however be proper to remark in this place, that even those proverbs, 
which are the plainest, most obvioux, and simple, which contain 
nothing remarliable either in sentiment or style, are not to be es- 
teemed without their peculiar elegance, if they possess only brevity, 
and that neal, compact form, and roundness of period, which alone 
are sufficient to constitute a parable. 8u h is the maxim quoted by 
David in the sacred history as an ancient proverb : 

" A c.elerKtii proditiii sceliu ^"'3 
Such is that of Solomon : 

" OdiuiD suscitntiit rixiuj ; 

" Sed omma delirta uporiet imir :"1« 

and many others which might easily be produced from the same 
author. 

There is another didactic nork of Solomon, entitled n^np (Ec- 
clesiastes) or the Preacher ; or rather perhaps, Wisdom the Pie&cb- 
er, the general tenor and style of which is very dJITcrent from the 
book of Proverbs, though there are many detached sentiments and 
proverbs interspersed. For the whole work is uniform, and coniin' 
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ed to one subject, namely, the vanity of the world exempliiied by the 
experience of Solomon, who w introduced in the character of a per- 
son investigating a very ditficull question, examining the arguments 
OD either side, and at length disengaging himself Irom an anxious 
and doubtful diaputation. It would be very difficult to distinguish 
the parts aod arrangement of thix production ; the order of the sub- 
ject and the connexion of the arguments are involved in so much ob- 
scurity, that scarcely any two commeniatora have agreed concerning 
the plan of the work, end the accurate division of it into parts or 
sections. The truth is, the laws of methodical composition and ar- 
rangement were neither known by the Hebrews, nor regarded in 
their didactic writings. They uniformly retained the old senten- 
tious manner, nor did they submit to method, even where the occa< 
siun appeared to demand it. The style of this work is, however, 
singular ; the language is generally low, I might almost call it mean 
or vulgar ; it is frequently loose, unconnected, approaching to the 
incorrectness of conversation ; and possesses very little of the poeti- 
cal character, even in the composition and structure of ihe periods : 
which peculiarity may possibly be accounted for from the nature of 
the Eubject. Contrary to the opinion of the Rabbles, Ecclesiastea 
has been classed among the poetical books ; though if their authority 
and opinions were of any weight or importance, they might, perhaps, 
on this occasion, deserve some attention. (b) 

Some of the Psalms also belong properly to this class ; the al- 
phabetical, for instance, with some others. The alphabetical or 
acrostic form of composition has been more than once alluded to in 
the course of these lectures. The chief commendation of these 
poems, is, that they are excellently accommodated to ordinary use ; 
that th«i sentiments are serious, devout, and practical ; the language 
chaste and perspicuous ; the composition neat, and regularly adapt- 
ed to the sententious form. 

There are extant, besides these, two other considerable works of 
tbe didactic kind, which the Hebrew poetry may legally claim, 
though they are only extani in Greek prose. I mean, the Wisdom 
of the Son of Sirach, and that which is entitled, the Wi.sdom of 
Solomon. 

The work of the Son of Sirach, translated from the Hebrew into 
Greek, by one of the descendants of the author, is altogether of the 
same kind with the Proverbs of Solomon ; insomuch, that it origi- 
nally bore the same title (&'<':^1Cn) a« we learo from Jerome, who di- 



rectly asserts, that he had seen the book in Hebrew ;'^ and I see no 
reason why his assertion should not relate to the originaJ Hebrew 
copy, rather than to any Syriac version. However this may be, it is 
clear, even from the Greek translation, which wc have, that the 
book in ©very respect resembles the Proverbs of Solomon, as nearly 
as an imitation can resemble an original. There is a great similari- 
ty in the matter, the sentiments, and the diction ; the complex- 
ion of the style, and the construction of the periods, are quite the 
same ; so that I cannot entertain a doubt, that the author actually 
adc^tcd the ^ame mode of versi Heat ion, whatever it was, if we can 
admit that any knowledfre of the Hebrew metres was extant al the 
time when he is supposed to have wrillen. For all that we are able 
to conjecture on this head we are indebted to tiie great fidelity of 
the translator, which is abundantly manifcslpd in every part of the 
work. He seems indeed not at all to have affected the elegancies of 
the Greek language, but to have performed hii^ duty with the most 
religious regard to the Hebrew idiom ; he not only exhibits faithful- 
ly the sentiments, but seems even to have numbered the words, and 
exactly to have preserved their order i so that, were it literally and 
accurately to be re-tran slated, I have very little doubt that, for the 
most part, the original diction would be recovered. If any peraoa 
will make the experiment on a small scale, he wilt readily discern 
the perfect coincidence of this composition with the most ancient 
specimens of the didactic poetry of the Hebrews ; so exact indeed is 
the agreement both in form and character, that the reader might, 
without much difhculty, be persuaded that he was perusing the com- 
positions of another Solomon. This author is however an imitator 
chiefly of the former part of the book of Proverb.^ : for there is more 
connexion and order in the sentiments ; the style is also more high- 
ly coloured, and abounds more in imagery and figures than the di- 
dactic poetry of the Hebrews in general reijuires. As an instance, I 
Deed only mention that admirable personification of Wisdom exhib- 
ited by him, in which he has so happily adopted the manner of his 
great predecessor.'^ 

The Wisdom of Solomon is also composed in imitation of that 
prince of didactic writers, but with a degree of success very unequal 
indeed to that of the Son of Sirach. It is not, like the book which 
bears his name, a translation from the Hebrew, but is evidendy the 
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performance of some Hellenistic Jew, and originally written in 
Greek. Tlie style ta very unequal ; it is often pompous and turgid, 
as well as tedious and ditTuse, and abounds in epithets, directly con- 
trary to the practice of the Hebrews ; it is however sometimes tem- 
perate, poetical, and sublime. The construction is occasionally son- 
teniious, and tolerably accurate in that respect, so as to discover 
very plainly that the author had the old Hebrew poetry for his mod- 
el, though he fell far short of its beauty and sublimity. The econo- 
my of the work ia still more faulty ; he continues the prayers of Sol- 
omon from the ninth chapter to the very end of the book ; and they 
consequently take up more than one half of the whole. But beside 
the tediousness of such a harangue, he indulges in too great a sub- 
lilly of disquisition upon abstruse subjects, and mingles many things 
very foreign to the nature of an address to the Deity : and after all, 
the subject itself is brought to no perfect conclusion. On these ac- 
counts 1 agree with those critics, who suppose this book to be a 
much more modern production than that of the Son of Sirach, and 
to have been composed in a less enlightened age. 

That I may not dismiss the subject without exhibiting a speci- 
men of some complete poem of the kind, such as I have hitherto 
given, I shall add to this lecture a Hebrew translation of a part of 
Ecclesiasiicus, namely, that elegant personification of Wisdom I 
lately mentioned ; in which 1 have endeavoured as much as possible 
to preserve, or rather restore, the form and character of the original. 

THB TWENTY-FOURTH CHAPTER OF ECC1.EBIA9TICL'S. 

tUT'D 13 yia-'-j nasn r'^nn 

Ti-aiz rVnn M:^Dn 
! nanan nay "^inai 
rr'D nriEn iWj bnpa 

TINS'' irr? ■'ca ■>:« 

: y-i»rs ^n"'D3 bc-i53i 

Tiz'aii n"'3Tina -:« 

: 133! Tiaya 'mdsi 

■'lab "imao o'^aon sin 

: TisVnnn niann n^issai 

y-istn Vsai C3"'n ■'^aa 

!''n'':p ''■lai tw Vaai 

nm:a tubtt nbM Va d* 



: T*» -"a nrnrsi 
"ISO aipj"^ irst"^ 

Tt-w I'^B^ fflitp >n(a 
: Ttasn ;vsa tsi 

13=13 ua mc'i«3sn 

■ : nnrnj mn"' pins 

li33i-3 ■•n*':?n T^«a 

: 7ia-in •'-inra TBinaai 

••iJ pia •rT'Vrrt -lanD 

; in''-i''a nrsan "wtssai 

msa a'':'3 iT'td 

: ca "zs 1^■2-\7D rr^yMl 

rr*"! ""nn] aiDa napi pa:p3 

: mn"': n"*-! Tir: -in3n -laai 

;its;i nVnai nsaVna 

Jiaoaa n:3i:n -iits-'pai 

■'d:5 Tinbia nr"*«3 ""iKi 

1 'jm Tiaa ■'css "d^si 

in nnma paa •'sm 

; T£Sf naa ■"-is ■•niKai 

■iiMna •'bM la-ip 

! isaan "rnMianai 

pina asaia ""-laT -o 

; nc:i ffiaia "riVnai 

p3»-^'' 1W ■'3''>31M 

: pMas"" iw Tfiiioi 

0?13'' N> ""ts saiBrt 

! I'lNcn'' wV -"a ciaiyi 

p""?* Vn n*na -iB«3 nVw Vs 

mca 1:!^ disc n-nn 

: aipy niVnpab nVns 

naan iiio'cs MVaart 

■!3''aK''a'aVpin3i 

n5''3 niDD naion 
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: nan dinna nni»i 
: Dnnoa •»n«:2'' nia^nsi 

*)i^b •»rta?n nir^n tism 
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Those compositions whicli were intended for iDUsic, whether 
vocal alooe, or accompanied with instruments, obtained among the 
Hebrews the appellation of T15, among the Greeks that of ^'Aj; and 
both these words have exactly the same power and signification. 
The Hebrew word, as well as the Greek, appears in course of time 
to have been appropriated to denote a particular form and species of ' 
poetry, with this difference, however, tliat it is occasionaJly used with 
greater latitude. 

The ode is in its nature sufficiently expressive of its origin. It 
was the offspring of the most vivid, and the most agreeable passions 
of the mind, of love, joy, and admiration. If we consider man on 
his first creation, such as the sacred writings represent him ; in per- 
fect possession of reason and speech ; neither ignorant of his own 
nor of the divine nature, but fully conscious of the goodness, majes- 
ty, and power of God ; not an unobservant spectator of the beauti- 
ful fabric of the universe ; is it not probable, that on the contempla- 
tion of these objects, his heart would glow with gratitude and love t 
And is it not probable, that the effect of such an emotion would be 
an effusion of praise to his great Creator, accompanied with a suita- 
ble energy and exaltation of voice ? Such indeed were the sensations 
experienced by the author of that most beautiful Psalm, in which the 
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whole creation is invited to celebTate the glory of the most high 
God: 

" Landite Iihovain coeiilN; 

" Liudsle eum in excelsii ; 

" LiQtlile GUiii omnea angeli cjni ; 

" Lnudate eum omnes eius exsrcilus."! 
This hymn is, therefore, mo.'jt elegantly imitated, and put into the 
mouth of Adam by our countryman Milton,^ who is Justly accounted 
the next in sublimity to those poets, who wrote under the iiiQuence 
of divine inspiration. Indeed we scarcely seem to conceive rightly 
of that original and perfect state of man, unless wc assign him some 
of the aids of harmony and poetical expression, lo enable him to tes- 
tify in terms becoming tlie dignity of the subject. Ins devout aflec- 
tions towards his infinite Creator. 

Without carrying our researches, however, 10 objects so remote 
from human information, if we appeal only to the common testimo- 
1^ of history, we shall find that, among every people not utterly 
barbarous, the use of music and poetry in the celebration of their 
religious mysteries, has prevailed from the first periods of society. 
Of all that sacred melody, which Plato informs us was sometimes estab- 
lished by the solemn sanction of legal authority .^ he assigns the first 
rank to that which assumed the form of addresses to the Deity, and 
was distinguished by the appellation of Hymns. In all the Latin 
poetry, there is nothing that can boast equal antiquity with the Sa- 
ltan poems of Numa, composed by that wise and learned monarch 
on the first institution of his religious rites, and sung by the Salii, 
whom Dionysius styles " the chorus of the gods of war,"* with sol- 
emn dancing and other religious ceremonies. There is scarcely 
any necessity to mention, that the most ancient of all poems extant 
(those I mean of which the date is ascertained, and which deserve 
the name of poems) is the thanksgiving ode of Moses on passing 
the Red Sea, the most perfect in ita kind, and the true and genuine 
effusion of the joyful affections. Thus the origin of the ode may be 
traced into that of the poetry itself, and appears to be coeval with 
the commencement of religion, or more properly the creation of 
man. (a) 

The Hebrews cultivated this kind of poetry above every other, 
and therefore may well be supposed to have been peculiarly excel- 
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IB uRiial in every period of that nation to celebrate 
in iwngs of joy their gratitude to God, tlieir Saviour, for every for- 
tunate event, aod particularly for success in war. Hence the tri- 
umphal odes of Moses, of Deborah, of David. The schools of the 
prophets were also, in all probability, coeval with the republic ; and 
were certainly antecedent to the monarchy by many years : there, ai 
ve have already seen, the youth, educated in the prophetic disci- 
pline, applied themselves, among other studies, particularly to sacred 
poetry, and celebrated the praises of Almighty God in lyric eompo- 
silions, accompanied with music. Under the government of David, 
however, the arts of music and poetry were in their most flourishing 
«ate. By him no less than four thousand singers or musicians were 
appointed from among the Levites, under two hundred and eighty- 
eight principal singers, or leaders of the band, and distributed into 
twenty-four companies, who officiated weekly by rotation in the tem- 
ple, and whose whole business was to perform the sacred hymns ; 
the one part chanting or singing, and the other playing' upon differ- 
ent instruments. The chief of these were Asaph, Heman, and Idu- 
thun, who also, as we may presume from the titles of the Psalms, 
were composers of Hymns.^ From so very splendid art establish- 
ment, so far surpassing every other appointment of the kind, some 
reasonable conjectures may be formed concerning the original digni- 
ty and grandeur of the Hebrew ode. We must remember, too, that 
we at present possess only some ruins, as it were, of that magnifi- 
cent fabric, deprived of every ornament, except that splendour and 
elegance, which, notwithstanding the obscurity that antiquity has 
cast over them, stilf shine forth in the sentiments and language. 
Hence, in treating of the Hebrew ode, we must be content to omit 
entirely what relates to the sacred music, and the nature of the io- 
Btruinents which accompanied the vocal performance ; though there 
is the utmost probability, that these circumstances were not without 
their influence, as far as respects the form and construction of tlie 
different species of ode. Our information upon these subjects is, in- 
deed, so very scanty, that I esteem it safer to be silent altogether con- 
cerning them, than to imitate the example of some of the learned, 
who, after saying much, have, in fact, said nothing. I shall therefore 
proceed to a brief inquiry into the general nature and properties ofthtB 
species of poetry ; and afler that, we shall be better qualified tojudge 
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of those specimens which have been iraDsmilted to us by ihe He- 
brew writers. 

Of all the diHerenl forms of poetical composition, there is none 
more agreeable, harmonious, elegant, diverHJtied, and sublime, than 
the ode ; and these qualitiea are displayed in the order, sentiments, 
imagery, diction, and versification. The principal beauty of an ode 
coDfista in the order and arrangement of the subject ; but thia ex- 
cellence, while it is easily fell, is difficult to be described, for there is 
this peculiarity attending it, that the form of the ode is by no means 
confined to any certain rule for the exact and accurate distribution 
of the part.s. It ia lively and unconstrained : when the subject is 
sublime, it is impetuous, bold, and sometimes might almost dcscne 
the epithet licentious as to symmetry and method : but even in this 
case, and uniformly in every other, a certain facility and ease must 
pervade the whole, which may aiTord at least the appearance of un- 
affected elegance, and seem to prefer nature to art. This appear- 
ance is best preserved by an exordium plain, simple, and expressive ; 
by a display and detail of incidents and sentiments rising delicately 
and artfully from each other, yet without any appearance of art ; and 
by a conclusion not pointed or epigrommatic, but finishing by a gen- 
tle turn of the sentiment in a part where it is least expected, and 
sometimes as it were by chance. Thus it is not the metre or versi- 
fication which constitutes this species of composition ; for unless all 
these circumstances be adverted to. it is plain that whatever be the 
merit of the production, it cannot with any propriety be termed an 
ode. Many of the odes of Horace are entirely in this form, as well 
as almost all of those few which our countryman Hannes has lefl be- 
hind him. There are two lyric poems in the Sylvic of Papinius Sla- 
lius,^ of which the versification is full, sonorous, and (lowing: the 
sentiments elegant i the diction, if not highly polished, yet ardent 
and glowing ; on the whole, however, the form, the grace, the ex- 
press manner of the ode is wanting. 

The sentiments and imagery must be suitable to the nature of 
the subject and the composition, which is varied and unconfined by 
strict rule or method. On familiar subjects they will tie sprightly, 
florid, and agreeable ; on sublime topics, solemn, bold, and vivid ; on 
every subject, highly elegant, expressive, and diversified. Imagery 
from natural objects is peculiarly adapted to the ode ; historical 
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COmmbn-pUces may a]so be ailmitled, as well as dracriptions lirdj 
but short, and (when il rises to any uncommon strain of subltmit;) 
freqneni personifications. The diction must be choice and elegast, 
it must be also luminous, clear, and animated ; it must possess some 
elegancies peculiar to itself, and be as distinct from the common lan- 
guage of poetry, as the form and fashion of the productioa is from 
the general cast of poetical composition. In this that happiness of 
expression, for which Horace is so justly celebrated, wholly consists. 
A sweetness and variety in the versification is indispensable, accord' 
ing to the nature of the lauguage, or as the infinite diversity of aub- 
jectB may require. 

Il is much to be lamented, that in treating of the Hebrew ode, 
we must of necessity be silent concerning the numbers or versifica- 
tion, which (though we are almost totally ignorant of its nature and 
principles) we have the utmost reason to suppose was accommodat- 
ed to the music, and agreeable to the genius of the language. In 
every other respect, as the force and elegance of the language, ihe 
beauty and dignity of the sentiments and imagery, the difTerenl 
graces and excellencies of order and arrangement, 1 shall not hesi- 
tate to prefer the Hebrew writers to the lyric poets of every other na- 
tion. But lest we should dubiously wander in so extensive a field, 
it will be properio prescribe some kind of limit to our course, which 
may be conveniently done, by distributing all the diversities of this 
species of composition into three general classes. Of the first class 
the genera] characteristic will be sweetness, of the last sublimity ; 
and between these we may introduce one of a middle nature, as par- 
taking of the properties of both. The qualities which may be ac- 
counted common to all the three classes, are variety and elegance. (b) 

Although the lyric poetry of the Hebrews is always occupied up- 
on serious subjects, nor ever descends to that levity which is admit- 
ted into that of other nations, the character of sweetness is by no 
means inconsistent with it. The sweetness of the Hebrew ode con- 
sists in the gentle and lender passions which it excites ; in the gay 
and florid imagery, and in the chaste and nnoslenlatious diction, 
which it employs. The passions which it generally atTects, are those 
of love, tenderness, hope, cheerfulness, and pensive sorrow. In the 
sixty-third Psalm the royal prophet, supposed to be then an exile in 
the wilderness, expresses most elegantly the sentiments of tender- 
ness and love. The voice of grief and complaint is tempered with 
the consolations of hope in the eightieth Psalm : and the ninety-sec- 



ond consisU wholly of joy, which is not less sincere, because it is 
not exceaaiTe. The sweetncBS of all these in composilion, aenti- 
nient, diction, and arrangement, has never been equalled by the hn- 
est productions of all the heathen Muses and Graces united. Though 
none of the above are deficient in imagery, 1 must confess I have 
never met with any image so truly pleasing and delightful as the fol- 
lowing description of the Deity in the character of a shepherd : 

" lohov* cat pMtor meua, nihil mihi duerit : 

" In pascuis horbidis ut Tccubem faciei ; 

" Propter aquaa looiter fluontefl me deducel. "'(e) 
How graceful and animated is that rich and flourishing picture of 
nature, which is exhibited in the sixty-fifth Psalm 1 when the proph- 
et, with a fertility of expression correspondent to the subject, praises 
the beneficence of the Deity in watering the earth and making it 
fruitful. On a sublime subject also, but still one of the gay and a- 
greeable kind, I mean the inauguration of Solomon, which is cele- 
brated in the seveniy-second Psalm, there is such variety and beau- 
ty of imagery, such a splendour of diction, such elegance in the com- 
position, that I believe it will be impossible in the whole compass of 
literature, sacred or profane, to find such an union of sublimity with 
sweetness and grace. 

These few select examples of the elegant and beautitiil in lyric 
composition, I have pointed out for your more attentive considera- 
tion ; and I am of opinion, that in all the treasures of the Muses you 
will seek in vain for models more f»erfect. I will add one other 
specimen, which, if I am not mistaken, is expressive of the true lyric 
form and character ; and compresses in a small compass all the mer- 
its and elegance incidental to that species of composition. It is, if 
I may he allowed to use the expression of a very polite writer, 

nifanot ii liff/t Hirl ii^Us, '<ixBor iianait 

The Psalmist contemplating the harmony which pervaded the sol- 
emn assembly of the people, at the celebration of one of their festi- 
vals, expresses himself, nearly as follows : 

Odulce iiicundumfjue ! tiibulium 
Coctu in frequenli mutua curitu ! 
O cords qui fratern* nodo 
lungil amor metuente aolvi ' 
Non aura Nardi saavioT occupat 
Bfliiem, quae Aronii TerlicB de mcro 
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Per on, per bubaro, pm iff, 
LentK flnaiu, it odora veatai : 
Nqd rora Urfo laatior inigat 
Hoimoiu SoMntem Mtherini liqiuff g 
BwieUeqiie foMaoiUt Sionii 
Ubwitnu iuga oelaa pittii, 
Fnawmi basigno nmniiie qiui ibvat 
lehoTi Mdoi ; Mina, obi f^nititu 
TecUtot, aeMmnrnqDa nupii 

DlAaallU doilUIU&TOT«lll.([>) 
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Haying dismissed the subject of the moK beauliful species of 
ode, in order to proceed by proper stages to what I deem the sum- 
mit of excellence and sublimity in the lyric poetry of the Hebrews, 
it will be accessary to rest a while, and to bestow some little atten- 
tion upon that middle style of eompo^ition, to which I adverted as 
con-nituting one of the grand divisioria of this order of poems. This 
again may be considered as admitting of a subdivision, as including 
both those lyric compositions, in which sweetness and sublimity are 
BO uniformly blended, that every pari of the poem may be said to 
partake equally of both ; and those, in which these qualities sepa- 
rately occur in such a manner, that the complexion of the poem is 
altogether changeable and diversified. Of each species I shall en- 
deavour to produce an example or two. 

The subjeci of the ninety-first Psalm is the security, the success, 
and the rewards of piety. The exordium exhibits the pious man 
placing all his dependence upon Almighty God : 



■' Qui hnbUn 
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" Qui in lUnbruu omnipotontJs -Heafl roceptal : 

" Qui dicit lehovae, epca inea et propu^BCulum monm ! 

" DeUB meus, in quo ontitidita :" 

And immediately leaving the sentence unfinished, he apostrophizes 
to the same person, whom he had been describing : 

" Illo prnfeclo la eripiel, 

" E Idiudo vonalurie. e pe«lii exiti 



The imagery that follows is bcautifiil and diversified, 
Hune time uncommonly solemn and sublime : 
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" Erit tibi pro puma el cljpso eiiu 



" A aagitta culiunle inUrdiu : 
" A peste ■□ lenebrU incedeote ; 
" Ab Picidio VMlmite por meridiem. 
" Culent u lite tuo uiUe ; 
" Etft dcxtraU 
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^Row excellent also are the succeediog images, the guard of a 
tlic treading under foot the fiercest and most formidable animals ; 
and afterwards thai sudden but easy and elegant change of tlie 
persons! 

" Quoniun mihi adhxcsit, ideo auni erDKin ; 
" Eiilti^ lum, quia nomeii mcum Bgnoiril." 
If any reader will carefully weigh and consider ihe nature and dignt- 
ty of this imagery, having due respect at the same time to the prin- 
ciples of the mystical allegory. I am persuaded he will agree with 
me, that something of a mystical design is concealed under the lite- 
ral meaning of this Psalm. Wilhoui a question, the pioue person, 
the king, or high priest perhaps, who in the literal sense is the prin- 
cipal character of the poem, is meant in reality to represent some 
greater and sublimer personage.' Bui leaving this pail of the sub- 
ject to the invesligation of the divine, I submit it to any critic of 
true ta8te and discernnff^nt, whether the third ode of the fourth book 
of Horace (the beauty of which has been justly celebrated, and 
which bears a great resemblance to that under our consideration) ii 
not greatly excelled by the sacred poet, as well in grace and eifr 
gance, as in force and dignity. (a) 

The eighty-first Psalm will serve as another example upon ^im 
>n, being pervaded by an exquisite union of subliroity and 
t in an ode composed for the feast of trumpets in ibe 
first new moon of the civil year.^ The exordium contains an exhor- 
tation to celebrate the praises of the Almighty with music and song, 
and (as is frequent in these productions of the Hebrews) is replete 
with aoiniUion and joy, even to exultation : 

" Clungita Deo roboti iiDfitra ; 

" Laelum claniorera tollilo Deo Iscobi :" 

The different instruments of music are named, as is common in Ihe 
lyric compositions of all other nations: 

1 The LXX. Chald. Volq. Syk. Aaia. Xtbidp. prefix the oaau of Dand 
to this Psolin. The Jews luppoae it (o relate to the Mesaiah. See >Ik> Mitt 
" C, U-lEiv. 10, 11. 
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" ESbrte psalteriani, adhilieto tympanum, 
" Cytlurun auioenam cum nsblio :" 

T}ie trumpet ia particularly alluded to, because the Bolentn use of it 
on tjieir great festivals was prescribed by the Mosaic law. The 
commemoration of the giving of the law, associated with the sound 
of the trumpet (which was the signal of liberty)^ introduces, in a 
manner sponiaiieousiy, the miseries of the Egyptian bondage, the re- 
covery of their freedom, and the communication with God upon 
mount Sinai, (the awfulness of which is expressed in a very few 
words, " the secret place of thunder,") and finally the contention 
with their Creator at the waters of Merilmh. The mention of Meri- 
bah introduces another idea, namely, the ingratitude and contuma- 
cy of the Israelites, who appear to have been ever unmindful of the 
favours and indulgence of their heavenly Benefactor. The remain- 
der of the ode, therefore, contains an affectionate expostulation of 
God with his people, a confirmation of his former promises, uid a 
tender complaint tliat his favourable intentions towards them have 
been so long prevented by their disobedience, Thus the object and 
end of this poem appears to be an exhortation to obedience from the 
consideration of the paternal love, the beneficence, and the promises 
of the Deity ; and we have seen with how much art, elegance, varie- 
ty, and ingenuity, this is accomplished. In order to complete the 
beauty of this composition, the conclusion is replete with all the 
graces of sentiment, imagery, and diction. The sudden and fre- 
quent change of persons is remarkable* ) but it is by no means harsh 
or obscure. Some allowance is ho\vever to be made for the Hebrew 
idiom, as well as for the state of the author's mind ; he ia not under 
the influence of art but of nature ; through the impetuosity of pas- 
sion, therefore, his transitions are frequent tram figure and allusion 
to plain language, and back again, with a kind of desultory in- 
constancy. 

In the last Lecture I treated in general of the disposition and ar- 
rangement of lyric composition, and endeavoured, in some degree, 
t« define its usual symmetry and outline. But on abstruse and dif- 
ficult subjects, example is of more ava,il than the utmost accuracy of 
description. To him, therefore, who wishes to form a correct idea 
of this kind of poem, I will venture to recommend the Psalm which 
we have just examined ; not doubting, that if he can make himself 
master of its general character, genius, and arrangement, he will feel 
perfectly satisfied concerning the nature and formiof a perfect ode. 
9 See Lev. ziiii. 24. Num. ziii. 1. and Lit. xxr. !>, 10. 
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veqih. Sock, b ine. are aO Ukw m «hicli ibe «jle or aaoa a 
fa ui; jrsprtt dkntmfmA tad aaequaL Tkw iatf kIiii of dyki* 
yeffedl; i.ijmiwt wilk ife ■uw oT Ijric coopMboa ; far nriMj 
MawafllKp«aiM«nnBeMB,irB«eeseBUils,aftkecde. Smt, 
tkattan, ftr the nke of rarietj. Ijric wnKta ia panie«lu mc ia- 
dalged >■ ibe lilieftj flf 6eqiwH digrcMMMu; tbM hiililaiiw ■ d« 
dieipaf ficn Uw aabjeet i> aot oalj exonabfe, bat am naBy accfr 
MOMS ia rem% w<»thy of co pf dMkm. heiAlys brief iaqRar » 
tolbe nantreof ihewEbeniea wbkb the HefaRv peels bktcallawed 
tfaenwehes in lUc reffiect, or nther inio the paod netfaoJ aid 
ptiBciples of iheir Ijric nNnfiaation!, will Bot be thwghi ahqgelbtc 
oofeasoBaUe in tlw place. 

Bj Guibe greater part of the Ijric foe*rj of Ae II efa»w i , m wo- 
copied wbolly in the celebntioa nf ibe power and goodBrE* of Al- 
miehi; God, JD eitoDing hb kindness ind beneBcence to bis ehoaca 
peopte, and m imploting hi! as^nance and &Tom in tineof advmt 
Xj : in other words, the nsoal snbjeets of these odea are eo coaaect- 
ed with cTcr; part of the ncred faistaiy, as to aSbrd iiinilf aMpe 
far those digrevKNU which are most pleasnf , ud moat caagraid » 
thia ^>e«ies of composition. Tbns, •hrtber the theme be gay ot 
'Hwomrnl ; whether the events which they celebrate be procperam 
: whether they rplun) thanks to God their deliTem far 
in troable, or with the humilily of finppliuits acknowlei^ 
the jnMice of the dirine correctton ; the memory of farmer tlBn 
epoauzieoa^iy achats, and a lancij of incidents aitd circumstaacea, 
of times, of seasons, of countries, of oatioos, aU the miracles ia 
Egypt, to the wildemes, in Jadca, are presented to their re«olle^ 
lion : and all these so naturally connect with the suhiect, that what- 
ever of ornament is deduced from them, so far (ram appeariitg far- 
eign to it, eeetna father an essential pan of the principal matter. It 
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may, therefore, be with modesty asat^rted of the Hebrew ode, that 
from the nature of liie subjects, which it usually embrdces, tt i* pos- 
sessed of so easy an accew to some of the most elegant sources of 
poetical imagery, and has consequently so many opportunities for 
agreeable digression ; that with nnbonnded freedom and unomoion 
variety, arc united the most perfect order, and the most pleasing 
unitbrmity. 

The happy boldness of Pindar in his digressions is deservedly 
celebrated ; but as he was sery ditfercnlly situated from those poets, 
who are at present under our consideration, so the nature of his sub- 
ject, and the principles of his composition, are altoi;cihcr different 
from theirs ; and a different reason is to be aasii^ed for the liberties 
which he assumed in his lyric productions. We are in no want of 
materials to enable us to form a perfect judgement of the genius of 
Pindor ; there arc about forty of bis odes remaining, and ihe subject 
of thorn all is exactly similar. They are all composed in celebra- 
tion of some victorious chief, whose praise is heightened and illus- 
trated by the circumstances of his birth, ancestry, manners, or coun- 
try. Since, therefore, this poet was professedly the herald of the 
Olympic conquerors, unlesa he had -determined to assume great lib- 
erty in treating of those topics, and even on some occasions to have 
recourse to topics very forei^ to the principal subject, his poems 
must have been lillle better than a stale and disgu:<ting repetition. 
His apology, therefore, is necessity, and on this ground he has ob- 
tained not only pardon but commendation ; and many things, which 
in another poet could neither be defended nor probably endured, in 
Pindar have been approved and extolled. Lest I should seem to as- 
sert rashly on this occasion, I will explain myself by an example. 
The third of the Pythian odes is inecrilied to Hiera, at that time la- 
bouring under a grievous and chronical disease. The poet taking 
advantage of the opportunity lo impart a degree of variety to his 
poem, introduces it with a solemn address, invoking the medical aid 
of Chiron or Esculapius, if it be possible for them to revisit the 
earth. But surely, on such an occasion, it would be excusable in no 
writer but Pindar to expend more than one hundred verses, that is. 
above half the poem, on the history of Esculapius. Nor indeed 
could we easily pardon it in Pindar himself, but from the considera- 
tion that he had already written an ode (the fourth) in praise of the 
same Hiero, upon a victory obtained in tlic Olympic games. But 
we ore willing to excuse the boldness of a poet, who, even with a 
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MHMof neniei arliicli he had bcaXMred i^ob Ub chosen people ; 
(he rnndca whtdi be had wroogbt w their bToar, m a word, the 
XaiadMM,the b^MM.Uie povetorthe greu Ruler ofihe nniTcne; 
wiUt an the ardoar or gnttiude and aflectioa, be bursts tarih into a 
Mrain of praue and exulution. In ihJa passage ire are ai a loss 
~ " ' 10 tdmire moal, ibe ease and grace with which the di- 




gresssion ia made, the choice of the incideQte, the magnificence of 
the imagery, or the force and elegance of tlie diction. 

" O DeUB ' amieta omnino eaat Camilla toi. : 

" Quis Delia cum Deo laajsstate corapmndiu ? 

" Tu ei Oeiu lUe fuieos mirabilja ; 

" Nnlum fecisti in populii robiu tunm. 

" VindicBiti bnchio popnlum tuum, 

" lacobi et loaephi postero*. 

" Viderunt u aquae, O Deiu '. 

" Viderunl te nquiie, contra inuorunt ; 

" Etiun turbntao >uni Abyisi, 

" ExuivlaTeruiit luiuiB nubea ; 

" Pngorem cdidiC aelher ; 

" Tom »Hro aagittae Inae dlBCmrerunl : 



'■niiu 
" Frerauit ot 
The other example. 
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ich I ahoU refer you on 
9 composed upon quite a different plan ; for it declines gradually 
from an exordium uncommonly splendid and sublime, to a gentler 
and more moderate strain, to the sollest expressions of piety and de- 
sotion. The whole composition abounds with great variety of both 
sentiment and imagery. You will, from these circumatances, al- 
most conjecture that I am alluding to the nineteenth Psalm. The 
glory of God is demonstrated in his works both of nature and provi- 
dence. By esJubiting it, however, in an entire state, tliougli in 
modern verse, you will more readily perceive the order, method, and 
airangement of ibia beautiful composition. 

PS ALU SIX. 

Immaiui choraa lethorii, 
Orbec ■tslliferi, lucida BidsTa, 

Laudet CDDColebrant Dei, 
Auctori«qna canuDt artificem manum. 



Dulce 






Noctem rite 

Allernoqi 
Conceatu variant petpetuiun 

Et quanquam levtbua roliB 
LabuQlur taciti per liquidum 



iDiqUB diem prcmeni , 



Tom 






TiactuB, alia poli moenia, penonat 

CoDcardi it 
Coelonim in 



itoquio D 
penatraliboa 
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Soli qui poauit celn ptlatit : 

LutOB unde lereiu gtidui 
Prodit, CBU [haliLRio aponaus ab aurso ; 

Fidena Tiribui ut Gigu, 
Praeicriptum lUdii corpil ovani itar, 

Coeli liinilo atr ullimo 
Egmaiu, rediens limiUin ad uldiDUm, 

EmenauD relagit riamT 
Foacundiaque fovel cudvIa cularibue. 

Noil lei aancU Dei minua 
Luigueatea animu vi raficjl aacra : 

Pori lumino loi Doi 
lIluBlraiu ociiloB, el tenebnu rugana : 

Informaiu animoe rudeit, 
CoelBsliqUD replaDB corda acientia ; 

Mnntea Uetificaiia piu ; 
Confirmana atabill peclora gaudlo. 

lllun juatitin et Rdea 
Fixit perpelnam, aclornaque Tetitoa. 

Non illam uqiiiporal prelio 
Aurum, iuii cutilia puriua e focia ; 

Non do Ice din D, qune receru 
Stillanl presaa Ikvia digIId liquentibua. 

Fida odalat tnojiilrix auia, 
Et mercea eadom magna, ulienlibu*. 

Quia lapauB lomen ah I auoa, 
Quia aecrcu atnu crimina perapicit ' 

Aduii, O DeuB ! O Pater! 
Da cnecia voniam, da inieens opem ! 

Grnuitee rohibe gradua, 
Effi'uenemque antmi (range aupcrbiain '. 

Bolaai muno™ sic tuo 
Hoi inaona acelerii, puroa era mali : 

Sic O I aic placeant tibi 
Quae Buppio* mcdiwr, quae li>quor, O Doua !{c) 
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tUDLIMB STYLE I 



iMnlu riDdi ihn> nuran— From iIh iv'isial hirm and sinafenient of the p»<ii, Einmplill. 
•dlDlliii fifiinh aad Iwsmr-fouitli l^lin— Fnnu ilw (mtDMi of ilig lenliiDonli iMIba 
ror« of Ibe Jigguifc—Tbe uJg of Uun. on puii.rg ihc K«l Su siplstud and iljiulnled— 
TiMbn'itf DrihcilebrSwiljlA— TlielwDiil;-n<nlliPilJai in Llllu •«(■>. 

SrBLruiTv was tneniioneii as the characteristic of a third species 
of the Hebrew ode. But having already treated very copiously of 
the sublime in general, both as the effect of Hentimcnt and expres- 
sion, our pre^nt investigation must be confined to that whicli is pe- 
culiar to this species of poetry. Now the sublimity of lyric composi- 
tions renijlis either from the plan, the order, and arrangement of tlie 
poem ; or from those common sources which I formerly specilied, 
the sentiments and the style ; or, in some cases, Irom an union of 
all, when an aggregate perlcction is produced from the beauty of the 
arrungemeni, the dignity of the sentiments, and the splendour of the 
diction, I shall endeavour to exhibit a few examples in each kind ; 
and indeed this subject is every way deserving our attention, since it 
relates to what may be esteemed the perfection of the Hebrew poet- 
ry, for its chief commendation is sublimity, and ila sublimest species 
is the ode. 

Let us therefore consider, in the first place, what degree of sub- 
limity the mere form and disposition of a lyric poem can impart to a 
subject not in itself sublime. We have an example of this in the 
fiftieth Psalm ; the subject of which is of the didactic Itind, and be- 
longs to the moral part of theology. It is at itrst serious and piacti- 
cal, with very little of subUmity or splendour : it sets forth, that the 
divine favour is not to be conciliated by sacrifices, or by any of the 
etternal rites and services of religion, but rather by sincere piety, 
and by the devout effusions of a grateful heart : and yet, that even 
these will not be accepted without the strictest attention to justice, 
and every practical virtue. It consists therefore of two parts : in the 
29 



iiret the devout, but ignorant and superstitious worshipper is reprot- 
ed ; and in the second, the hypocritical pretender to virtue and relig- 
ion. Each part of the subject, iT we regard tlie imager; uid the 
diction oiity, ia treated rather tvith variety and elegance, than with 
sublimily : but if the general efiecl, if the plot and machinery of the 
whole bo considered, scarcely any thing can appear more truly mag- 
nilicent. The great Author of nature, by a solemn decree, con- 
vokes the whole human race, to be witness of the judgement which 
he ia about to execute upon his people ; the august tribunal is estab- 
lished in tSion ; 

" Deiu Dearum lehova 
" LoculuR est et canvocuvit terrun, 
" Ab oTtu Bolia ad eius occuam ; 
" Ei Sions porfectae piilchiitudiniB Deus exortila eat." 
The majesty of God is depicted by imagery assumed from the de- 
scent upon mount Sinai, which, as I formerly observed, ia one of the 
common-places that supply ornaments of this kind : 
" Adveuict Doub noater, ncc ailebil; 
" Praecedel eum ignis cdai, 
" El circomfremel veliemena turbo." 
The heavens and the earth are invoked as witnesses, which ib a pom- 
pous form of expreasion common with the Hebrew writers :t 

" Advoenbit coeloa ei iilto ; 

" Et l^rrimi, ul iudicio contondat earn populo auo." 
At length the Almighty is personally introduced pronouncing hti 
sentence, which constitutes the remainder of the ode ; and the ad- 
mirable sublimity and splendour of the exordium is continued 
through the whole. There is in Horace an ode upon a similar sub- 
ject," and it is not enough to say, that he has treated it in his usual 
manner, with elegance and variety, for he has done more than could 
be expected from a person unenlightened by divine truth, he haa 
treated it with piety and solemnity. But that high degree of sub- 
limity, to which the Psalmist rises upon such occasions, is only to 
be attained by the Hebrew Muse ; for it is a truth universally ac- 
knowledged, that no religion whatever, no poetic history, is provid- 
ed with a store of imagery so striking and so magnificent, ao ct^ia- 
ble of embellishing a scene, which may be justly accounted the most 
sublime that the human imagination is able to comprehend. 

The next example, which I shall produce, will be found in some 

1 Compare Devt. xizii. 1. l<i, i. 2. * Lib. iii. Od. uiii. 
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measure differeat from the former, inasmuch as the subject itself is 
possessed of the highest dignity and splendour, though stiti no in- 
considerable part of the sublimity is to be attributed to the general 
plan and arrangement of the poem. The induction of the ark of 
God to mount Sion by David, gave occasion to the twenty- fourth 
Psalni.^ The removal of tlie ark was celebrated in a great assem- 
bly of the people, and with suitable splendour during every part of 
the ceremony. The Leviles led the procession, accompanied by a 
great variety of vocal and instrumental music ; and this ode appears 
to have been sung to the people wheD they arrived at the summit of 
the mountain. The exordium is expressive of the supreme and infi- 
nite dominion of God, arising from the right of creation : 

" lehoTiio eat Iellu9 et pleiuludo eiiu ; 

" UId enim supm mnria. eum fundavil, 
'' Et BUpra Sumina eum atabilivit." 
How astonishing the favour and condescension I how extraordinary 
the testimony of his love, when he selected from his intiniie domin- 
ion a peculiar seat, and a people for himself! What a copious re- 
turn of gratitude, of holiness, of righteousness, and of human vir- 
tues, does such an obligation demand ! " Behold," says Moaes, ad- 
dressing the Israelites, " the heaven, and the heaven of heavens, is 
Jehovah's, thy God, the earth also, and all thai it containeth. Only 
he had a delight in thy fathers to love them, and their posterity alter 
them, and he chose you above alt people, as it is this day."* Such 
is evidently the reasoning of David in the following pa-ssage, though 
the chain of argument is not quite so directly displayed : 

" Quia aocendel in montem lehovae ; 

" Et quia Blabit in aede eius Binutilatia f 

" Immunia inuubiu, a1 puiua cordo ; 

" Nee iurarit fsllendae fidei coniilio. 

" la icportnbit benedictionem a leliova, 

" Et iustiliaiQ a Dao eius wnpilnlore. 

" Talis ait gena, quae ilium qiuerit ; 

" 4a>« visit ikcioni Dei lacobi." 
Thus far is expressive, on the one hand, of the infinite goodness and 
condescension of God to the children of Israel ; and on the other 
hand, of their indispensable obligation to piety and virtue ; since he 
had deigned to make their nation the peculiar seat of his miraculous 

3 Seo S Sah. Ti. 1 Chboh. it. < Diut. x. H— 10, 




lo honour them with his actiiai prcseDce. We m»j 
MV WTni'T tl* procession in have arrived at the gates of the (*b- 
While the ark is brought in, the Levites, diriJed 
_i» nhernMely the retnainHer of the psalm. Indeed, it is 
«t (wpowiWe thai this mode of singing was pursued through ererj 
■an of ihe ode ; but towards the concluBion the fact will not admit 
fif a doubt On the whole, whether we regard the subject, the im- 
uMf or rtvle of this composition, it will be found to possess a c«t- 
nw sinptfl •"•^ unaffected (and therefore admirable) sublimit; -. 

" Tollite capita vest™, O p.^rtac ; 
" Viwque nsaJteinini, netprnaa foru, 



to 



" El intrabit 
" Qois tal rei ille gUrine? 
" leliciTi robiutuB dI poteiu, 
" leliovupotoiubplli. 
" Tolliic capita TBBlrs, O p* 
" Voarjue exalteDiini. aetem 
" Et intrabil rci g'"'''"''' 
'■ Q,.is voro B«l re, illo glor 



rtgl<.riao."(.) 

You will easily perceive, that the beauty and sublimity obserra- 
Ue in this psalm are of such a peculiiir kmil, as to be perfectly 
adapted to the aubjccland the occasion, and to that particular solem- 
nity for which it was composed. You will perceive, too, that uidess 
we liave some respect to these [kildLs, the principal force and de- 
jtnce will be lost ; and even tlie propriety of the sentiments, the 
iplnndour of the diction, the beauty and order of the arrangement, 
will l>e almost totally obscured. If such be the state of the case in 
thia single instance, it is surely not unreaaouahle to conclude, thai it 
ii not the only one which stands in need of the light of history to cast 
a splendour on its beauties. It is surely not unrettsonable lo inter, 
(hat much of the harmony, propriety, and elegance of the sacred po- 
firy, must pass unperceived by us, who can only form distant ettb- 
joctures of the general design, but are totally ignorant of the parlic- 
utsr application. Thus of necessity much of the delicacy of senti* 
ment, much of the felicity of allusion, and the force of expression, 
must, by the hand of time, be cast into shade ; or rather I should 
my, totally suppressed and exlinguislied. The attentive reader will, 
indeed, frequently feel a want of information, concerning the author, 
ihe age, and the occasion of a poem ; still more frequently will he 
find occasion to lament his own ignoran'. with respect to many 
ficts and circumstances closely connected witn the principal subject, 



and on which, perhaps, its most striking ornaments depend. (b) 
This we experience in some degree in the admirable poem of Debo- 
rali ; and ihis 1 seem lo esperience in the sixty-eighth Psalni, though 
it ap[>eara to have some affinity with the subject of that which we 
have just examined, since il adopts, in the place of an exordium, that 
well known form of expression which waa commonly made use of on 
the removal of the ark ;^ 

" ExBurgal Dpus: dissipentur eiiu inicnici ; 

" El fiigiuit n facie eiua qui euni oderunt." 

But almost every part of [his most noble poem is involved in an im- 
penetrable darkness. It would otherwise have afforded a singular 
example of ihe true sublime ; the scattered rays of which, breaking 
forth with difhcuhy through the thick clouds that surround it, we 
yet liehold with a mixture of admiration and pleasure. 

The most perfect example that I know of the other species of the 
sublime ode, which I pointed out, (that I mean which possesses a 
sublimity dependant wholly upon the greatness of the conceptions, 
and llic dignity of the language, without any peculiar excellence in 
the form and arrangement,) is the thanksgiving ode of Moses, com- 
posed after passing the Red Sea.^ Through every part of this 
poem the most perfect plainness and simplicity is maintained ; there 
is nothing artificial, nolhmg laboured, either in respect to method or 
invention. Every part of it breathes the spirit of nature and of pas- 
sion : joy, admiration, and love, united with piety and devotion, 
burst forth spontaneously iq their native colours. A miracle of the 
most inlcresting nature to the Israelites is displayed. The sea di- 
vides, and the waters are raised into vast heaps on either side, while 
they pass over ; but their enemies in attempting to pursue, are over- 
whelmed by the reflux of the waves. These circumstances are oil 
expressed in language suitable to the emotions which they produced, 
abrupt, fervid, concise, animated, with a frequent repetition of the 
same sentiments : 

" Canlabo leliorae, quia raagnifice bp»b eitulil; 

This constitutes the proem of the ode, and is also repeated occa- 
sionally by the female part of the band in the manner of a modern 
chorus, being briefly exprcsssive of the general subject. The same 
idea, however, occurs in several parts of the poem, with consider 
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" Plunuuiii ourrui copioaciue in mare dciecit, 
" Et in mnii robrD demeni aunt elecH eiiu ^uccs- 
" Operurnint eoa ■bjni ; 
" DecceDilerunt in profuiid«, Bicot Upis." 
And again : 

** Diiemt hostrs^ pcTBeqnAr, sdseijUB/ ; 

" DlTidnin Hpolin. etsaliirahltur anims mm ; 

" Stringum gladium. eiicindet eoa maotu itwa: 

" Bpiritu luo flavigti ; nperuit eoe mU'i: ; 

" Demetst siml, nt plnmbum in aqiiia ingtntibiu." 

Noi do oven these repetitions satisfy the author : 

" QuiB lui liniilis inter Dfoa, lehovm '. 

" Quia tui siiuilis, verendua wuictiUte '. 

" TFiribilui Uadum, fsciriiB mirabUiii '. 

" Eitendisti dextnm ; ilisoTbet eoa tellua." 
Ill thcbe examples is displayed all the genuine force of nature and 
paosian, which the efforts of art will emulate in vain. Here we be- 
hold the passions struggling for vent, labouring with a copiousness 
of thought and a poverty of expression, and on that very account the 
more expressly displayed. To take a strict account of the aublimt- 
tj of this ode, would be to repeat the whole. I will only remark 
one quality, which is indeed congenial to all the poetry of the He- 
lirews, but tn this poem is more than usually predominant, I mean 
that brevity of diction, which is so conducive to sublimity of style. 
Diffuse and exuberant expression generally detracts from the force 
of the sentiment; as in the human body, excessive corpulency is 
generally inconsistent with health and vigour. The Hebrews, if we 
contemplate any of their compositions as a whole, may be deemed 
fuU and copious ; but if we consider only the constituent parts of 
any production, they will be found sparing in words, concise and 
energetic. They amplify by diversifying, by repeating, and some- 
times by adding to the subject ; therefore it happens, that it is fre- 
quently, on the whole, treated rather diffusely ; but still every par- 
ticular sentence is concise and nervous in itself. Thus it happens 
in general, that neither copiousness nor vigour is wanting. This 
brevity of style is in some measure (o be attributed to the genius of 
the language, and in some measure to the nature of the Hebrew 
verse. The most literal versions therefore commonly fail in this re- 
spect, and consequently still less is to be expected from any poetical 
translations or imitations whatever. 

Most of those qualities and perfections, which have been the sub- 
"^t of this disquisition, will be found in a very high degree in the 
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(wcnty-Ditith PsaJm. The supreme dominion of God, atid the awful- 
iiess of his power, are demonstrated Troni the tremendous noise, and 
the aslonishiiig Ibrce of the thunder, which the Hebrews, by a. Imld 
but very apt figure, denominate " the voice of tlie Most High." It 
is enough to say of it, that the aubliinity of the matter is perfectly 
eauatled by the unaffected energy of the atyle. 

PSALM XXIX. 
Regum domiDO ceditE^, tegen, 
Cedite Bummi deciu iiuporii. 
Date, quoa meiutt nomon, luiaorGa ; 
Adytis Deum odont* ucrilia, 
Sonit liDrrandum magna Dei vox '. 
Aetfaere ■!> alto Dciu intonuit ; 
Acquore rasto superiatouuit 
Valldit, angUBts, decora, Dei vox '. 
Ruit ingenti turhino cednw, 
Ruil umbroai cedroi Libitni. 
Quatitur Libuiua, Kubutit Uermon ; 
Ut vaga. Into bucula cwnpo, 
. Levis in monlibuti ut salt&l oryx. 

Ruplie rutilant nabibiia ignee ; 
Dpserta tmmunl ; tramit dta Cadus ■ 
Bylva gemit ; qaerceta labannt ; 
Denau nudanlur nemora umbris ; 
SnbitoquG iacent perculaa metu 
Hotninum coida, agDOBcunlque Deuiii 
DeuB undajilem rogjl Occanuni ; 
Hex aaterno aedel ia Htlio : 
Fopulunique Doub aibi dilectum 
Viribua, apibiu, pace beabit.(c) 
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BsroKB we conclude this disquisition concerning the lyric poeDy 
of the Hebrews, il will be proper to produce a few specimens <tf that 
kioii of ode, which derives Bublimity from several uoited causes, from 
the diction, the sentiments, the form, and conduct of the poem ; and 
which accumulates, or in a manner condenses and combines, ai) the 
beauties and elegancies of thi^ sijle of composition. The poeins lo 
which I shall refer on this occasion, are loo well known to require i 
minute explanation, and indeed almost lira noble and perspicuous in 
themselves to admit of any illustration from criticism ; it will there- 
lore be sufficient to notice them in general terms, or, at most, briefly 
to recommend a few passages, which are perhaps so eminently beau- 
tiful as to deserve particular attention. 
• The lirsi instance I shall mention is that prophetic ode of 
Hoses,' which conlaias a justification on the part of God against the 
Israelites, aud an explanation of the nature and design of the divine 
judgements. The exordium is singularly magnificent : the plan and 
conduct of the poem is just, natural, and well accommodated to the 
aabject, for it is almost in the order of on historical narration. It 
embraces a variety of the sublimes! subjects and sentiraents, it dis- 
plays the truth and justice of God, his paternal love, and his unfail- 
ing tenderness to hts chosen people ; and on the other hand, their 
ungrateful and contumacious spirit. The ardour of the divine in- 
dignation, and the heavy denunciations of vengeance, are aftenrarda 
expressed in a remarkable personification, which is scarcely to be 
paralleled from all the choicest treasures of the Muses. The fer- 
vour of wrath is however tempered with the milder Warns of lesilj 
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and mercy, and ends &i last in promisea and consolation. When I 
formerly treated of elefaiion of sentiment, of the impulse of the pas- 
sions, of the force of imagery and diction, I could scarcely have 
avoided touching upon tliia poem, aiid drawing Bome of my exam- 
ples from it.^ Not to repeat these, or accumulate unnecessary mat- 
ter, I will only add one remark, namely, that the subject and style 
of this poem bear so exact a resemblance to the prophetic as well as 
the lyric compositions of the Hebrews, that it unites all the force, 
energy, and boldness of the latter, with the exquisite variety and 
grandeur of imagery so peculiar to the former.^ 

Another specimen of the perfectly sublime ode will be found in 
the triumphal ode of Deborah.^ This poem consists of three parts : 
first, the exordium ; next, a recital of the circumstances which pre- 
ceded, and of those which accompajiicd the victory ; lastly, a fuller 
description of the concluding event, the death of Sisera, and the dis- 
appointed ho|>ea of his mother, which is embellished with all the 
choicest Rowers of poetry. Of this latter part, I endeavoured to ex- 
plain at large the principal beauties in a former lecture. About the 
middle of the poem, it must be confessed, some obscurities occur, 
and those not of a trivial nature, which impair the beauty of ihe 
composition ; and what is worse, I fear they will scarcely admit of 
elucidation, unless we were possessed of some further historical 
lights. The exordium deserves a particular examination, as well for 
its native magnificence and sublimity, as because it will serve more 
completely to illustrate my remarks concerning the digressionsof the 
Hebrew ode. I ob.ierved, that the principal passages in the sacred 
history, which in general constitute the materials of these digres- 
sions, are so connected with every subject of sacred poetry, that 
even in the most eccentric excursions of the imagination, there is 
little danger of wandering from the main scope and design. The 
subject of this ode is the triumph of the Israelites over their enemies 
through the divine assistance, and the establishment of their liberty. 
At the very opening of the poem this is proposed as the ground-worh 
of it : and aller inviting the kings imd princes of the neighbouring 
nations to attend to this miracle of the divine goodness, the author 
proceeds to ceiebrate the praise of God, not commencing with the 
benefit so recently received, but with the prodigies formerly exhibit- 
ed in Egypt : 
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I " O Uhoya, cum e Snire eiires, 

I " Curo Bi agru IJuniMo procuderes ; 

P "TpriiiconinioU«t,ati11iLVenui(coeIi, 

■ " BtiMivorunt ujuii nubei; 

I " FJiiieninl montea i fkcie Icbnvne, 

I " Ipse Sinn & facie leliovM Dai IsrnOtis." 

Tho BudJen inlriMiiiction of such imporianl incifteni^, breathes the 
free and feiv'id spirit of the lyric Muse, There is however no defect 
in ihe connexion, nor does any degree of obscurity attend the com- 
parison which ia implied between that stupendous deliverance and 
the benefit so lately received. (a) 

On the same principle the prayer of Habakkuk is cnnstracted ;* 
and ia a remarkable instance of that sublimity peculiar lo the ode, 
and which is often the result of a bold but natural digreNsion. The 
prophet foreseeing the judgement of God, and the impending colun* 
ities, which were to be inflicted upon his nation by the liands of the 
Chaldeans, as well as the punishments, which the latter were them- 
selves to undergo ; partly struck with terror, partly cheered with 
hope, he beseeches Almighty God to hasten the redemption of his 
people : 



" UhoT 






" Opiu tiiuni, O leliovK, i: 






In this pasrage, the resemblance between the Babylonish and Egyp- 
tian captivities naturally presents itself to ihe mind, as well as the 
possibility of a similar deliverance through the power and assistance 
of God. With how much propriety, therefore, might the prophet 
have continued his supplications to that all-powerful and all-merciful 
God ; that, as he had formerly wrought so many miracles in favour 
of his people, he would afford ihem relief and consolation on the 
present occasion ; and how efficacious a method would it have been, 
lo confirm the fortitude of every pious person, to remind them, that 
he who had formerly manifested his inlinite power iu delircKing tbe 
Israelites from their great afflictions, might, in proper time, employ 
the same means to rescue them from their present Btate of sutfeting T 
He however >totally disregards the formality of this method, probably 
because he supposed all the above ideas would spontaneously o 
to the reader ; nor does he labour for access by slow and regi 
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proaches to the sacred depository of the moHt splendid materials, but 
bursts into it at once, and by a sort of unexpected impulse : 

'■ Dbub e Thflmime prodiit, 

" Et uincliu e monle T 

" Operuil ooetoa gloria eiuv, 

" El spleadore eius oppleta est lollua." 
The prophet, indeed, illustrates this subject throughout with equal 
mngniticenc« ; selecting from such an asaeinblnge of tniracitloua in- 
cidents, ihe moEi Qcible and imporlaot, displaying tliem in the most 
splendid coluura, and embellishing them with the sublimest imagery, 
figures, and diction, the dignity of which is so heighteued and re- 
commended by the superior elegance of the conclusion, that were it 
not for B few shades, which the hand of time has apparently cast 
over it in two or three passages, no composition of the kind would, 
I believe, appear more elegant or more perfect than this pocid.(b) 

I will add one remarkable example more of the perfectly sublime 
ode, which indeed it would be utterly unpardonable to overlook ; I 
mean, the triumphal song of the Israelites on the destruction of Bab- 
ylon. It is almost unnecessary to add, that it is in no rcFipecl un- 
worthy of Isaiah, whom I cannot help esteeming the first of poets, 
aa well for elegance as sublimity. Having formerly taken up a con- 
siderable portion of your lime and attention in a minute investigation 
of its beauties, it is now presented in the modern form of a lyric com- 
poshioi]. 

ISRAELITARVM EnimKION 



OCCABVH REGIS REGNIQVE BABTLONICI: 
ODE PROPHETICA. 
im*e CAP. uv. 4— 27 
Ergo iaaolentii cormit impen 
lnaaoa males ? occidit urbiurn 
RcginB victrix, nee B-ubocto 
Eflera iam dominBtui arbi > 
FaatuH trranoi contudil impioa 
lehovn vindei, BCeptraque ferrea: 
Qui vDibere liiud uoquam remiiio 
Frogit atroi populos gemenlee. 
Nanc ipse diraa iuie subil vicos. 
PacAtB lellus undique gaudio 
Exallat effrrLeni, et solutoB 
tngsDUuat sine mora cintu^ 
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Secura sammis stnt Libuii id ingii 
Ridsli|ue CedruB .- Sicne iacei, feioi '. 
lun nemo saevKni, te Ucente, 
Per neniomm dibit iilta Btragecn, 
Te propter Imia coacit&aedibus 
Nignjitis Orel magoit (remit damus : 
En t luce deflinclOB tynnnoB, 
Scoptrigera* mliia »b altia. 
Eieivi; ombrm, hoBpids in novi 
Occaream euntev. Tsne etiuD, oecupUt^V 
Ts viribua, le Ince cuaum 

CoQspicimiia, similemque noatrl, 
Orbuniniie fiistu ? Non comiruia frequsiu a 
Deducit Drdo ; Don tubs, noo iyna 
ConcentuA: at aqutiienliB orci 
Noi premlt, el tscitomuB horror t 
At lurbtk ctrcnm plnrimii verminm 
fervet, pererrans membra licentiiu, 
roedumquB tabo diffliienlei 
Laeta cohon populatur artiu. 
Vt docidisti coelitus, i^^inia, 
EoO, clarum uderei decua! 
Vl decidisti, qui domabaa 
Victor oyiiiB popaloi tremenles ! 
Nnper minitui: s^aodam ego nobiki 
Slabo Sioni* culmine in ardno 
Sublimii, et qaa ■per'tAt Breton 
Area B]tcra Bolium locabo : 
Snbiecta calcabo OBtra, prpmeiiB patum. 
TemoiquB lorquenn nunune, par Deo. 
At dur« te tethi profnndo 

Via oobibot banthro iaeoDMm. 
Ac Torto qaisquxm canapicit avio 
Dororaio corpaa littore : Btat diu 
Incertna, admotoqno pronne 
Lnmine, la propiua tuelnr. 
Moxinaiti hie eat, quemliigv, qnem pavor 
Praocegait? hie, qua m lorTicolie gravcm 
Stn^ras aecDla eat, vaatitaaque .' iiic 
Altonitj apotiator orbia ? 
Indira regum coISa grnri iugo ot 
Oiiria calenis aubiicero iniolens, 
Lateque diifain ruina 
Per locanifl equilare gpnlea ' 
Regca, Ijrannique, et validum ducam 
ManeB aupeibi, non aine gloria 
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Conduntur omnes, et repoati 
BedibuB in patriis quiescunt : 
At te, mpremii mortii honoiibug, 
Vili CMontBDi munere pulveria, 
Inter odentum turpo *ulguB, 
Sordidum et iudecoiem lepulchrii 
Egere ftvitia t le, quia patriae 
Taitque iniquuin ; tc, quia gentibui 
Fatale port«ntum. MsloruiD 
NuUua lionoa cineroG Boqneliir ; 
Foana ImmetGntes ob pttnum icelul 
Nitoa rouiebit. Fiuiditiu impiaia 
Delete gentem, D* mperiHM 
Praniget nheriiu trinmpboa : 
rtamquo ipse conaurgacn, onmipotMlt kit, 
Fa nomeD eitinguam Babyloniun), 
Slirp''Qiqna,niitaaque, ultimaaqne 
RelliquJBB generiii nelsndi ; 
Vibemque dirif nlitibiu dabo 
Ferisqae habendani : Tiala teget palua 
DemerBBm,et tteterno profunda 
Obruet eiitio vora^. 
Dixit ascrunenlum ioTiolKbile 
Ieho*a: sic atal conailiiini; hie tanor 
Fitiqucnon mutondus ordo, 
Tenniniia hie atabilis muiebit : 
Frajigam suporbu montibui Id meie 
Vires tyTannomin ; eripiun truri 
lugo Inbo rallies, mooiumqua 
Ei bumerif onos amo^ebo, 
lehova diiil : quia dabil initum ! 
Denies in omnea banc paler on ! mniium 
Exlpndil ^ eilcntam lahavui 
Quis potcril coliibcre dextrani ^(c] 
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Biiiln IboM r**ia> wkKh Htj In ilrieilr uraad (M«, Ibi (tMi 

■d. — TW hHtiivkA[ [iMl— 1b iCDcnl beloBf fnjintj la tku claaa. — Tb« ia 

■od tlH BAtn* of II.— TW flkftpt plu u>4 ttnnfCBicot of ths kandnd u 

nptoloiA : iW lb* aloUi gbiplH af Uu*b, m. 8, is cliajt. i. ht 4^-Thii 

•pKiMa of lU UTlUin t oOw tniapka of ike U;Uiiw aa 

fenn — The bfn af Claatkn tia Suit cmauided^TlH kuMnd >■« tMnT.BUk h 



Among those poems which by the Hebrews were adapted lo mfr 
iic, and distinguished by the genera] appellation C^^B", there lie 
some which differ in iheir nature from lyric poetry, strictly » tail- 
ed. It will therefore be more regular to class them with ibose com- 
po!>itions anciently termed Idylliums, the name and nature of which 
I shall endeavour to explain. 

Wtiether we are to attribute the invention of the name to tlie 
poets themaelves, or to the graTnmarian? who revised tlieir works, it 
dilGcult to Bay ; but we find some of the Greek poems distinguished 
by the title E'iii], which denotes a poem without any c«rtaia limita- 
tion aa to brm or subject. Even the odes of Pindar retain that ap- 
pellation. But inhere were any upon lighter subjects, or in a mwe 
humble strain, indeed in any respect of an inferior kind, and such 
ai could not be classed under any of the conimou divisions, they 
were entitled EidvXlta. Thus the small poems of Tbeocntos, 
which consist chiefly of Bucolics, intermingled with others of diffet' 
ent kinds, are called Idylliums. In the same manner the Latins 
preferred the name of Eclogttes, or poems selected from a number 
of others ; and for a contrary and more modest reason, that of Sj/km 
(v Woods) was given lo such verses as were hastily composed, and 
promiscuously thrown together, such as might afford matter for a 
more accurate revision or for a similar selection. But although the 
term idyllium be a vague and general terra, which denotes nothing 
certain relating to the nature of the poem, it still appears by use and 



Horn to have obliiined a certain and appropriated destination ; and ' 
perhaps it may uot be improperly defined, a poem of moderate 
length ; of a uniform, middle stylo, chic Hy distinguished for elegance 
■nd sweetness; regular and clear as to plot, conduct, and arrange- 
ment. There are many perfect examples of this kind of poem extant 
in (he writings of the Hebrews ; Bome of which, I presume, it will 
not be nnplea.iing singly to point out and explain. 

The first of these poems which altrRCt our notice, are the histori- 
cal Psalms, in celebration of the power and the other attributes of 
the Deity, as instanced in the miracles which he performed in favour 
of his people. One of the principal of these, bearing the name of 
Asaph,' pursues the history of the Israelites from the time of their 
departure fivm Egypt to the reign of David, particularizing and il- 
lustrating all the leading events. The style ia simple and uniform, 
but the structure is poetical, and the sentiments occasionally splen- 
did. The historical, or rather chronological order, cannot be said 
to be eicactly preserved throughout ; for the minute detail of so pro- 
tracted a series of events could scarcely fail to lire in a work of im- 
agination. The Egyptian miracles are introduced in a very happy 
and elegant digression, and may be considered as forming a kind of 
episode. The same subject affords materials for two other Psalms, 
the hundred and fifth, and the hundred and sixth : the one inclu- 
ding the history of Israel, from the call of Abraham to the Exodus ; 
the other, from that period to the later ages of the commonwealth : 
both of them bear a strong resemblance to the seventy-eighth, as 
well in the subject as in the style (except perhaps that the diction is 
rather of a more simple cast ;) the mixture of ease and grace, dis- 
played in the exordium, is the same in all. 

These Psalms, both in plot and conduct, have a surprising anal- 
ogy to the hymns of the Greeks, indeed the Greek translators 
might very properly have given the tttia of 'TMJSOl to the book of 
Psalms, as that word agrees much more exactly with the Hebrew 
title B^'srin, than that which they have adopted. This species of 
poetry was very early in use among the Greeks, and rfbs almost en- 
tirely appropriated to the celebration of their religious rites. The 
subjects in general were the origin of the gods, the places of their 
birth, their achievements, and the other circumstances of their histo- 
ry. Such arc all the poems of this kind now extant in the Greek ; 
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such int the elegant hymtiB of Calimachua, >b well as those whicb 
are attributed to Homer. The poem of Theocritus, entitled tk 
Atianoii^oi, or the praise of Castor and Pollus, is also a geatunc 
hymn, and very elegant in its kind : nor ia it improperly classed 
among the Idylliuras, which may be eaid to include all of this !^ 
cies. But the true form and character of the hymn is excellemlt 
expressed by the two choirs of Solii {or priests of war) in Virgil 
" qui cumine iBudes 

" Ileicnteu et fucta fenint."^ 
Those ancient hymns, which are falsely attributed to Orpheus, art 
more properly initiatory songs ; for they contain " little more ihaa 
invocations of the gods, which were made use of by those wbo were 
initiated in the sacred mysteries of any of ihe gods."* Ovid, who wu 
both an elegant and a learned poot, united the excellencies of both 
these species of hymns : for the exordium of the hymn to Bacchiu 
contains the invocations of that god, or, in other words, announcei 
solemnly his name and titles ; the remainder celebrates his perTec- 
lions and achievements.* 

There is yet another Psalm, which may be enumerated among 
those of the historical kind, namely, the hundred and thirty-^iilh. 
It celebrates the praises of the Almighty, and proclaims his infinite 
power and goodness ; beginning with ihe work of creation, aud pro- 
ceeding to the miracles of the Exodus, the principal of which ate re- 
lated almost in the historical order. The exordium commences with 
this well known distich : 

" Landate lehoviun, quia bonus, 

" Quia aetBrnaoil eius bpnignitaa :" 

monly sung by alternate choin 
remarkable attending it, which 
is, that the latter line of the distich, being added by the second 
choir, aud also subjoined to every verse (which is a singular case) 
forms a perpetual epode. Hence the whole nature and form of the 
■ intercalary verse, (or burthen of the song) may be collected : it ex- 
presses in a clear, concise, and simple manner, some particular sen- 
timent, which seems to include virtually the general subject or de- 
sign of the poem ; and it is thrown in at proper intervals, according 
to the nature and arrangement of it, for the sake of impressing the 
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subject more firmly upon Ihe mind. That the intercalary verse is 
perfectly congeniul En the Idyllium, ia evident from the authority of 
Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, and even of Virgil. I shall add one or 
two examplua from the sacred poetry, which will not lose in a com- 
parison with the most perfect specimens in this department of poet- 
ry, which those excellent writers have bequeathed to posterity : and 
iu order to illuatrute as well the elegnnce of the poem in general, as 
the peculiar force and beauty of the intercalary verse, the order, and 
conduct of the suhjeci must be particulnrly explained. 

The liundrcd and seventh Psalm Tiiay undoubtedly be enumerat- 
ed among the most elegant monuments of antiquity ; and it is chief- 
ly inde'jted for its elegance to the general plan and conduct of the 
poem. It celebrates the goodness and mercy of God towards man- 
kind, OB demonstrated in the immediate assistance and comfort which 
he affords, in the grealeat calamities, to those who devoutly implore 
his aid. In the first place, to those who wander in the desert, and 
who encounter the horrors of famine ; next, to those who ore in bond- 
age ; to those who arc afflicted witli disease ; and finally, to those 
who are tossed about upon the ocean. The prolixity of the argu- 
ment is occasionally relieved by narration ; and examples are super- 
added of the divine severity in punishing the wicked, as well as of 
his benignity to the devout and virtuous ; and both the narrative and 
preceptive parts are recommended to the earnest, contemplation of 
considerate minds. Thus the whole poem actually divides into five 
parts nearly equal ; the four first of which conclude with an iulerc&> 
lary verse, expressive of the subject or design of the hynm : 
" Lnudciit lehovnm ob i^iiu uiisencariliiuii. 

This distich also is occasionally diversified, and another somelimeB 
annexed illuslralive of the Hentimeat : 

" N«ni Biiinvit nniinam fntjicentcm, 
" Animaini|ue eaurientein iinplcvit bonis." 
" Nnm fregit piiTiat lUianHM, 
" Et veclM (uricoa discidit;" 

The sentiment of the epode itself is sometimes repeated, only varied 

by different imagery : 

<' Laudonl l(>hoTun nb viiu miMricordiam, 
" El iDimcula in homlnum prntism edita : 
" Et r.SBnM aacriflcia Inudis, 
" Et facta eiiiB Iseto cantu enUTBiit :" 
31 
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In all tlicse paiisage>i, the iransition from the coDtemplatioa of their 
calamines, to that of their deliverance, which ia made by the pcrpei- 
ual repetition of the same distich, ia truly elegant : 

■carunt It'hovim in rabui afilictia; 

3II1 angiuliis em liberat." 

It appear in the least to partake of the nature 

e. The latter part of the Psalm, which com- 

triety of matter, concludes with two distlchs, ei- 

, ^ave, sdlemn, and praclicaJ, sod in no re- 
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spect unworthy the rest of the poem. 

There are many other examples to be found in the Psalms ; but 
it must be confessed, few of them are equal, and none of them supe- 
rior to this. I shall select another specimen &om Isaiah ; and the 
mote willingly, because, in it, as in other pnssoges of the same au- 
thor, the common division into chapters ha.^ greatly obscured that 
most elegant writer, by absurdly breaking tlie unity of a very inter- 
esting poem, and connecting each part with matter which is totally 
foreign to the subject. If we unite the conclusion of the ninth chap- 
ter with the beginning of the tenth, we shall iind a complete and 
connected pro]>hecy against the kingdom of Israel or Samaria.^ It 
is replete with terror and solemnity, and possesses a degree of force 
and sublimity to which the Idyllium seldom rises; though it pre- 
serves the form of the Idyllium so perfect and express, that it cannot 
with propriety be referred to any other class The poem consists of 
four parts, each of which contains a denunciation of vengeance 
against the crimes of this rebellious people, vehemently accusing 
them of some atrocious offence, and distinctly marking out the par- 
ticular punishment. In the first, the pride and ostentation of the Is- 
raelites is reproved ; in the second, the obduracy of their spirit, and 
the general depravation of their morals ; in tlie third, ihcir auda- 
cious impiety, which rages like a flame, destroying and laying waste 
the nation ; and lastly, their iniquity is set tbrth as demonstrated in 
their partial administration of Justice, and their oppression of the 
poor. To each of these a specific punishment is annexed ; and a 
clause, declaratory of a further reserve of the divine vengeance, is 

6 IsA. ii. 8.— I. 4. In one MS. a vaciol apace ie left nftor Isa. z. 4, but 
no apace of the rams kind at the end of chap. li. In another MS, after chu>. 
z. 4, a space of me line ii intMpOMd. Kbssioott. 



added, which forme the epode, aad is admirably calculated to exag- 
gerate the horror of the prediction : 

" Hia omnibus nondum conrBrra ttt eiil> indignatio, 

" Sed m&niia eiuB adhuc eal v:iUinta." 
The examples which I have hitherto produced will, at first view, 
explain their own nature and kind ; ihere are, however, oihera, and 
probably not a few, (in tlie book of Psalms particularly) which may 
equally be accounted of the idytlium species. I have principally in 
contemplation those, in which some particular subject is treated in 
a more copious and regular manner, tlian is usual in compositions 
strictly lyric. Such is the hundred and fourth Psalm, which demon- 
strates the glory of the infinite Creator, from the wisdom, beauty, 
and variety of his works. The poet embellishes this noble subject 
with the clearest and most splendid colouring of language ; and with 
imagery the most magnificent, lively, diversified, and pleasing, at the 
■ame time select, and happily adapted to the subject. There is 
nothing of the kind extant, indeed nothing can be conceived, more 
perfect than tMs hymn, whether it be considered with respect to its 
intrinsic beauties, or as a model of that species of composition. Mi- 
raculous exertions of the divine power have something in tliem which 
at first strikes the inattentive mind with a strong sentiment of sub- 
limity and awe : but the true subject of praise, the most worthy of 
God, and the best adapted to impress upon the heart of man a fer- 
vent and permanent sense of pioty, is drawn from the contemplation 
of his power in the creation of this infinite All, bis wisdom in ar- 
ranging and adorning it, his providence in sustaining, and his mer- 
cy in the regulation of its minutest parts, and in ordering and direct- 
ing the affairs of men. The Greek hymns consisted chiefly of fa- 
bles, and these fables regarded persons and events, which were 
neither laudable in themselves, nor greatly to be admired ; indeed I 
do not recollect any that are extant of this sublime nature, except 
that of the famous Stoic Cleanthes, which is inscribed to Jove, that 
is to God the Creator, or, as he expresses himself, " to the Eternal 
Mind, the Creator and Governor of Nature."^ It is doubtless a most 
noble monument of ancient wisdom, and replete with truths not less 
solid than magnificent. For the sentiments of the philosopher con- 
cerning the divine power, concerning the harmony of nature, and 
the supreme laws, concerning the folly and unhappincsa of wicked 
men, who are unceasingly subject to the pain and perturbation of a 
"! Saa Cduwohth, Intellect. Syetem, page 432. 
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O Dea ' infioilain uqne iiucnitabile di 
CnncU *ciciu mens, ipat intog^niu ' qoa tfagiam 1^ | 

AKawUm covio* ■ iln In t cnbFUD inu banthii 
Tarun f mIm : liiniil hsec ouigiio l«a i 

« proeul [utila* frnu- al» in on* ! 
Occiduine peum fines dotoi incola ponti ? 

D*xtm pnUTenift cohibmi. i^primetqae (agacem. 
Ergo potam tenebru. «t condar noctc nib aba ? 
Demen*, qui tonnei atnbiu. et ii 
8annt« ! tai* abverlam ocalia. drniimiiiu 
Pelluc«[, ICDcbreeqae ipne si 

Te Dominum aiicUir(mi|ue cola ; tu bos conditor aj 
Fofmaati, et gnvida teiigll malria in ajvo. 
ObatDpeo, Bt mcmet taeta fonniilinB Imtro, 
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Divini monumentam operia ! lu coTporis omnem 
Coinpigem, metiam [cnebrii et corceria caeco, 
Perspix'll ; Ins ■olerti per aingula ductu 
Deilera iit, tun pinxil ncus ntirsbile teituin. 
Ipso rudi iHTigiUns masiiae, priminque elemenlia 
Consciiu instabu: iusBtu orienttii forinaii 
Membra minoUtini induvmnt, qnocDaiiue ▼ocirCB 
PrnnipU Kqiii ^ aui cuiqne luis inscrjpta labeUiB 
Efn^iea snit, nUjue operis data Donua fuUiri. 

Ut ml snimum sancto permiata horroro volupUi 
Percipil! ut vano iuvst indulgflre labori, 
Dum tuB facta, Deus, recolo ; tna mente revolvo 
Consilm, el nuniero artificii miraculn dextnw ! 
Promptius eipadisin, quot vnlvant ui{U»ra fluctni ; 
Liltore veiato qiiam multse ogltentur aTenoe. 
Usque e&dcm incauum niedilajiti lumina somnas 
Opprimil ; niqae csdem vigiluiti cuta recuraiit. 

Nod lu ■acrilegoa penJM, Deui ! jle, pnrliuii '. 
Ite prooul, Bceleram •uct'trei, oaedisqne ministri ' 
If on ego, sancte. laoR hoites hoitilibua iris 
liucquai? ea ! b«Uum tibi bslU parantibua uUro 
Indico ; neque do deitrun, nequo fa«den iungo, 
Tu nnnc eilti mihi teatis ; tn pectoria ima 
Cenio, Dwj8 ' peniluacpio ilxoa •crntaje recpaBua. 
Eicule. siqiu mihi caecit coucrcia mcdulli* 
Haerct adhuc labni, et noxia carda refiiige. 
Turn »celeria pnram accipiaa, miltaaque salntia 
ABtenmm per iter, rsctoque in tmnite duca* 
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The ancient critics, following the autboritT of Plato,' hare dis- 
tributed ail poetical compositions, according to tbeir form or sub- 
ject, inio ibree classes, the narrstire, the imiuiive or dramatic, and 
the mixed. This arrangement i?, bowerer, not of much uae on the 
whole ; it neither draws a perfect line of distinction between the 
diflereot species of poems, nor serres to define or explain the nature 
and fbrm of any. There is scarcely any ^lecies of poem periecilj 
aimplc in its nature, scarcely any which does not occasionally unite 
these diflerent modes of expression. The epic indeed may be said 
to exhibit almost invariaUj a namuion of the mixed kind ; and the 
dramatic necessarily assumes the imitotlTe form. But as other 
poems may adopt (reelj the mixed narralion ; so I do not see any 
just reaatm why ibey should be absolutely prohibited bom assoming 
the drmmuic form. Custom, boweTM-, we find has bo Su prerailed, 
thai •Itboogh the style and manner does i>ot seem neceaeftriljr a^ 
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LbCT. XXX. DIUMATIC POBTRY. 

propriated to any particular subject whatever, the oame at least of 
dramatic han been generally received a,9 distinguishing a particular 
Bpecies of poetry. The present object of inquiry is, therefore, wliat 
specimens of this species of composilion are extant in tlie writings 
of the Hebrews : and in the very first stage of our ini'estigatjon, 
some degree of caution will be required, lest the ambiguity of the 
term, as it has been used by the moderns, should mislead or perplex 

The term dramatic poetry, as I before observed, is now restrict- 
ed to two particular species of composition, tragedy and comedy. 
It was originally, however, of much more extensive signification ; 
it regarded simply the external form ; il was properly applied to eve- 
ry poem composed in dialogue, provided that, throughout the whole, 
the conversation was carried on by the characters themselves, with- 
out the intervention of the poet. This mode of composition is ex- 
emplified in several of the Bucolics of Theocritus and Virgil, and in 
•ome of the Satires of Horace, and in two of his Odes. In order, 
therefore, to examine the subject more accurately, it will be proper 
to distinguish two species of dramatic poems; the lesser, in which, 
by means of dialogue or characters, the manners, passions, and ac- 
tions of men, are imitated or delineated ; and the greater, which 
contains, moreover, a plot or fable, that is, the representation of some 
incident or transaction of life, regular or complete, in which events 
■ucceed each other in a connected series, and which after various 
and interesting vicissitudes is wrought up to a perfect conclusion. 
This latter species includes both tragedy and comedy ; and as the 
plot oi fable distinguishes them from the inferior species of dramatic 
poetry, so the perfect form of dialogue serves to draw the line be- 
tween them and the epic. 

There are abundant examples of the former species of dramatic 
poetry manifestly extant in the writings of the Hebrews ; and per- 
haps there are many others, which we have not discovered to be of 
this kind. (a) The sudden change of persons, when by the vehe- 
mence of passion the author is led, as it were insensibly, firom the 
narration of an event to the imitation or acting of it, is frequent in 
the Hebrew poetry i but sometimes the genuine dramatic, or dia- 
logue form, is quite apparent, and the passage will admit of no oth- 
er cxplanalion. The twenty-fourth Psalm is evidently of this kind, 
relating, as 1 formerly endeavoured to prove, lo the irimsferring of 
the ark to nwunt Sion ; and the whole of the tiaiisaction ia exhibit- 



eil ia a iheairical maDuer, though the dialogue is Dot fully obvioui 
till towards the concluBion of the poem. That remarkable passage 
of Isaiah oiso, deserves notice on this occasion, in which the MeBsi- 
ali, coming to vengeance, is introduced conrerbing with a chorus ai 
on a theatre : 



" Grsndi puna incedeiu pro 

MM. " Ego iaitjtiae pniedicalor, p 

cHO. " Qaue rubot smictua luua ? 

" Et vestea tuae ul calcantia 

HIS, " Tnrculw calcnvi ao\a»; 

•• El 01 populii nemo vir eral 

" Et calcnvi eoa in ira men ; 

'' El protrivi eo« in aeatu meo : 

" Et reaporaa oat cbodea bothtii 

" Et omnMm runjctuni moucn fa 

" Nam dies ultionia in corde mi 

" Et oiinuB quo mooi ledimun 

" Et circumspeii, neq'ueerat xdiutor; 

" Et obnlupui, neqae onim enil iiulentator 

" Turn mi hi iiLlulem pniei 

" Et indignalio mea ipaa me auatentavit. 

" Gt eauculc&vi populiw in ira maa, 

" Et in iwitu meo ebrioa et atlonitoa reddidi, 

" Et caedein euriim derivsvi in lerrun,"" 

The hundred and twenty-iiret Psalm is of the same kind ; anA u 

it is both concise and elegant, I shall quote it at large. The king, 

apparently going forth to battle, first approaches the ark of God 

upon mount Sion, and humbly implores the divine assistance, on 

which alone he professes to rest his confidence : 

" Attollom oculcM meoi in monlea, 

" Unde veoit auiilium raaum. 

" Auiilium mourn ogl a lehov*, 

" Qui fecit coelciB bI temun." 

The high priest answers him from the tabernacle : 




■' Non «n 
" Noudor 



!t IlLbi [ 



mitsbit, qui te c 
" £cce Don dormitabit, no 
" Qni eustodit lanPlem, 
" lehova te ciutodiel ; 
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" lehova to obnmbrabit aA daxteram. 

" Interdiu sol Hon te loedel, 

" Neque tuni per noctem. 

" lebora ta euBlodiel »b omni mnlo ; 

" CuHtodiet etium uiiiaam tuun. 

" Ichovu cualodipt sxitum tuum tt intrailuni, 

" Ex hoc Ismpore. *t lucgus in sneculuni." 

Thus much will suffice for ihat inferior species of dramatic poe- 
try, or ralher that dramatic form which may be aaaumei] by any 
flpecien of ponm. The more perfect and regular drama, that I mean 
which consists of a plot or fable, will demand a more ekborste in- 
vestigation. 

There are only two poems extant among the writings of the 
Hebrews which can, on the present occasion, at all be brought into 
question, the Song of Solomon, and the book of Job ; both eminent 
in the highest degree for elegance, sublimity, and I am sorry to add, 
obscurity also. The almost infinite labours of the learned have 
left us but little new to say upon this subject ; I shall, however, 
proceed to inquire, with some degree of minuteness, into the form 
and structure of each of these poems, and into the reasons which 
may be alleged in fovour of their claim to the appellation of regu- 
lar dramas. The opinions of other critics shall not pass unregard- 
ed, if any remarks or even conjectures occur, which may be likely 
to throw any light upon the present subject, or to explain or illus- 
trate their principal beauties. 

The Song of Songs (for so, it is entitled either on account of the 
excellence of the subject, or of the composition) is an epithttlamium, 
or nuptial dialogue ; or rather, if we may be allowed to give it a 
title more agreeable to the genius of the Hebrew, a jSon^ of Loves.^ 
It is expressive of the utmost fervour as well as the utmost delicacy 
of passion ; it is instinct with all the spirit and all the sweetness of 
BJfectian. The principal characters are Solomon himself and his 
bride, who are represented speaking both in dialogue, and in solilo- 
quy when accidentally separated. Virgins also, the companions of 
the bride, are introduced, who seem to be constantly upon ihe stage, 
and bear a part in the dialogue : mention too is made of young men, 
friends of the bridegroom, but they are mute persons.* This is 
exactly conformable to the manners of the Hebrews, who had always 

3 Such ii the title of Pn. xlv. 

* C*l«T, T. 1. Tiij. 13, Seo iii 7—11 



a number of companion!! to the bridegroom, thtrl; of whom mn 
present in honour of Samson, at his nuptial feast.' In the New 
Testament, according to the Hebrew idiom, they are called " chil- 
dren (or sons) of the bride-chamber," and " friends of the bridfr 
groom ;" there too we find mention of ten virgins, who went forth 
lo meet the bridegroom, and conJiMt him home :' which circum- 
stances, I think, indicate that this poem is founded upon the nuptiil 
rites of the Hebrews, and is expressive of the forms or ccremoniil 
of their marriages. lu this opinion, indeed, the harmonf of cora- 
memators is not less remarkable, than llieir disagreement concern- 
ing the generaJ economy and conduct of ihe work, and the order 
and arrangement of ihe several ptuta. The present object of inqoi- 
ry, however, is only whether any plot or fable be contained or re- 
presented in this poem ; and upon this |>oint, the moet probable 
(pinion is that of the celebrated Bossuet,^ a critic, whose profeuud 
leaminjT will ever be acknowledged, and a scholar whose exquisite 
taste will ever be admired. I shall endeavour, as briefly as possible, 
lo explain his sentiments concerning the form and conduct of this 
poem, whence we shall probably be enabled to decide in some meu- 
ure concerning the equity of its claim to the title nfa regalardruna. 
It is agreed on all parts, that the nuptial feast, as well as every 
other solemn rite among the Hebrews, was helKlomadal.*^ Of ibis 
circumstance M. Bossuet has availed himself in the analyzalion of 
the poem, and he accordingly divides the whole into seven pans, 
corresponding to thn seven days of its support! duration. The vt- 
cissitudesof day and night are marked with some degree of distinct* 
neee ; he therefore makes use of these as indexes, to point to the 
true division of the parts. The nuptial banquet being concluded, 
the bride ia led in the evening to her future husband ; and here 
commences the nuptial week ; for the Hebrews, in their accoani of 
time, begin always at the evening.^ The bridegroom, who is repre- 
sented in the character of a shepherd, goes forth early in the morn- 
ing to the accustomed occupations of a rural and pastoral life ; the 
bride presently awaking, and impatient of his absence, breaks out 
into a soliloquy full of tenderness and anxiety, and this incident 
(brms the exordium of the poem. The euly departure of the Iv ide- 
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groom seems to l>e according to custom ; hence that precaution so 
frequent]/ and so anxiously repeated, not to disturb tiis beloved ; 

•' Obteslor vm, Solyinitiden, 

" Per caprfiolae, pprque carvas ft^ r«ii1AB^ 

" tit excitelii, neve eipergeftLciatiH, 

" DilsctiaBtmam, doDifc Ipaa velil. "l" 

Nor leea frequent is tbe following exclamation of the virgins : 

" Quienun ul Ills, quae lucencLii e denerto ! — 

" Quaenam est lIU,qni>e proipsclnl, ut surors?"" 

In these terms they seem to greet the bride when she first comes out 
of her chamber : and these several expressions have some altusirak 
to the early time of the morning. The night is also sometimes men- 
tioned in direct terms, and sometimes it is indirectly denoted by 
circumstances,'^ If therefore any reader, admitting these indica- 
tions of time, will carefully attend to them, he cannot, 1 think, but 
perceive, that the whole of the work consists of seven parls or divis- 
ions, each of which occupies the space of a day. '^ The same crit- 
ic adds, that he can discover the last day to be clearly distinguished 
as the Sabbath ; for the bridegroom does not then, as usual, go 
forth to his rural employments, but proceeds from the marriage 
chamber into public with his bride,'* Such are the sentiments of 
this learned person ; to which I am inclined to accede, not as abso- 
lute demonstration, bul as a very ingenious and probalile conjecture 
upon an extremely obscure subject : I follow them therefore as a 
ghmmering of tight, which beams forth in the midst of darkness, 
where it would be almost unreasonable to hope for any clearer illu- 
mination. 

This opinion is the most favourable of alt to those who account 
the Song of Solomon a regular drama ; for this arrangement seems 
to display, in some measure, the order and method of a theatrical 
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DRAMATIC POETRY. LeCT. XXX. 

representation. But if they make use of the term dramatic accor- 
ding to the common acceptation of the word, this poem must be 
supposed to contain a fable, or entire and perfect plot or action, of 
a moderate extent, in which the incidents are all connected, and 
proceed regularly from one another, and which, after several vicisai- 
tudes, ie brought to a perfect conclusion. But certainly the bare 
representation of a nuptial festival cannot in any respect answer to 
this definition. We are, it is true, very imperfectly instructed in 
the particular rites and ceremonies of the Hebrew marriages ; but 
we have no rennon 10 suppose, that in their common and usual form 
they were pos.iesscd of such variety and vicissitude of fortunes and 
events, as to afford materials for a regular plot or fiible. The whoit 
was one even tenour of joy and festivity. An unexpected incident 
might indeed sometimes occur to interrupt the usual order, and to 
produce such a change of fortune, as might afford a basis for a dra- 
matic story ; and if any such incident is lo be found in the poem at 
present under our con .'i deration, it will establish its claim to (hat 
appellation. But the truth is, the keenest inspection of criticism 
can, throughout the whole, discover no such incident or circum- 
stance ; the stale of afiaira is uniformly the aame from the bcgia- 
ning lo the end ; a few light fluctuations of paasion excepted, such 
as the anxiety of absence, and the amenity and happiness which 
the lovers enjoy in each other's presence. The bride laments the ab- 
sence of her beloved ;'^ she seeks, she finds him, she brings him 
home ; again he is lost, she seeks him again, but with different suc- 
cess ; she complains, languishes, indites messages to be delivered 
to him, she indulges her passion in a full and animated description 
of his person. All this, however, bears no resemblance to a regular 
plot, nor affords the piece any fairer title to the appellation of a per- 
fect drama, than the dramatic Eclogues of Theocritus and Virgil, 
in which the loves, the amusements, and the emulations of shep- 
herds are depicted, and which tio critic has ever classed with the 
regular fables of Euripides and Terence. Thus far therefore we 
may safely admit, thai the Song of Solomon possesses indeed the 
dramatic form, and therefore belongs properly to that inferior spe- 
cies, which waB mentioned in the former part of this lecture ; but 
that it cannot, upon any fair grounds of reason, be accounted a reg- 
ular drama. 



There is however one circumstance in which this poem bears a 
Tery near affinity to Ihe Greek drama : the chorus of virgins seems 
in every respect congenial to the tragic chorus of the Greeks. 
They are constantly present, and prepared lo fulfil all the duties of 
advice and consolation : tlicy converse irequently witli the principal 
characters ; they are questioned hy ihem, and ihey return answers 
to tlieir inquiries; they take part in the whole buimess of the poem, 
and I do not tind that upon any occasion they quit the scene. Some 
of the learned have conjectured, that Theocritus, who was contem- 
porary with the seventy Greek translators of the Scriptures, and liv- 
ed with them in the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, was not unac- 
quainted with the beauties of this poem, and that he lias almost liter- 
ally introduced some passages from it into his elegant Idylliums.'^ 
It might also be suspected, that the Greek tragedians were indebt- 
ed for their chorus lo this poem of Solomon, were not the probabili- 
ties on the other side much greater, that the Greeks were made ac- 
quainted with it at loo late a period ; and were it not evident, that 
the chorus of the Greeks had a very different origin ; were it not ev> 
idcnt indeed that the chorus was not added to the fable, but (he fa- 
ble to the chDrus.(D) 
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Having, in my last Lecture, briefly expkined wiiat appeared lo 
me mosl probable, among the great variety of opinions which hire 
prevailed, concernini; the conduct and economy of llie Song of Sol- 
omon, a queitiion next presents itself for our investigation, not less 
involved in doubt and obscurity, I mean the red nature and subject 
of the poem. Some aro of opinion, tliai it is to be taken altogether 
in a literal sense, and others esteem it wholly allegorical. There is no 
leag disagreement al$o among timee who consider it as allegorical ; 
Bome conceive it to be no more than a simple allegory, while oibera 
place it in that class which 1 have denominated mystical, (hat, 
namely, which is founded upon the basis of history. 1 would glad* 
Ij, from the lirsl, have considered this question as foreign to my un- 
dertaking, and would have avoided il as involved in the deepest ob- 
scurity, had I not, in the former part of tliese Lectures, been under 
tlie necessity of remarking the connexion between the dilTerent kinds 
of allegory and the principles of the sacred poetry ; had I not also 
Ibund it necessary to advert to all the peculiarities of the parabolic 
style, the most obvious property of which is to express by certain 
images, chiefly adopted from natural objects, the analogy and ampli- 
cation of which is regularly preserved, those ideas and doctrines 
which are more remote from common apprehension. This I caimM 
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help considermg as a matteT of the utmost importnnce, in enabling 
113 to understand properly the poetry of the Hebrews ; and npon this 
point much of the present argument will be found to depend. 

I shall OD thin, as well as upon the last occasion, proceed v.ith 
that cautions reserve which I think prudent and necessary on eo oh* 
iicure a subject; and since certainty is not to be obtained, I slial) 
content myself with propotiing to your consideration what appears 
least improbable. In the Arst place then ! confess, that by several 
reasons, by the general authority and consent of both the Jewish and 
Christian churches ; and still more, by the nature and analog; of 
the paralmlic style, I feel inesistibly inclined to that side of the ques- 
tion which considers this poem as an entire allegory. Those, in- 
deed, who have considered it in a different light, and who have ob- 
jected against the inconsistency and meanness of the imagery, seem 
to be hut little acquainted with the genius of the parabolic diction : 
for the removal, therefore, of lltese difficulties, which I find have 
been the cause of offence to many persons, 1 shall beg leave to tres- 
pass wpon your attention, while I explain somewhat more accurately 
the nature of this allegory, and its analogy with other productions of 
the Hebrew poets. 

The narrowness and imbecility of the human mind being such 
as scarcely to comprehend or attain a clear idea of any part of the 
Divine Nature by its utmost exertions, God has condescended. In a 
manner, to contract the infinity of his glory, and to exhibit it to our 
understandings under such imagery as our feeble optics are capable 
of contemplating. Thus the Almighty may be said to descend, aa it 
were, in the Holy Scriptures, from the height of his majesty, to ap- 
pear on earth in a human shape, with human senses and affections, 
in all respects resembling a mortal — " with human voice and humau 
form." This kind of allegory is called anthropopathy, and occupies 
■ considerable portion of theology, properly so called, that Js, as de- 
livered in the Holy Scriptures. The principal part of this imagery 
is derived from the |>assionB ; nor indeed is there any one affection 
or emotion of the human soul which is not, with all its circumstanc- 
es, ascribed in direct terms, without any qualiitcation whatever, to 
the supreme God ; not excepting those in which human frailty and 
imperfection is most evidently displayed, anger and grief, hatred and 
revenge. That love also, and that of the tenderest kind, should 
bear a part in this drama, is highly natural and perfectly consistent. 
Thus, not only the fondness of paternal affection is attributed to 



God, but also the force, the ardour, and the sdicitude of conjugal 
attachment, with ail the concomitant emotions, the anxiety, ibe 
tenderncHS, the jealousy incidental to this passion. 

AAer all, thia 5gure is not in the least productive of obscurity ; 
the nature of it is better understood than that of most others : and 
although it be exhibited in a variety of lights, it conxtunily preserves 
its native perspicuity. A peculiar people, of the poeterity of Abra- 
ham, was selected by God frotn among the nation^!, and he ratified 
his choice by a solemn covenaut. This covenant was (bunded upon 
reciprocal conditions ; on the one part love, protection, and support ; 
on the other, faith, obedience, and worship pure and devout. This 
ia that conjugal union between God and his church; that 9(Jemii 
compact ao frequently celebrated by almost all the sacred writers un- 
der this image. It is indeed a remarkable inptance of that ^wcie* 
of metaphor which Aristotle calls analogical ;' that is, when in a 
proposition consisting of four ideas, the hrst bears the same relation 
to the second as the third does to the fourth, and the corresponding 
words may occasionally change their places without any injury to 
the sense. Thus in this form of expression God is supposed to bear 
exactly the same relation to the church as a husband to a wife ; 
God is represented as the spouse of the church, and the church u 
the betrothed of God. Thus also, when the same figure is maintain- 
ed with a different mode of expression, and connected with different 
circumstances, the relation is still the same : thus the piety of the 
people, their impiety, their idolatry, and rejection, stand la the aame 
relation with respect to the sacred covenant ; as chastity, modesty, 
immodesty, adultery, divorce, with respect to the marriage contiacL 
And this notion is bo very familiar and well understood ip Scripture, 
that the word adultery (or whoredom) is commonly used to denote 
idolatrous worship, and so appropriated does it appear to this met^ 
phorical purpose, that it very seldom occurs in its proper and literal 

Let us only observe how freely the sacred poets employ this 
image, how they dwell upon it, in how many different forms they in- 
troduce ii, and how little they seem to fear exhibiting it with all its 
circumstances. Concerning the reconciliation of the church to Al- 
mighty God, and its restoration to the divine favour, amongst many 
images of a similaj' nature, the elegant Isaiah introduces the fol- 
lowing : 

1 Post. xxii. and Rhct. iii, 3. 
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•' Nim Mirilus libi erit Creator tuns ; 
" Nomon CI K-hov« eHreiluani : 
" El Todemptcir tuiii BUictUB Israelii; 
" Deux iinivcr«a« lerrae vocsbiiur."i' 
And ia another passage in the form ofEi comparison : 
" NuD ut luvenis uiorcm ducil virginem, 

" Et ul gponeos In Bponm gaudet, 
" Ita in te gaudebil Dciu Iui«,"3(») 

The same image a liitle diversified, and with greater freedom of ex- 
pression, as belief adapted to the display of indignation, is introduce 
ed by Jeremiah, when he declaims against the defection of Ibe Jews 
from the worship of the true God.^ Upon the same principle the 
former part of the prophecy of llosea ought also lo be explained ; 
and whether that ]>art of ihe prophecy be laken in the literal and 
hisloricftl sense, or whether it be esteemed allogether allegorical, 
still the nature and principles of this figure, which seems consecrat- 
ed in some measure to this subject, will ef idently appear. None of 
the prophets, however, have applied the image with so much bold- 
ness and freedom as Ezekiel, an author of a mo^l fervid imagina- 
tion, who is little studious of elegance, or cautious of offending ; in- 
somuch, that I am under some apprehension of his incurring no in- 
conniderable share of censure from those over-deticate critics who 
have been emitted from the Gallic schoola.(n) His great freedom in 
the use of this image is particularly displayed in two parables, in 
which he describes the ingratitude of the Jews and Israelites lo 
their great Protector, and their defection from the true worship, un- 
der imagery assumed from the character of an adulterous wife, and 
the meretricious loves of two unchaste women.* If these parables 
(which are put into the mouth of God himself, with a direct allego- 
rical application, and in which it must be confessed, that delicacy 
does not appear to be particularly studied) be well considered, I am 
persuaded, that the Song of Solomon (which is in every part chaste 
and elegant) will not appear unworthy of the divine sense in which 
it is usually taken, either in matter or style, or in any degree inferi- 
or either in gravity or purity to the other remains of the sacred 
poets. To these instances I may add the forty-fifth Psalm, which is 
a sacied epithalamium, of the allegorical application of which, to the 




aniea betw««u God ind the churr^h, I do not find ihu any doabi hu 
hitbmo beca eniertained ; itioagh rauiT suspect ii, and not wJtboal 
good reuoo, to bare he^a produced apon the same occasioa, and 
wilb the same relation to a real Tact, *s ibe Song of SolofDoa. Nei> 
ther oag;ht we to omit, that ibc wrilen of ibe New TeMament hace 
freely admilled the same imo^ in tlie same allc^oricaJ sense whh 
tbeir predecessors, and bate Snail}' coDitecrated it bj tbeir an- 
thorily.' 

These reasons appear to me BulEctetiL to renuve th<we objecliou 
(bunded on the meanness of the tma^rv, which render many criiiu 
averse to the allegorical eiplanatton of this poem. 1 shall not at- 
tempt to confirm this opinion by any internal evidence from tbe 
poem itself, as I do not scruple to confess myself deterred by the 
great difficulty of the undertajiing. For though induced by (be moK 
ancient aullmrity, and stQI more by the analogy of this with other 
similar allegories contained in the Hebrew writings, I am Eully pei- 
suaileJ of Ibe truth of what I hare advanced ; yet I am still apfve- 
hensive, that it would he extremely difficult lo establish the hypothe- 
sis by direct arguments from the internal structure of the work 
i(8elf.(c) 

But if, after all, it be allowed that this work is of the allegorical 
kind, another question remains, namely, to which of the three cU»- 
Bes of allegory already specified, it properly belongs. The first <tf 
ibese, you will recollect, was the continued metaphor ; the aecond 
the parable, strictly so called ; and the third, the mystical allegory, 
which, under the veil of some historical fact, conceals a meaning 
more sacred and sublime. I must confess, that 1 am clearly of tbe 
ume opinion with those who assign this production to the latter 
class of allegories ; the reason of which will be evident, if it be ad- 
mitted that there is any thing in the poem at all allegorical ; since 
(here can scarcely be any doubt that it relates in a literal sense to 
the nuptials of Solomon. Those also who are conversant with the 
writings of the Hebrew poets, wilt easily perceive liow agreeable tbe 
conduct of this poem is to the practice of those writers, who are fond 
of annexing a secret and solemn sense to the obvious meaning of 
their compositions, and of looking through the medium of human af- 
fairs lo those which are celestial and divine. The subject of tbe 




Canticles appears to be the marriitge feast of Solomon (who was 
both in name and in reatilj the prince of peace ;) bis bride is also 
called Solountin,'' the same name with a feminine terminifion; 
ihoui^h the later Jews hare strangely disguised and olwcured it by 
a vicious pronunciation : for Solomon and Solomitis hate evidently 
the same relation to each other, as the Latin names Caius and Caia. 
This circumstance of the names wa^ not to be disregarded, flince 
they seem to have a very strict connexion, and lo afford a very dis- 
tinct intimation of the latent meaning : for to what purpose inno- 
Tate the usual practice of the Hehrews, by nsnigning to the wife of 
Solomon the same name, unless from a regard to the force and mean- 
ing of the word t Unless it was meant to indicate, that the name of 
Solomon himself was not without tinportaneo, mt without some fur- 
ther aim than merely the distinction of the person T Who this wife 
of Solomon was, is not clearly ascertained : but some of the lenrned 
have conjectured, with an appearance of probability, that she was 
the daughter of Pharaoh, to wliom Solomon was known to be par- 
ticularly alt;iched. May we not, therefore, with some shadow of rea- 
son, suspect, that under the allegory of Solomon choosing a wife 
from the Egyptians, mi^lit l<e darkly typified thai other Prince of 
Peace, who wae to espouse a church, chosen from among the Gentiles? 
Concerning the explanation of this allegory, I will only add, 
Uiat, in the first place, we ought to be cautious of carrjing the fig- 
urative application too far, and of entering into a precise explication 
of every particular : as these minulo investigations are seldom con- 
ducted with sufficient prudence not to oflcnd the serious part of 
mankind, learned as well as unlearned. Again, I would advise, 
tiiat this production Im treated according lo the establiwhed rules of 
this kindof allegory, fully and expressly delivered in the Sacred Writ- 
ings, and that the author bo permitted to be his own interpreter. In 
tliis respect, the errors of critics and divines have been as numerous 
as they have been pernicious.^ Not to mention other absurdities, 
they have taken the allegory, not as denoting the universal state of 
the church, but the spiritual state of individuals ; than which, noth- 
ing can be more inconsistent with the very nature and ground-work 
of the allegory itself, as well as with the general practice of the He- 
brew poets on these occasions, 

' n-»\5lj, rilsV'i wliich mnj be expraued in Greok J'u'ujuir. Xtlt/iirif. 
C»BT, vi'ii. 1. 
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offer a few remarks upon the style of this poem. 
I formerly intimated that it was of the pastoral kind ; since the two 
principal personages are represented in the character of shepherds,' 
This circumstance is by no means incongruous to the manners of 
the Hebrews, whose principal occupation consisted in the care of 
cattle ;'" nor did ihey consider this employment as beneath the dig- 
nity of the highest characters. Least of all, could it be supposed in- 
consislenl with the character of Solomon, whose father was raised 
from the sheep-tbJd to the throne of Israel. The pastoral life is not 
only most delightful in itself, but, from ihe particular circumstancei 
and manners of the Hebrews, is possessed of a kind of dignity. In 
this poem it is adorned with all the choicest colouring of language, 
with all the elegance and variety of the most select imagery. 
" Every part of the Canticles," says a modem writer, " abounds in 
poetical beauties ; the objects, which present themsekea on every 
side, are the choicest plants, the most beautiful flowers, the most 
delicious fruits, the bloom and vigour of spring, the sweet verdure of 
the fields, flourishing and well-watered gardens, pleasant streanu, 
and perennial fountains. The other senses are represented as re- 
galed with the most precious odours, natural and artificial ; with the 
sweet singing of birds, and the soil voice of the turtle ; with milk 
and honey, and the choicest of wine. To these enchantments are 
added all that is beautiful and graceful in the human form, the en- 
dearments, the caresses, the delicacy of love ; if any object be in- 
troduced which seems not to harmonize with this delightful scene, 
such as the awful prospect of tremendous precipices, the wildnesa 
of the mountains, or the haunts of the lions ; its effect is only to 
heighten by the contrast the beauty of the other objects, and to add 
the charms of variety to those of grace and elegance."" In the 
following passage the force and splendour of description is united 
with all the soflness and tendernesa of passion : 

" Surge, age, deticiiio tneie ! 

" FormoBB mea, et voni ! 

" EccB enini Hjema prietoriit; 

" Pluvia tempcgUiB Iransiit, abiit ; ■ 

" Appireat bumi Sonculi ; 

" Tempoi adeat cantus avium ; 

" Et vox lurturia in terra noetra audilnr. 
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" Ficui dulci lucco condivil ftuctui iuob, 

" El vineKO floreacenteB odareru diiTundunt. 

" Surge, Agt, deliciae mens I 

" Fonnofls mas, el veni l'''^ 
The following comparisona abound in sweetness and delicacy : 
" Quun iucundi suat iiniDreB tui, o mtot mu, a apaiu<! 
" Quuito dulciores miom tui vino, 
" Et odor uuj;uentoium tuornm amnibiu aroiDitia ! 
" Labia tua, □ apoaan, aunt favi itillantea; 
" MbI el Jac bu1> lingua lua ; 
" Et odor vealium tuaruin, aicut odor Libani."'^ 
There are some others which demand a more accurate iavestigation. 

" CapiUi tui aicut gtoJt capramm, 
" E monte Galaado eaiicantium."'^ 
The hair or the goats was soft, smooth, of a yellow cast, like that of 
tlie bride ;'^ her beautiiiil tresses are compared with the numerous 
flocks of goats which covered this flourishing monutaio from the top 
to the bottom. 

" Denies mi sicul i;rei o«ium praeciae ■equaliun), 

" Qdbb e lavacro aacendunt : 

" Omnea inier so gemallao, 

" Neijue OBl alia pari suo orba." 
The evenness, whitcucas, aud unbroken order of the teeth, is ad- 
mirably expressed. 

" Labella lua aicut filnm coccineuni ; 

" Et docorua aermo tuue." 
That is, thin and ruby-coloured, such as add peculiar graces to the 
sweetness of the voice. 

" Gooae tnao, licut seclJo mali pnnici, 



Partly obscured, as it were, by her hair, and exhibiting & gentle 
blush of red from beneath the delicate shade, as the seeds of the 
pomegranate (the colour of which is white tinged with red) sui- 
roonded by the rind. 

" Collum luum, aicut turria Oavidia, 

" In qua pendent mille cljpei, 
" Amu virorum Ibrtium." 
The neck is described as long, erect, slender, according to the 

« Chap, ii. 10—13. 13 Chap. iv. 10, U, >' Chap- iv. 1—5. 

IS Sea ebmp. rii. 6, and compare 1 Sam. xii. 13, IG with iTi. 12. Conaalt 
BocBABT, Hiaroi. part i. lib. ii. 61. 
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nicesl proportion ; decoraled with gold, gems, and large pearls. Il 
is compnred with some turret of the citadel of Slon, more lofty tliui 
the rest, remarkable for it.i elegance, and not less illuatrioas for it> 
architecture than Tor the trophies with which it was adorned, being 
hung round with shields and other implements of war. 



'' DuSD mimillks tuoe, ■ 
" Gnmelli capreol&e, 
" PftKentei inler lilia." 



II duo hinnulai. 



Delicate and smooth, stajiding equally prominent from the irorj 
bosom. The animal with which they are compared is an animal of 
exquisite beauty, and from that circumstance it derives its name in 
the Hebrew. Nothing can, I think, be imagined more truly elegant 
and poetical than all these passages, nothing more apt or expressive, 
than these comparisons. The discovery of tiiese excellencies, how- 
ever, only serves to increase our regret tor the many beauties which 
we have lost, ihe perhaps superior graces, which extreme antiquity 
seems to have overcast with an impenetrable shade, (d) 
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Iba lulhur apiMtci la ta u Idunaiii, wbo (jKb* Ibi B*b»w h hit vDnMBln umguc — Ncl- 
thsr Ellbn nor HoHi, iilhsr Job bimuir, or iobh eDntampanir— Thii ippMn lo b« lbs 
oUnt boob HlflDl : tounAri qpvB Irna hittaty, mut oontiiDn no ftllDgorr — Allhnngh BKlnme- 
Jjr ol^cuiv, atUl tha fennHl uHl^t ftod dHifn uv iitOlciantly ffviilBnl — A vhorl HIHl gflnvrkl 
■nnljiiiaf Ibtwbolvoorh; in wbicli Iba nlMun'r puiifH ifs binoghl vliulnu pcvlblB 
ia quHtUn— Tha dadimliHii fron lhi> dliquiilliaii— I. Tba inbjKI of Iha cattfionny ba- 

qneuionicclnKiasBrilf ajipanainiUEliiihiipaJai. tv bo atoiiM. 

Sdch a diversity of opinions has prevailed in the learned world 
concerning the nature and design of the poem of Job, that the only 
point in which commentators seem to agree, is the extreme obscuri' 
ty of the subject. To engage, therefore, in an undertaking on which 
BO much erudition has been expended, to tread the same paths which 
so many have alreidy traversed in vain, may seem to require some 
apology for the temerity, not to say the presumption, of the attempt. 
Though I might allege, that the authority of the most learned men 
is lessened in some nieasure by the discordance of their opinions ; 
and thai therefore ilie failure of others is the more readily to be ex- 
cused. I will, however, make use of no such defence, but will en- 
trench myself rather in the necessity and in the nature of my pres- 
<mt undertaking. I pretend not to any new discoveries ; I presume 
not to determine the subtile controversies of the learned ; I scarcely 
venture to indulge a hope of being able to illustrate any obscurities. 
My sole intention is to collect, Irom such passages as appear the least 
intricate, the most probable conjectures : and what I conceive to 
have any tolerable foundation in fact, that I mean to propose, not as 
demonstration, but as opinion only. I proceed in this manner upon 
the principle, that, considering the great discordance of sentiments 
upon this siilijcct, it would be impossible for any man to disi 
with a sufficient degree of accuracy and pcrtipicuity upon the b 



lure and parts of this poem, unless he previausl; eiplained hbovi 
ideas concerning the ncope and purport of ibe work in geoeral. 

The book of Job appears lo mc to stand single and unparalleled 
in the Racred vnlume. It seems to have liille connexion vriih tbs 
other writings of the Hebrews, and no relation whatever to the af 
fairs of the Israelites. The scene is laid in Idumsa ; llie bistorr of 
an inhabitant of that country is the basis of the narrative ; the cliar- 
acters who speak are Iilumaeans, or at least Arabians of the adjacent 
country, all originally of the race of Abraham. (a) The language ii 
pure Hebrew, although the author appears to be an Idumteaii ; lot 
it is not improbable that all the posterity of Abraham, Israelites, 
Idumtcans, and Arabians, whether of the family of Keturah or Uh- 
mael, xpoke for a considerable length of time one common language. 
That the Idumnans, howeTcr, and the Tcmaniles in particular, were 
eminent for the reputation of wisdom, appears by the testimony of 
the prophets Jeremiah and Obadiah :' Baruch also particularly tneo- 
tions llicm amongst " the authors (or expounders) of fables, and 
searchers out of understanding.''' The learned are very much di- 
vided in their sentiments concerning the author of this book. Our 
Lightfoot conjectures that it is the production of Elihu ; and thia 
conjecture seems at first sight rather countenanced by the exordium 
to the first speech of Elihu, in which he seems to assume the char- 
acter of the author, by continuing the narrative in his own person.* 
That passage, however, which appears to interrupt the speech of 
Elihu, and to be a part of the narrative, is, I apprehend, nothing 
more than an apostrophe lo Job, or possibly to himself; ibr it mani- 
festly consists of two dislichs, while, on the contrary, it is well known 
that all the narrative parts, all in wliich the author himself spears, 
, are certainly written in prose. Another opinion, which haa been 
Btill more generally received, attributes the work to Moees. This 
conjeclure, however, for I cannot dignify it with any higher appella- 
tion, will be found to rest altogether upon another, namely, that thb 
poem was originally a consolatory address to the Israelites, and an 
allegorical representation of their situation : and I must confess, ! 
can scarcely conceive any thing more futile than such an hypothe- 
sis, since it is impossible to trace, throughout the whole book, the 
slightest allusion lo the manners, customs, ceremonies, or history of 
the Israelites. I will add, moreover, that the style of Job appears to 



me tnaterially difierent from the poetical style of Hooes ; for it is 
much more compact, concise, or condensed, more accurate in the 
poetical conforniation of the sentences : as may be obscried aiaa in 
the prophecies of Balaam, the Mesopotamian, a foreigner indeed 
with respect to the Israelites, but neither unacquainted with llieir 
language, nor with the worsliip of the true God. I confess myself 
therefore, on the whole, more inclined to favour the opinion oftliose 
who suppaste Job himself, or some contemporary, to be ihe author of 
this poem ; for that it is the most ancient of all the sacred books, is, 
I think, manifest, from the subject, the language, the general char- 
acter, and even from the obscurity of the work. Concerning the 
time also in which Job lived, although not directly specified, I see 
no great reason for doubt. The kngth of liis life evinces that he 
was before Moses, and probably contemporary with the patriarchs. 
Not however to dwell upon the innumerable hypotheses of the 
learned on this subject, I wilt ouly mention, that there is the utmost 
probability of his having lived prior to the promulgation of the law, 
from tlie nature of the sacrifice which he institutes conformably to 
the command of God, namelv, seven oxen and seven rams : for it is 
plain, from the example of Balaam, that a respect for that number 
prevailed in those countries, and at that period, from the traditional 
accounts which were still preserved among them of the seven days 
of creation.* The truth of the narrative would never, I am persuad- 
ed, have been called in question, but from the immoderate affection 
of some allegorizing mystics for their own fictions, which run to such 
excess, as to prevent them from acceding to any thing but what is 
visionary and typical. When I speak of the poem as founded in 
fact, I would be understood no further than concerus the general 
subject of the narrative, for I apprehend all the dialogue, and most 
likely some other parts, have partaken largely of the embellishments 
of poetry ; but I cannot allow that this has by any means extended 
BO far as to convert the whole into an allegory. Indeed I have not 
been able to trace any vestige of an allegorical meaning throughout 
the entire poem. And should even the exordium be suspected to be 
of this nature, we must recollect, that the historical books are not 
destitute of similar narratives.^ The exordium and conclusion I 
agree are distinct from the poem itself, and stand in the place of an 

* JuB xlii. B. Compare Numb, ixiii. 1, etc. 
1 Job i. 6, etc. ii. 1, etc. ComparG 1 Kikos xzii. 19—39 
34 
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arj^meiit or illustration ; that thev are however coeval with the po- 
etical part, and the work of the aame author, is eviilent, since thev ue 
indispensably necesnar; to the unravelling of the plot, which is ikN de> 
reloped in the body of the poem. There are, it is true, phrases ei- 
tanl in the exordium, in which some critics have pretended to dis- 
cover the hand of a later writer ; the argumenL*, however, of tbeae 
critics I cannot esteem of any great force or importaDce.(a) 

That these points should be accoanted of a very ambiguotu in- 
ture, and should cause much embarrassment and controversy in the 
learned world, ia nothing extraordinary ; but that the main object 
and design of the poem slwuld ever have been called in questico, 
may justly excite our a^toDishnient. For though many passages be 
confessedly obscure, though there be several which I fear no buman 
skill will ever be able to unravel ; and though the obscurity conait 
chiefly in the connexion of the incidents and the sentiments, it by 
no means necessarily fiillowa, that the whole ia involved ia impene- 
trable durkneas. The case indeed ia far otherwise, for one and the 
same light, though at intervals overcast, shines on through the 
whole, and, like a conducting star, uniformly leads to the same 
point. If then any person will follow this guidance without perplex- 
ing himself with obscuritiea which he will occasionally meet, I have 
very little doubt but that he will clearly discern the end, the subject, 
the connexion, and arrangement of the wliole work. It will, per- 
haps, be worth while to put to trial the efficacy of this maxim : let 
us, therefore, for the present, pass over those obscurities which might 
impede our progress: and, making the best use of those lights which 
are afforded by the more obvious passages, proceed with an atteJilive 
eye through the whole of the work, and observe whether something 
satis&clory is not to be discovered relating to the subject of the nar- 
lUiTe and the design and intent of the poem. 

The principal object held forth to our contemplation in this pro- 
duction, is the example of a good man, eminent for his piety, and of 
approved integrity, suddenly precipitated from the very summit of 
prosperity inli the lowest depths of misery and ruin : who, having 
been first bereaved of his wealth, his possessions, and his children, 
is afterwards afflicted with the mo^t excruciating anguish of a loath- 
some disease which entirely covers his body. He sustains all how* 
ever with the mildest submission, and the most complete resignation 
lo the will of Providence : " In all this," says the historian, "Job 
sinned not, nor charged God foolishly." And aflerthe second trials 



" In all this did, not Job sin with his lipB."0 The author of the his- 
tory remarks upon this circumstance a necond time, in order to es- 
cite the observation of the reader, and to rcmler him more attentive 
to what follows, which properiy constitutes the true subject of the 
poem : namely, the conduct of Job with respect to his reference for 
the Almighty, and the changes which accumulating misery might 
produce in his temper .and behariour. Accordingly we find that 
another still more exquisite trial of his patience yet awaiis him, and 
which indeed, as the writer seems to intimate, he scarcely appears 
to have sUBtaineii with equal firmness, namely, the unjust suspicions, 
the bitter reproaches, and the violent altercations of his friends, who 
had visited him on the pretence of affording consolation. Here com- 
mences the plot or action of the poem : for when, afler a long si- 
lence of all parties, the grief of Job breaks forth into passionate ex- 
clamations, and a vehement execration on the day of his birth ; the 
minds of his friends are suddenly exasperated, their intentions are 
changed, and iheir consolation, if indeed (hey originally intended 
any, is convened into contumely and reproaches. The first of these 
three singular comforters reproves his impatience ; calls in {]ueation 
his integrity, by indirectly insinuating that God does not inflict 
such punishments upon the righteous ; and finally, admonishes him, 
that the chastisement of God is not to be despised. The next of 
them, not less intemperate in his reproofs, takes it for granted, that 
the children of Job had only received the reward due to their offen- 
ces ; and with regard to himself, intimates, that if he be innocent, 
and will apply with proper humility to the divine mercy, he may he 
restored. The third upbraids him with arrogance, with vanity, and 
even with falsehood, because he has presumed to defend himself 
against the unjust accusations of his companions ; and exiiorts him 
to a sounder mode of reasoning and a more holy life. They all, 
with a manifest, though indirect allusion to Job, discourse very co- 
piously concerning the divine judgements which are always openly 
displayed against the wicked, and of the certain destruction of hy- 
pocritical pretenders lo virtue and religion. In reply to this. Job 
enumerates his sufferings, and complains bitterly of the inhumanity 
of his friends, and of the severity which he has experienced from 
the hand of God ; he calls to witness both God and man, that he is 
unjustly oppressed ; he intimates, thai he is weak in comparison 
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with Ood, (hat (be contention iit couaeqiieiitly unoqunl, and lltat be 
hJB cauw eTKT so ri^hteuus Itc cumot hope to preTaii. He expostu- 
lates with God hiniM'lf xtill more veheiiieiitl)', aod with greater fre» 
dom, affirming, liial he duett not discrimiiiate characters, but equal- 
I; aUIictt itiejust and the unjuat. The expostulations of Job gcri« 
only to irritate still more the resentment of his pretended friends; 
they reproach him in severer terms with pride, impiety, passion, and 
madness ; they repeat the same arguments respecting the justice of 
God, the punislunent of the wicked, and their certain destruction 
after a short period of apparent prosperity. This sontiuierit thej 
confidently pronounced lo be confirmed both by their experience 
and by thai of their fathers ; and they maliciously exaggerate ibe 
UDgraierul topic by the most splendid imagery and the moat forciUe 
language, On the part of Job, the general scope of the argument 
is much the same as before, but tlic expression is conaideralJ; 
heightened ; it consists of appeals to the Almighty, assevera^ns of 
his own innocence, earnest espostolationa, complaints of the cruelty 
of his triends, melancholy reflections on the vanity of hantaa Ufc^ 
and upon his own severe misfortunes, ending in grief and dei^erap 
tion : lie affirms, howerer, that he places his ultimate hope and cao> 
fidence in God ; and the more vehemently his adrersaries urge, ihal 
the wicked only are objects of the divine wralh, and obnoxious to 
punishment, so much the more resolutely does Job assert their per' 
petual impunity, prosperity, and happiness, even to the end of their 
existence. The fir^l of his opponents, Eliphaz, incensed by this as- 
sertion, descends directly to open crimination and contumely ; he 
accuses the most upright (»f men of tiie most atrocious crimes, of in- 
justice, rapine, and impression ; inveighs against him as an impious 
pretender to virtue and religion, and with a kind of sarcastic benev- 
olence exhorts him (o penitence. Vehemently atTected with this re- 
proof, Job, in a sliil more animated and confident strain, appeals u> 
the tribunal of all-.seeing Justice ; and wishes it were only permit- 
ted him to plead his cause in the presence of God himself. He 
complains still more intemperately of the unequal treatment of Pro- 
vidence ; exults in his own integrity, and then more tenaciously 
maintains his former opinion concerning the impunity of the wicked. 
To this another of the triumvirate, Bildad, replies, by a masterly, 
though concise dissertation on the majesty and sanctity of the Di- 
vine Ik'ing, indirectly rebuking the presumption of Job, who has 
dared to question his decrees. In, reply to Bildad, Job demonstrates 
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^^HIMfno leaa expert at wielding the weapons or satire and ridicule, 
^HRn those of reason and argument ; and reverting to a more scri- 
^Ms tone, he displays the infinite power and wisdom of God moro 
(piously, and more poclically than the former speaker. The third 
' the friends making no return, and the others remaining silent, 
lb at length opens the true sentiments of his heart concerning the 
le of the wicked ; he allows that their prosperity is unstablfi, and 
they and their descendants shall at last experience on a sudden, 
God is the avenger of iniquity. In all this, however, he con- 
ids that the divine counRels do not admit of human investigation ; 
^^1 that the chief wisdom of man consists in the fear of God. He 
lutifutly descants upon his former prosperity : and exhihits a 
^triking contrast between it and his present nflliction and debase- 
^jKnt Lat^lly, in answer to the crimination of Eliphaz and the im- 
pliciticHi.s of the others, he relates the principal transactions of his 
put life ; he asserts his integrity as displayed in all the duties of 
life, utd in the sight of God and man : and again appeals lo the 
justice and omniscience of God in atli?station of liis veracity. 

If these circumstances he fairly collected from the general ten- 
ttir and series of the work, as far a^ we are able to trace them 
through the plainer and more conspicuous passages, it will be no 
very difficult task to eK|ilain and define the subject of this part of 
^ the poem, which contains the dispute between Job and bis friends. 
The argument seems chiefly to relate to the piety and integrity of 
Job, and turns upon this point, whether he, who by the divine pro- 
vidence and visitation is bo severely punished and afflicted, ought to 
be accounted pious and innocent. This leads into a more exten- 
aive field of controversy, into a dispute indeed, which less admits of 
any definition or limit, concerning the nature of the divine coun- 
aels, in the dispenmtions of happiness and misery in this life. The 
antagonists of Job in this dispute observing him exposed to such 
severe visitations, conceiving that this affliction has not fallen upon 
him unmeritedly, accuse him of hypocrisy, and falsely ascribe lo 
him the guilt of some atrocious but concealed offence. Job, on the 
contrary, conscious of no crime, and wounded by llieir unjust sus- 
picions, defends his own innocence before God with rather more 
conhdence and ardour than is commendable ; and so strenuously 
contends for his own integrity, that he seems virtually to charge 
God himself with some degree of injustice. 

This state of the controversy is clearly explained by what (ol- 
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kH; w wot witli Job, —biiMad eqaaOr ^ C 
He tkt ntm ttftmv* Job froM fati own noMl^ h 
bibatied mo nneb in knaaelf ; beoMMC be bid i 
bi HtoipeuKf Mw utm put ssd acpnrKj ^ 
eitacouboui irilbGMi, and bad mm acrapM lo ■ 
D»i)]r was hnMile to bim. He ancrts, ibu it » not i 
Ood lo Ckphin and derclope hi> coaiuela to n 
)mi ukei mAQjr oceaaiofu of adatMiishing them, boi only by vbavn 
uid TetelatifMB, but e*en bj tbe luiutioas of his provkknec, hj 
seudiuf calainiiie« and dbeaaes upoD them, lo repreas tben am*- 
game and rHurin their obduracj. He next rebukes Job^ beeanas 
hr bad prottounccd himself upright, and affirnied that God had weteA 
inimirally, if not unju-itly towarde him, which he proves to be no lea* 
itnprapcr than indecent. In the third place, be objects lo J<^, tbat 
from the miBeries of tbe good, and prosperity of the wicked, be has 
bl«cly aiid perversely coticluded, that there was no advaatagc to be 
derived from the practice of virtue. On the contrary he affirms, 
that whi^n the alflktJons of the just continue, it iii because tbey do 
not place a proper confidence in God, ask relief at his hands, pa- 
tiiTiilIy expect it, nor demean themselves before him with becomii^ 
humility and auhmisaion. Thia observation alone, he adds very 
properly , i» at once a sufficient reproof of the contumacy of Job, and 
a full rofulatiou of the uiijit^ suspicions of his tTiends.'" Lastly, be 
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explains the purposes of the Deity in chastening men, which are in 
genera] to prove and to amend them, to repress their arrogance, to 
afford him an opportunity of exemplifying his justice upon the obsti- 
nate and rebelliouB, and of shewing favour to the humble and obe- 
dient. He supposes God to have acted in this manner towards Job ; ' 
on that account he exhorts hitn to Uumble himself before his right- 
eous Judge, to beware of appearing obstinate or contumacious in hii 
sight, and of relapsing into a re]>etition of his sin. He intreaU hitn, 
from the contemplation of the divine power and majesty, to endeav- 
our to retain a proper reverence for the Almighty. To these Ire- 
quenlly intermitted and often repeated admonitions of Elihu, Job 
makes no return. 

The oration of God himself follows that of Elihu, in which, dis- 
daining to descend to any particular explication of his divine coun- 
sels, but instancing some of the stupendous effects of his intinile 
power, he ini^isls upon the same topics which Elihu had before touch- 
ed upon. In the first place, having reproved the temerity of Job, he 
convicts him of ignorance, in being unable to comprehend the works 
of his creation, which were obvious to every eye ; the nature and 
structure of the earth, the sea, the light, and the animal kingdom. 
He then demonrtrates his weakness, by chnllenging him to prove hia 
own power by emulating any single exertion of the divine energy, 
and then referring him lo one or two of the brute creation, with 
which he is unable to contend — how much less therefore with the 
omnipotent Creator and Lord of all things, who is or can be accoun- 
table to no being whatever?" On this Job humbly submits to the 
will of Providence, acknowledges his own ignorance and imbecility, 
and " repents in dust and ashes." ^ 

On a due consideration of all these circumstances, the princi^ 
object of the poem seems to be this third and last trial of Job, from 
the injustice and unkindness of his accusing friends. The conse- 
quence of which is, in the first place, the anger, indignation, and 
contumacy of Job, and afterwards his composure, submission, and 
penitence. The design of the poem is, therefore, to leach men, that 
having a due respect to the corruption, infirmity, and ignorance of 
human nature, as well as to the infinite wisdom and majesty of God, 
they are lo reject all confidence in their own strength, in their own 
righteousness, and to preserve on all occasions an unwavering and 



1 wooM WHb il, bowercr, to be an&Dr a b ierr t j, Am ike Mk- 
JMaofdMdti^iaU between Job mmI bn t r i e mi t £Sa» fron dK nb- 
qflbe poen in general : ihu the end of ibe poMtcnl pnnisA^ 
bom Ibe devgn of tbe namUTe ■! hifv. 
'iMgn uid Mfaject of tbe poem be euctl; as I bare d 
BM)r neiertbdew be gnntnl, ifaat ibe whole bHUry, token m 
contains an example of paUenee, togeiber wilb its ratnud. Thii 
point not harin^ been treated whh mflkJent ifatincitJH bf ibe 
leamMl, I caoaoi help eneemiog it tbe princ^ial cnnae of tbe fo- 
plexity in which the Mibject has been iDTalfed.(c) 

I ain not ipwrani. th&i to those who enter i^nn Ihia nqoiry. nae 
qneMiOM will occur, which appear to reqaire a aepante exnauHUlM; 
mce many oTtbem, hoireirer, are chieflj connected wiib tboM pM- 
nges which arc acknowledged to be obscure, which hare not yet baa 
clearly rxplained, and which, whatever they may hereafter be feond 
(o impofl, arc not likely to affect tbe iniih of our conclusioa, I htie 
tlKNight proper lo omit ihem. Nor will I allow, that because man; 
ihiDg* yet remain ambieuous and perplexed, we are tberefcire to 
doubt of thoae which are more open and evident. In regard lo cer- 
tain more important doctrines, which some persons of distinguished 
learning have thought to be established by this estraordtnarjr monu- 
ment of ancient wisdom, as they cither depend in a great degree oa 
the obscure passages above-mentioned, or do nut seem to cootrihute 
in the least to the main design ofthe poem, nor to be consistent with 
the object of it, which 1 just now pointed out, I thought it still more 
unnecessary lo introduce them in this disquisition. What I hare 
advanced, 1 conceived fully adequate to the purpose of this under- 
taking, and a sufficient introduction to a critical examination oftba 
composition and beauties of the poem. 
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When I umlertook tin? prewnl iftvestigiition, my principal ob- 
jpet WB9 to «ntiblc foa to form Home definite optnion conocruing the 
poeni of Job, and to assign it Jta praper place among the compori* 
tions of the Hebrew poets. This will possibly appear to some a su- 
pi^rfliious aniJ idle iinilcrlakin^. aa the point seems long since to 
hnvK been finally deterniinei), the majority of the critics having de- 
cidadly adjudged it to belong to the dramatic clitss. Since, howev- 
er, the term dramatic, as I formerly had reanon to remark, is in it- 
•lelf extremely ainbiguoun, the present disquisition will not be eonfin* 
ed within tlie limitii of a single question ; for the first object of in- 
quiry will necessarily be, what idea is affixed to the appellation by 
Ihose critics who term the book of Job a dramatic poem : and after 
wc hnve determined this point (if it be possible to determine it, for 
they do not seem willing to be explicit] we may then with safety 
proceed lo inquire wheilier, pursuant to that id<!a, the piece may be 
justly entitled to this appellation. 

A poem is called dramatic, either in consequence of its form, 
the form ! mean of a perfect di'ilogue, which is sustained entirely by 
the cliaraclers or personages without the intervention of the poet ; 
and this was the detinitiou adopted by the ancient critics : or else, 
according to the more modern acceptation of the word, in conse- 
quence of a plot or fable beinu reprusentsd iu it. If those who ac- 
count the book of Job dramatic, adbere to the former definition, I 
b»»e little inclioKtion to litigate the point ; and indeed the object of 

as 
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tbe GODtrorersj wouM scvc«ij be woitli ibe labour. Tbongb a 
criiic, if disposed lo be scrupulously exact, might insist tbu Uk 
work, apon tbe whole, b bj no tDeaas a perfect dialogue, bat con- 
sists of a miiture of the narraii>e and c(d}oquial style : ior the fauto- 
lical part, which is all composed in the person of the writer hiniAell', 
is certainly to be accounted a pan of the work itaclf, conaidered u 
a whole. Since, bowe'er, on the other hand, tbe historical or nar- 
ratire part is all eiidenll; written in pro^, and seems to iik to be 
nibnituled merely in the p)ac« of aa argument or comment, fat the 
purpose of explaining the test, and certainly does not constilate any 
pari of the poem , t>ince, moreorer, those short sentences, which 
aerre to introduce the different speeches, contain rery little more 
than the names ; I am willing ta allow, that the struclure or form of 
this poem is on tbe whole dramatic. But this concession will, I leu, 
•carcely satisfy the critics in question ; for they speak of tbe regular 
order and conduct of the piece, and of the dramatic catastropb«; 
they assert, that the interpositioo of the Deity is a nec«ssarj pail of 
the machinery of the fable ; they even enumerate the acts and 
scenes, and u»e the very same language in all respecU, as if tbey 
spoke of a Greek tragedy ; insomuch, that when they term tbe poem 
of Job dramatic, they seem to speak of that species of drama which 
was cultivated and improved in the theatre of Athens.' It appears, 
therefore, a fair objoct of inquiry, whether the poem of Job be pos- 
sessed of the peculiar properties of the Greek drama, and may with 
reason and justice be classed with the theatrical productions of that 
people. 

Wc have already agreed, that the greater and more perfect dra- 
ma is peculiarly distinguished from the less and more common qie- 
cies, inasmuch as it retains not only the dramatic form, or tbe per- 
lect dialogue, but also exhibits some entire action, fable, or plot. 
And this is perfectly agreeable to the definition of Aristotle ; for al- 
4hoitgh he points out many parts or con.^tituenis in the composition 
of a tragedy, he assigns the first place to the plot or fable.* Thja 
he says is the beginning, this the end, this is the most important 
part, the very soul of a tragedy, without which il is utterly undeserv- 
ing of the name, and indeed cannot properly be said to exist A 
plot or fable is the representation of an action or event, or of a aeries 

1 See CitiiT, Pre&cc aur Job. Hare, N 
Introduct. in Libroi Biblicoi, put ii. f. 76. 
■ AmiT. Poet cap. vi. 
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of events or inciiienta tendiog dl ta one point, which sre detailed 
with a view to a particular ohject or conctiiaion. A tragedy, says 
the same author, is not a representation of men, but of actions, a 
picture of life, of prospmilj', and adversity; in other words, the 
business of the poem is not merely to exhibit manners only, nor does 
the moBi perfect representation of manners constitute a tragedy ; for 
in reality a tragedy may exist with little or no display of manners or 
character ; its business is to exhibit life and action, or some regular 
train of actions and events, on which depends the felicity or infelici- 
ty of the persons concerned. For human happiness or prosperity 
consists in action; and action is not sijuality.but is the end of man. 
According to our manners we are denominated good or bad. but we 
are happy or unhappy, prosperous or unsuccessful, according to ac- 
tions or events. Poets therefore do not form a plot or action merely 
for the ."alee of imitating manners or chatacter; but manners and 
character are added to the plot, and for the sake of it are chieRy at- 
tended to. Thus far he has accurately drawn the line between the 
representation of action and manners. He adds, moreover, that uni- 
ty is essential (o a regular plot or action, and that it must be com- 
plete in itself, and of a proper length,-' But to comprehend more 
perfectly the nature of a plot or fable, jt must be observed, that there 
are two principal species : for they arc either cotnplex or simple ;* 
the former contains some unexpected vicissitude of fortune, such as 
the recognition of a person at first unknown, the recovery of a lost 
child, or a sudden change in the situation of the parties, or perhaps 
both ; the latter contains nothing of the kind, but proceeds in one 
uniform and equal tenour. In every plot or fable, liowever, be it 
ever so simple, and though it contain nothing of the wonderful or 
unexpected, there is always a perplexity or embarrassment, as also a 
regular solution or catastrophe ;^ the latter must proceed from the 
former, and indeed must depend upon it ; which cannot be the case, 
unless there be a certain order or connexion in the incidents and 
events which inclines ihem towards the same end, and combines 
them all in one termination. 

On fairly considering these circumstances, I have no hesitation 
in affirming, that the poem of Job contains no plot or action whatev- 
er, not even of the most simple kind ; it uniformly exhibits one con- 
stant state of things, not the smallest change of fortune taking 
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mg wnbaut aa; change ot TkiHttade whaierer. The poem indeed 
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i a great varirty of sentiment, excellent representationa of 
manners and cliaracier, retnarkalile effbrts of pa^ion, much impor- 
tant controverey ; but no change of fbriune, no novelty of incident, 
no pli)i, no action. 

If indeed we rightly consider, we shall, I dare believe, find that 
the very nature of the subject excludes even the possihilily of a pint 
or action. From that state of settled and unvarying misery in which 
Job is involved, arises the doubt of ]»•> integrity, and those insinua- 
tions and criminatinns which serve to exasperate him, and by which 
he is stimulnted to expoMutate with God, and to g-lory in his own 
righteousness. It was proper, therefore, that, by a continuance of 
the sainr- state and condition, he should be recalled loan humble 
spirit, and lo a proper reverence for the Almighty Providence. For 
it would have been altogether contrary to what is called poetical 
justice, if he had been restored to prosperity prpviouo lo his submis- 
sion and penitence. Thp repentnncp of Job, liowever, wo find con- 
cludes the poem. Nor was it at pll necessarv, tiial the qnesilon con- 
cerning the divine justice should be resolved in the body of the 
work, either by the fortnnate issue of the affairs of Job, or even by 
the explication of the divine intentions: this, in fact, was not the 
primary object, nor does it at all ronstitute the subject of the poem ; 
but is subservient, or in a manner an appendage to it. The dispu- 
tation which takes place upon this topic, is no more than an instru- 
ment of temptation, and is introduced in order to explain the inmost 
sentiments of Job, and to lay open the latent pride that existed it> 
his soul. The Almighty, therefore, when he addreswa Job, pays 
little regard to this point ; nor indeed was it necessary, lor neither 
the nature nor the object of the poem rec|uired a defence of the Di- 
Tine Providence, but merely a reprehension of the over-confidence 
of Job. 

If indeed we suppose any change lo have taken place in the statA 
of affairs, the nature and subject of the poem will also be changed. 
If we connect with the poetical part either the fiirmer or the latter 
part of the history, or both, the subject will then be the display of a 
perfect example of patience in enduring the severest outward calam- 
ities, and at length receiving an ample reward at the hands of the 
Almighty ; from this, liowever, the universaJ tenour nf the poem will 
be found greatly to differ. It will be found to exhibit rather the im- 
patience of Job in bearing the reproaches and abuse of his pretend- 
ed friends : and this appears to lead to the tnie object of the poem ; 



fbr Job is irritated, he indulges his psasktt, he speaks loo coatieat- 
l]t of his own TighteoubQess, aDd in too irrerereiid a stjrle coooene 
in;; the justice or God ; in the ead he is cooTerted by the admou- 
linns of Elihu, and the reproofs of his omnipotent CreahK. Tk 
true object of ihe poem appears therefore to be, lo demonstrale tk 
necessity of huinilitr, of trust in God, aDd of the profoaodest rerei- 
ence for the divine decrees, eren in the holiest and eaost exalted 
characters. 

Should it be objected, that I have contended with a scrupolooa 
perrcrseness concemini; the meaning of a word : and should it aftet 
all be affirmed, thai this very temptation of Job, this dispute itidf 
possesses in some deffrce the form or appeaiance of an action : I 
am content lo submil the trial to another issue, and lo be judged \>j 
&ir investigation of the practice of the Greek poeis upon similar oo- 
casiotu. There is no necessity to remind (his assembly, with how 
much art and design the &ble or plot of the Oedipue Tyramma of 
Sophocles appears to have been constracted ; with what powers of 
mia^inalioD and judgement the process of the drama is coadncUd; 
and in what manner, by a regular succession of events, anaing Bit 
uraily from each other, the horrid secret is developed, which as aoon 
ns disclosed precipitates the hero of the tragedy from the sumnul of 
human happiness into the lowest depths of misery and ruin. Let 
us only suppoee Sophocles lo have treated the same subject in a dit 
ferenl manner, and to have Ibnned a poem on tliat part of the story 
alone which is comprised in the last act. Here Oedipus would be 
indeed exhibited as an abject of the most tender compassioo ; here 
would be a spacious field fbr the display of the most interesting and 
tragical affections : the fatal catastrophe would be deplored ; the 
blindness, disgrace, exile of the hero, would enhance the distress 
of the scene ; and to the bitterness of present calamity would be ad- 
ded the still more bitter remembrance of the past. The pool might 
copiously display the sorrow and commiseration of his daughters, 
bin detestation of himself, and of all that belong to hJm, and more 
copiounly, of those who had preserved him when exposeii, who had 
supported and educated him : all these topics the poet has slightly 
touched upon in these lines : ^^ 

'tm *i»oip"». tl u' iHxav -. -tl n' oil in.iiip 

The Hucceedini; passages are also extremely pathetic. Theae woaU 
eaiiily admit of aniplitication, and, when the ardour of grief was a 
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tittle abated, he might have added his vindication of himself, his as- 
severnliona of his innoccDce, his plea of igaorance, and falal necessi- 
ty, and his impassioDcd exclamations against fortune and the gods, 
From all this might be constructed a poem, great, splendid, copious, 
diversified ; and th-~ subject would also furnish a topic of disputation 
not unlike that of Job. It might al$o assume, in some measure, the 
dramatic form ; the same characters that appear in the tragedy might 
be introduced ; it might possess the exact proportions and all the 
requisites of a drama, fable alone excepted, which iudeed constituies 
the very essence of a dramatic poem, and without which all other 
qualities are of no avail : for the Greeks would have called sucli a 
production a monody, or elegiac dialogue, or any thing hut a tragedy. 
This opinion receives still further confirmation from the exam- 
ple and authority of Sophocles himself in another instance. For 
when he again introduces the same Oedipus upon the stage in an- 
other tragedy, though the ground-work of the piece be nearly that 
which we have been describing, the conduct of it is totally differ- 
ent. This piece is called Oedipus Coloneus; the plot or fable is 
quite simple, on which account it is a fairer object of comparison 
with the poem of Job than any, the plot of which is more complex. 
Oedipus is introduced blind, exiled, and oppressed with misery ^ 
none of those circumstances above-mentioned have escaped the po- 
et ; such as the lamentation of hid misery, the passionate exclama- 
tions against fate and the gods, and the vindication of his inno- 
cence. These, however, do not form the '•i^'-s of the poem ; ihey 
are introduced merely as circumstances, which afford matter of am- 
plification, and which seem lo flow Irom that elegant plot or action 
he has invented. Oedipus, led by his daughter, arrives at Colonus, 
there to die and be interred according to the admonition of the Ora- 
cle; for upon these circumstances the victory oftlie Athenians over 
the Thebans was made to depend. The place being accounted sa- 
cred, the Athenians are unwilling to receive him ; but Theseus af- 
fords him reiiige and protection. Another of his daughters is intro- 
duced, who informs him of the discord between her brothers, also 
that Creon is coming, with an intention of bringing him back to his 
own country in pursuance of a decree of the Thebans, Aflcr this 
Creon arrives ; ho endeavours lo persuade Oedipus to return to The- 
bes ; and on his refusal, attempts lo make use of violence. These- 
ua protects Oedipus : and in the mean lime Polynices arrives, with 
a view of bringing over bis fotfaer lo hia party in the war against llio 
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Tbeban* : ibw being Uie only caadiiioii on which he was to hope 
tor TKtorj. Oedipos reflues, and execrsio* his son in the Berenai 
lerm* : in ooDclaMon, the answer of the Oracle being coramoBtol- 
ed lo Theietw, Oedjpos die*, and a ^ccretlj bortMl ibere. In ikn 
manner i.* constructed a regnfair, perfect, and isiponaat aciioB tr 
plot ; all the parts of which are connected togethur in one Aetiga, 
and tend eiacilv tnthe Mine coDclusion, and in which mxe ianhti 
the falCB of both Thelws and Athens, The manners, paMons, 
chsracierii. and neniiment^, wrre to adorn, hut not to snppon the 
(able. Wiil)ou( anj striking represenUlion of these, the pkM or ao 
tinn would still remain, and would of itself sustain the tragftdj ; b«t 
if the action be remotei), ihoos^h all the rest remain, it is evident 
that the ira,gedy is totnlly annihilated. 

From these obseriatioas it will, I think, be evident, that ihe 
poem of Job cannot properly be brought into comparis<on with either 
Oediput of Sophocles, or with any other of the Greek tragedies. It 
will be evident, I think, ihai this poem oaght not to be acconniRd 
of the same kind ; nor can possibly be ch»ed with them, iinleM ihe 
whole nniure and form of either llie Greek or the Hebrew poem he 
changed ; or nnless the pint or action be taken from the one, or »<W- 
eil to the other : ftw withont this greai essential no poem can indeed 
be accounted a perfect drama. 

Bnl Iliouvh I have urg*;d thus much airainst rts claim lo tliat 
title, lei it not be nnderstood that I wish to derogate from its merits. 
That censure will rather apply to those who, by criticising it acconi- 
ing to foreign and improper rules, would make that composition ap- 
pear lame and imperfect, which on the contrary is in its kind mnel 
beantifiil and perfect. If indeed the extreme antiquity of this poem, 
the obscurity and the difficulty that necessarily ensue fiom that cir- 
cumnance be considered ; and if allowance he made for the total 
want of plot and action, we shnll hace cause to wonder at the ele- 
gance and interest which we find in its form, conduct, and econo- 
my. The arrangeineni is perfectly regular, ami every part is admi- 
rably adapted to its end and design. The antiquary or the critic, 
who has been at the pains to trace the history of the Grecian drama 
from its first weak and imperfect cflTons, and has carefullT observed 
its lardy progress to perfection, will scarcely, I think, without as- 
tonishment, contemplate a poem produccrd so many ages bHbre, so 
elegant in its design, so regular in its structure, so animated, so aP- 
focting, so near to the true dramatic model : while, on the contra* 
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ry, the united wisdom of Greece, after ages of study, was not able 
to produce any thing approaching to perfection in this walk of poe- 
try before the time of j^schyiua. But however this may be — what- 
eT<?r rank may be assigned to Job, in a comparieofi with the poets of 
Greece, lo whom we must at least allow the merit of art and meth- 
od ; amongst ilie Hchrewx, it must certainly be allowed, in this re- 
spect, to be unrivalled. Tt is of little consequence whether it be 
esteemed a didactic or an ethic, a pnthetic or dramatic poem , only 
let it be Bssiirned a distinct and conspicuous station in the highest 
rank of the Hebrew poetry. (a) 
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ty to which the Stoic achool pretended. Oppressed therefore with 
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unparalleled misfbrtunef, he knienta his misery, and even wishes a 
release by death ; in other words, he obeys, and gives place to the 
dictates of nature: irritated, however, by the unjust insinuations, 
and the severe reiwoaches of his pretended friends, lie is more ve- 
hemently exasperated, and the too great conlidence in his own right- 
eousness leads him to expostulate with God in terms scarcely con- 
sistent with piety and strict decorum. 

It must be observed, that the first speech of Job, though it burst 
forth with all the vehemence of passion, consists wholly of complaint, 
" the words of a desperate man, which are but wind ;"' which is in- 
deed the apology that he immediately makes for his conduct ; inti- 
mating, that he is far ftom presuming to plead with God, far from 
daring to call in question the divine decrees, or even to mention his 
own innocence in the presence of his all-just Creator ; nor do I see 
any good reason for the censure which has been passed by some 
commentators upon this passage. The poet seems, with great judge- 
ment and ingenuity, to have performed in this what the nature of his 
work required. He has depicted the afiUction and anguish of Job, 
as flowing from his wounded heart in a manner so agreeable (o liu- 
man nature (and certainly so far venial) that it may be truly said, 
" in all this Job sinned not with his lips." It is, nevertheless, em- 
bellished by such aflecung imagery, and inspired with such a warmth 
and force of sentiment, that we find it afforded ample scope for cal- 
umny ; nor did the unkind witnesses of his sufferings permit so fair 
an opportunity to escape. The occasion is eagerly embraced by 
Cliphaz, to rebuke the impatience of Job ; and, not satisfied with 
this, he proceeds to accuse him in direct terms of wanting fortitude, 
and obliquely to insinuate something of a deeper dye. Though 
deeply hurt with the coarse reproaches of Eliphaz, still, however, 
when Job aflerwards complains of the severity of God, he cautiously 
refrains from violent expostulations with his Creator, and, contented 
with the simple expression of afSictian, he humbly confesses himself 
a sinner.' ■ Hence, I think, it is evident, that those vehement and 
perverse attestations of his innocence, those murmurs against the di- 
vine Providence, which his tottering virtue afterwards permits, are 
to be considered merely as the consequences of momentary passion, 
and not as the ordinary effects of his settled character or manners. 
They prove him at the very worst not an irreligious man, but a man 
possessed of integrity, and loo confident of it ; a man oppressed with 
> Job vi. 96. B See chip. vii. SO. 
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" £l pnpillam, et cni nnlliu opitnUlor : 

in psreuntis super me Mmpec duaccndebat ; 
u( can ere I efliciFbiim."^ 
What aanctily, wiial inlegrity id a judicial capacity ! 
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" Et in cnusain etiam ignoti nolebBm inquircre : 
" Cnnrringebom miilnres oppreumriii \ 

But what can be more engaging than the parity of liis ilevotion, and 
hia reTcrence for the Supreme Being, founded upon the beat and 
most philosophical principles? Besides that through the wliole there 
nin!< a strain of the moxt amiable tenderness aad humanity : • 

*^ Qane omrn purtio a Deo deitjnaLii desuppr j 
^^ Ll liaeredibu ah omnipatflnle de biccIhia ^ 

" Et alialivnatLo openintibiu iniquitaleni ! 

" Nnnne Ille leiiipDr videl viu meiia ? 

" Et nmnca greraui men* dinuraerat f 

" Si sprevi CEinMm sorvi tnei, 

" Et HDCillu mene, cuin luacuin lite comenilprpnt ; 

" Quid turn farareiu, cuin lurgErel Ofui ; 

" Et cniD viaitu'et, quid itli raapondcrcin ! 

" Nonne in venire, qni mo Toe il, idem ilium fecit? 

" Nonne rormaTit nm in ularo iinu> ?"T 

Aristotle has remarked, that the example of a singularly good 
man falling from prosperous circumstances into mi^ifortune, is hy no 
means a proper suhject for a tragedy ; since it is offensii'e and inile- 
ccnt rather than piteous or terrible.^ This remark, though consis- 
tent enough with the Greek drama, and with the sentiments and 
mannern of tlie heathens, ia scarcely applicable to otir tragedy, and 
Btill less to the jjocni of Joh. " Pity," says the same author on an- 
other occasion, " is excited when adversity falls upon those who are 
undeserving of it." Great virtue therefore plunged into great raia- 
forlunes, so far from being an unsuitable subject, ought to be the 
most direct and proper means of moving compassion. " Terror is 
excited by a rcprepentation of the misery of such persons as bear the 
nearest resemblance to ourselves :" the misfortunes therefore of those 
who are vicious in an extreme, are not much calculated to excite 
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tener i bu Uiia ia bj bo uxmaa i1k cue with regud to tbe Hiiser; 
of iDcli as an amaaftadj good ; far if we fear far osradTea wbea wt 
ice modente Tirtae in •fficlxm, nBch Bore, ^arel j, when • lapeiiar 
degree of it •• in tbU sttle. It kppeus u ne, thtieface, tint AruuMfe 
waa BOl air "pff-", ifau ibe ""—f*" of a rer j good mui in ciIju m 
aWiclion ia tU calcnlaied to excite eillKt pritr or terror; bttt raifaera 
a ipectacte likelj lo pmre iDJnricxu to tbe caii<« of Tirtoe, and Ibere- 
fcre d i ggua lm g and dweMable, aad cotuequeniljr itn6l to be prodno- 
ed apaa ibe aiage. Tbn opinjon of tbe philoaopber aeems to teaall 
inm aa ttajaet aod Tiaiooary estimaiioa of bumao rirliM, to lepea 
wbicb appears lo bare been the yety design and object of the bosk 
of iob. The characier or Job indeed, liioagh approactuag wo max 
ta ibe pM'fectioii of Tinue, seems, notwithstanding, to bare a consid- 
erable alloy of human infirmiiir. so as neither to «tui1 probabiJitj, bm 
to lose Its effect in exciting terror. For if it be extreme wickednen 
in the most upright of nten. when o|>pre99ed with tbe sererest nise- 
rj, lo manniir at all againsi the divine justice, wbo then ebaJI stand 
before God? Who shall expect to pass through tbe pilgrimage of 
life without his portion of evil and of sin 1 The end of tbe poem is 
moreover by no means ill calculated to excite terror ; since ibis 
moral is particularly inculcated in it, "Be not higb-miitded, but 
fear :" and Job himself sets before us, what impression tbe examine 
of his misfortunes ought lo make upon our minds in this respect: 

^^ Soper boc ipaiuii Lttoaiti vtapebaiit inte^ ; ^^^^J 

" El iDDOcens advemu hjpocrilun uloflagnbit: ^^^| 

" Spd obatmale peniilet in via mi lastai ; ^^^^ 

" El puni mutunm iDgebitur coD8taiili>."<' "^^ 

The three friends are exactly such characters as the nature of 
the poem reijuired. They are severe, irritable, rough censon, 
readily and with apparent satisfaction deviating from the purpose of 
consolatiou into reproof and contumely. Even from the very first 
ihey niatiifest this evil propensity, and indicate what is to be expect- 
ed from them. The first of them, indeed, in the opening of bis 
harangue, assumes an air of candour : 

" Si tonleuiiu le adloqui, an aegre Eatiirus p» ?■■■(> 

Indignation is, however, instantly predominant : 

'' At coJtibrre w^rmonSB quia valcal P" 

The second flames forth a 
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" Qnou 



le pRiloquF 



I vcnli lehcmenU ? 



" Et veiba oi 
But remark the third : j 

" Annan mattiladitiL vecborum rmpondebitur ;' ; 

" Numquid vii toquu luUiebitur liutiu.' 

" All inend&cia liu bominibiu silentium inipanent.' 

" El turn irriseriB, nemo tibi piiilcirera incutiel V'S 

They are repres(?nted aa iJlibetal, centeQtious ; inclined to torture 

•very thing to the worst of purposes : 

'■ An Deiu pervertot iua ! 

'■ Aone omnipoli^ni di»torquebil iuElitiani .'"'3 
Where observe, Job has not as yet uttered an intemperafe ejpres- 
■ion in disparagement of the divine justice. 

>' Quin tu initaia facia celigioDeni, 

" £t minuii precationem coram Doo,"H 
Such is the invective of the other of them. They are also proud, 
contemptuous, and arrogate too much to their ouu wisdom : 

" Quunnbrem repulajnur initar briui pecoria; 

" Imparl bibemnr in oculis vestriB * 

" EfgoQe propter te dnrelinquelur lellun? 
" Et ravtlletur rup»« e loco buo ? 
" Imo fero impraborum lumea Bitmguotur "'S(a) 
Nor is Zophar, who takes up the subject afler Bildad, more modeat : 
" Profecto cri^taliones mese «d rMpondendum m 
" Et propteroa teglinoii me impellil iinpelug : 
" Cutig*tionein mihi ignominiuBun ■udiem? 
" Ergo spititua inlslliggntiio meui me co^it reap 

The conduct of all these severe censors ia much the same 
through the whole piece. Eljphuz indeed, who begins in the mild- 
est terms, descends aflcrwards to the severest reproaches ; and he 
indirectly charges Job with the most atrocious offences : from which 
intemperance of language, it must be confessed, the others retrain. 
Bildsd, not to be silent, repeats in a brief and Horid manner the sub- 
ject, which had already been twice treated of by the others, namely, 
the maje^y and holiness of God ; and Zophar, withdrawing from 
the contest, deserts entirely the cause of his companion, and leaves 
the held to Job. The buf<ineas of defamation indeed seems with 
great propriety, committed to three persons. It would have been 



too confined and trivial in the handa of one; and, amongst & croird 
of accusers, too confused and clamorous. There appears, howe»et, 
but little difference in the manners oflhe three friends; for in ihecD 
the poet has rather studied to display the progress of the passions, 
than any diversity of character But ihongh the nice and fastidioui 
criticism of the moderns demand variety in this respect, the simpli- 
city of infdiit poetry will be excused by every person of real judge- 
ment; and I think this deficiency (if such it may be called) is am- 
ply compensated by the gravity and importance of the subject and 
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y The lenity and modcrnlion of Elihu serves as a beautiful con- 

trast to the intemperance and asperity of the other three. He ta 
pious, mild and equitable ; e({UBlly free from aduliition and aeverrly ; 
and endued with singular wisdom, which he attributes entirely to 
the inspiration of God : and his modesty, moderalion, and wisdom, 
Are the more entitled to commendation when we consider his uaripe 
youth. As the characters of liis detractors were in all respects c«l- 
culnled to inflame the mind of Job; that of this arhitrator is admi- 
rably adapted lo sooth and compose it : to this poinl the whole dtift 
of the argument tends, and on this the very purport of it seonis to 
dcpend.(B) 

The iuterposiltoo of the Deity, and its connexion with the gen- 
eral design of the poem, I have formerly noticed. I will only adij. 
that although some critics have really thought the whole address in- 
consistent, and foreign to the subject, no man has ever accounted it 
in any respect unworthy of that supreme Majesty to which it ia as- 
cribed. 

Another circumstance deserving particular attention in a poem of 
this kind, is the sentiment; which must be agreeable to the subject, 
and embellished with proper expression. It is by Ariittotle enume- 
rated among the essentials of a dramatic poem ; not indeed as pecu- 
liar lo that cpecies of poetry alone, but as common, and of the great- 
est importance to all. Manners or characler are essential only to 
that poetry in which living persons are introduced ; and ail such 
poems must afford an exact representation of human manners : but 
sentiment is essentia to every poem, indeed to every composition 
whatever. It respects both persons and things; as iar as it regards 
persons, it is particularly concerned in the delineation of the man- 
ners and passions : and those instances to which I have just been 
adverting, are sentiments expressive of manners. Those which re- 
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late to ihe delineation of ihe pasaiiina, and to the description of other 
objects, yet remain unnoticed in this Lecture. As I formerly, how- 
ever, trebled of these subjects in general, I could scarcely avoid pro- 
ducing some examples from this poem : for in demonstrating the 
power of the poetic diction in exciting the paaaions, 1 could not pos- 
sibly deduce my instances from a belter source." On the present 
occasion, therefore, I simll study brevity, and avoid as much as po»- 
sible the tediousnoss of repetition. 

The poein of Job abounds chiefly in the more vehement passions, 
grief and anger, indignation and violent contention. It is adapted 
in every respect to the incitement of terror ; and, as the specimens 
already quoted will sufficiently prove, is universally animated with 
the true spirit of sublimity. It is however not wanting in the gen- 
tler affections ; the following complaints, for instance, are replete 
with an atTectiug spirit of melancholy : 

" Homo natui de niuliere, 

" Breyii est dieruin, et utur tumulloa : 

" Vl Aot einicil, et InmgueKit ; 

" Fngitque ul umbrn, et nun ■obsiiiit, 

" Gtinmne super hanc oculoa luoa npernisti ? 

" El me adJiii-n« in iudlRium tecum ? — 

" Rpinivo conapActnm tXi eo, ut mmlHinais aliquid h&beal ; 

" Kt ncquicacsl diei buo ajcut mercenariua :"IB 
The wliole passage abounds with the most beautiful imagery, and is 
a mw?t perfect specimen of the elegiac. His grief afterwards b^ 
comes more fervent, but is at the same time sofl and querimonious. 

" Qunusqiie veinhitiB aniniitra inoim, 

" lun decern vicibus me cnntumolin sffeciatiti ; 
" Non erabeBciliB, io lae usquo abGririHli bbIib. — 

" Nim Dei raanus me plig* alToril. 

" Quianani ins(H:tiunini me, ut Detu ; 

•• NefjuB cam« inea BotiBti eeti* '"la 
That self'indulgence which is so natural to the passion of hope ; its 
ingenuity in drawing pictures of future felicity , its credulity in 
cherishing these ideas, and the gaiety and elevation of mind with 
which it describes them, are finely expressed by Job in the passage 
immediately following the relation of his past life : 

IT See Lect. iiT, i»i. xvii, 'S Cliap liv. 1. 3, 3, 6 

iVCbap. zii.S,3,91,SS. 



" PralDde dinbun, in aido nwo Mf in fc* i 

** Et HI ■reoun tdnilip-licabo das : 
" Railii mea tow dilaUbit hI aipBH ; 
" Et m* eomnionbitnr in mno nwo : 
" Glurii mea H-mpfr erit mMun raoeBi; 



" Ma sodwDl. ai fltpHTtaboat ; 
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^^^^ft^ '* El lapei CDS atillKbit ontio ntea ; 

^^^^^^ " Et vspfclabant mc. ot pianun ; 

W^^^^* " (•* "* ■tutm didaeent id iuibieiD ■'■■''""~ "** 

To thia pari of the nibjn:!, which relatM U) tbe ililiiiiMliiM ef 
the pBMiimis, miy be referred those delicate too^Ks which autiBie 

V almon erer; description, and which are drawn fitxn the bmM nb- 
imte knowledge of the genuine etnoiions of the human »oaL I lUI 
content myself with one example out of the many which the «aa- 
paaa of t)ie w(»k affords. Il is exactly ct^ied from tuture; fiv 
when erents take place according to our ardent wishes, but qnilB 
contrary to our expect-iiiona, we have the utmost difficolty h> bdicN 
them real. Job thus eipressea hi nuelf respecting God : 

'■ 8i inyocmvero, et mihi reiponderil, 
" Nod creilereiu, quod exaudiverit rocem mtam."** 
This is admirably expressive both of the majesty of God, mad of ths 
severity which be exercised lowards Job ; it is alao ito lees deachp- 
tive of tbe humiliation and despair of the Kuffeter. 

" Adridcba eii, Don crtdeot ;"« 

■aya Job of his dependanle ; in which is expressed hu own diguitj 
and ^viiy united with urbanity, and at the same lioie their tinvio- 
lated attachment to him. Thus too, by the same circumslanoe, ■ 
depicted both the ardour and alacrity of the war-horse, And h 
gemeM bt the battle : 

" Cnin ttepidatiDDe el fteroiln Tor&t temun; 

" Nee credit, qDod tubas tit toaitofl: 

" Pergonte iun tuba, dicit, cage ; 

" Et a longinquo odoralur pnolinm, 

" ToHitni pnncipum et clangorem."*" 

This passage, which has indeed always attracted general » 
ration, will also serve to exemplify the excellence of the Jeacriptire 
parts of this poem : and from the same circumstance we may &irly 

>0 Oh. zix. 11— 23. 9iCti.ix.lG. sacb.xxii.24. 33Cb. xixix.U,a&. 
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coDJcctare, that the picturea, which are exhibited ia other parts 
of liie work, would appear no less striking resemblancea of the re&li- 
tiea, were we equally well acquainted with the originals. To judge 
righily of a description, we ought to have as clear and distinct ideas 
of the thing itself as the author. The idea of thunder ia famiUar to 
all mankind ; observe, therefore, how it is depicted by Eliha : 
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n a minute detail, 
most splendid examples of every beauty and elegance of 
t, of imagery, and of diction, meet ihe eye of [he attentive 
reader in every part of the poem. Lei it suffice to aay, that the 
dignity of the style is answerable to that of the subject ; its force 
and energy lo the greatness of those passions which it describes: 
and as this production excels all the other remains of the Hebrew 
poetry in economy and arrangemeui, so it yields to none in sublimi- 
ty of style, and in every grace and excellence of com|>ositioD. 
Among the principal of these may lie accounted the accurate and 
perfectly poetical conformation of the sentences, which is indeed 
generally most observable in the most ancient of the poetical com- 
positions of the Hebrews. Here, however, as is natural and proper 
in a poem of so great length and sublimity, the writer's skill is dis- 
played in the proper adjustment of the period, and in the accurate 
distribution of the members, rather than in the antithesis of words, 
or in any laboured adaptation of the parallelisms. 

Having now gone through the several topics, of which I purpos- 
ed to treat in my investigation of the nature of the Hebrew poetry, 
it is time that my present undertaking should draw towards a con- 
clusion. If in the prosecution of my design, I hare by my industry 
been able to accomplish any thing that may be deemed satislactory, 
it is but common justice to attribute the greatest part of my success 
to you, Gentlemen, who have condescended to look with a propitious 

9« Job xiXTii. 1-4. 



ejre upon my endeavours, and to iniigorate my application by your 
■ttentioo aod partiality. When, indeed, I first meditated this sys- 
tem of inatruction, I foreBaw, ns well from the native sublimity and 
obscurity of the subject, as from the extreme antiquity of the He- 
brew writings, much subtile invesii^tion, much difficult explicatioD, 
much doubtful assertion, and dan^rous error. 1 foresaw loo, and 
daily experience conlirmed my apprehensious, that is this maxe </ 
scieDce, the vestigcx and the documenis of the learned would be 
frequently found but imperfect ^ides That my courage did ml 
utterly forsake me in the course of my undertaking, is to be attribu^ 
ed entirely lo the favour and encouragement which I received froo 
you. I had ilic satisfaction lo find my plun uieet with the approba- 
tion of swine of the (ireutest aad most eminent characters in the learo- 
ed world, as being neither inconsiHteut with the design of this iosli- 
tution, the dignity of this University, nor the prohl ,ind utility of the 
students. I had often the singular pleasure of seeing, among my 
auditors, many persons, to whom it would better become me to ap- 
ply for instruction tn this and in every other branch of Uleraiare; 
and the young men, for whoM! beneCil this institution was establiib- 
ed, 1 have fuund ever diligent and constam in their attendance : all 
which testimonies of your favour, unless I accounted aa obtigattoo^ 
I should think either too arrogantly of myself, or too disrespecifuUj 
of you. To all of you, therefore, I feel, and shall for e»er feel roy- 
eelf obliged : the remembrance of your kindness will, in every vicis- 
situde of my condition, be pleasing lo me ; nor is there any danger 
of my BuOering that to e.wape my memory, which I must ever ea- 
teem the great ornament of my lile. 

But to return to a point which is of more importance, and whicli 
has indeed been the principal object of all my eudeavoura. I should 
now think myself called upon, in the last place, to exhort this assem- 
bly of accomplished youths lo an assiduous applicatiou to these stu- 
dies, but that 1 confess I think vou rather demand commendation 
tlian advice. For the Hebrew language, which was (or a series of 
years in a manner obsolete and neglected, has been lately cultivated 
by you with such attention and application, and has obtained so re- 
spectable a place among the other branches of erudition, that it 
Beemst through your means, to have recovered, after a tedious exile, 
all its former dignity and importance. Proceed, therefore, in the 
same career with the same ardour and success, and consider it aa a 
work worthy of youi utmost exertions to illustrate and cultivate this 




departmeDt of literature. You will find it no less elegant and agree- 
able, than useful and instructive ; abounding in information no less 
curious for its extent and variety, than for its great importance and 
venerable sanctity ; deserving the attention of every liberal mind; 
essential to all who would be proficients in theology : a branch of 
literature, in a word, which will confer credit upon yourselves, will 
be an honour to the university, and an advantage to the church. I 
congratulate you, gentlemen, on having an inslrueier,'' who, from his 
authority, example, assiduity, and information, will be found in no 
respect wanting to your profit and accommodalion; a gentleman nn 
less eminent for his abilities and profound erudition, than for the 
candour, urbanity, and gentleness of his manners. He will unfold 
to you the inexhaustible treasures of oriental literature, he will open 
to your view an unbounded lield of science and of fame. It is suf- 
ficient for me to have discovered to you a few of the more delight- 
ful retreats of this paradise : and could 1 flatter myself that my en- 
deavours have been so fbnuuate as to allure or excite any to these 
studies, or even to stimulate and keep alive your attention to this 
department of literature, I should think that I had received the most 
honourable, the most grateful reward of my labours. 



OS Dr. TnoHii Hurt, Eiog'* Prefessarof Hebrew, nnd Laudiui Profenor 
of the Arabic language. 




tr « ««]l bwn, tint u hjpolbeni was w w —fc i by Ae Im 
bubop Hare uj a P CT Biag Ifce Hebnv Betna ; aad the a i g wtHi , 
wUcb Ik iad adraiKcJ n its bToar, appeand «t riiiiilMwii K 
■one pcfw^ of great erodhioQ, *a id penoade ikeai, dm tbe Ima- 
«d pnlaie bul Ibnnmtelj rerived Ua^ kiio«led|^ of iIk tive He- 
lve* nnificatioB, ■Aer an oblirion of more tbaa two tboi— W 
y^tfs ; and that he bad eitabliabed hii optnicMi br neb imwililii 
proo&i •« lo pUee it beyond the iiUnMt eSana of eaetrorofSf. 
Wboe««r, indeed, encounten tl in aach a manarr. aa obIj W caH 
in 4|tw»uon aonie particuhr part, to iatinaie adj an occmipwiI 
aeniple, or la attack bul one or two of his afgiuneola, wiD, ibwlMli w. 
" attempt in rain' to root oat of their iiiind« an apinitn rhich has 
been to deeplj implanted and ettaUitbed by the aathoritj of so great 
a man : much le«i will aajt penoo obtain credit who ahaU aSm, 
that he has dMcorered what wis not discovered bj the ievned pm- 
late, unleaa by the rtrongesl arguments he not only orenhrows tbs 
bypMheBis which he rejeeta, Init conlirm.i his own. Avcnding tbere- 
Ibre etcry lubterfuge, I shall come immediately to the point, and de- 
immnralc by the clearest and nio«t decisire instances, which is tbe 
only meibiid of extorting assent from the incredulous, that I hare 
actually discovered the nature and principles of this poetry," and 
tluiM directly contrary to the system which he has adapted. I shall, 
on this occasion, make use of the same example that bishop Hare 
himself has chosen ; which, when properly considered, will, I think, 
sulTicieutly explain and prove my opinion ; and at the same time et 
Actually overturn his hypothesis. 

> Bm llara'i Prafuo lo the Pnlnu, at the bsginniDg. 




1. odeh jnvoh becdl lebdh, 

2. beixSd jeB^rim vi-9«cU.h. 

3. ^dolim mDTu^ jiit61i, 

4. d^ruiim lecill rhopiobDin. 



11. coiich nufu^v higid lefimo, vi, 

12. iithtlh lahum nocliiUth gilim. 

13. mofu^ jaddv ero^lb umiapat i vii, 

14. neemdaim cdl piklidar : 

15. isinficiiii liijad luVoMin, viii. ,^ 
IG, f&Ruim beera^lh vejiaiu. 

17. peduUi salAch Icv^lmo, is. 

le. ilvuli ItTMm bciitho. 

19. kAdos rtnori "oraii ; «- 

20. reiiilh cliocmdh jirilh j«v6h. 

31. itcol X6b leciil jo^hflin, xi. 

22. teJiUntba ynm^deth ]&yai. 

From this alphabetic Psalm, whicli is divided inlo its proper 
verses according to the initid letters, and restored to its proper 
numbers without any violation of the text, without even any change 
of the Masorciic vowels {except that with bishop Hare, I read 
jatoh) the canons of the Hebrew raetre are to be collected and es- 
tablished. 

I. " In the first place then, in the Hebrew poetry the feet are 

8 The following ire Ihe principal mles or canona of bitbop Hue : 
1. lo Hebrew poetrj all Ihe {eel are tiro iiyllahle*, 
S. No regard is paid to ibe qiiiuitity of iLe ■jllibtea. 

3. WboD ihe iiumbci of the i^UabUa ia ereD,ths vene is Troch&ic, placing 
theoccsnton tba fimayllable. 

4. If ths number of ijllables be odd, thej «re to be occouDled lambicB, and 
the accani is to be placed on Ihe lecond pliable, in order to pieaerve thi 
rhythm. 

5. The periods moatl]i coailat of two renea, often three or four, aad aome- 
fimesmore. 




te« > Mne ■■ Mlks Ae «K ar the otkEi, fem m t»w^^^ W m 
««» «r «M >n*cr «r i^Mkfca TVm ^ft»d «Mek on^ 
rf ■ rw —lAef rf ■y l i M .i. »^. iirifa .m r-R. I^fck. « 
MK I, S, 7. IS, 14, 15. « : k« tfey Mtt lb H^i^a TWd*- 
k,ai fene3,4, 1«, ld,2l; ud tkw ■Uek a^« «r m aM 
■ m il irfiylblfa « ■a^TroekM, m msS. 6. », ||, M^ 
19; Iter «R bovms HMtBeB Uabc, w nsK «. t% I7.S; 
MMnr; UlkeihM and bmiA eaaan. 

IT. The ranc* oTtte B«e period «te of AKmot Ti'ii I . pcniJ 
iii, if , Ti, Tin, «, », XI, « few <mij exeepleJ, u period i,m.t.ti: 
■ad iImmc vlncb veof ibe tame kiad wkkMB *{nc m the ■■■fev 
of ijlbbfes sad feel : far iatttwoe, m penod ii. lad r. the fax •«« 
H a Troctttie IKmeter Cuakctk, ike Kcood a TrochaM DwKier 
AeattaleOic ; in period Tii. tfae firs ■■ an laailiic DioiPtcr Hypcr- 
caufectic, ihe aecotid an Iambic Dimeter Cualectic : tfae oaJj m- 
Manee of Tffne* agreeing in a kind, agreeing abo in njlilili ■ aad 
feet if in period i. and thoie are Iambics : and tiua is amo uj to 
ibe linii, aetailh, and eighth caaona. 

V. AO the periods consist oTonlj two renes ; far pny c ilj htfk 
and mi eoontitnte the penalttnrate, and fin and fm the ahiaue 
period ; >■ also aj^ieared to the learned CappeO :* thia ta co Mia i j id 
the fiAb caooD. 

6. Tb* vua ■■ of the nme periad, witb f>w riceptioiu. m of Ibe iimr ti»J 

7. TliB TVkIiuc renca moatl; »fn* in tbe nnmbei' of bet: tbm in 
bowe>«T a f«w «iceptioiu. 

^. In tlu lunbic renea Uw feet M* inaMlj nneqnal, thoD^Ii in nma ia- 
•tancMi tlto; an eqnsl- 

«. EKh TnM doca not contun a diatiact mate. 

Sea lUai't PnT p. 37- 
' Bee CimiL, Crit. Bac. Lib. i. e^. zii. 11 
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COKFCTATION OP BISHOP HARB'S HXBREV METRE. 29T 

VI. Eacli verse bas one panicular sense ; conirary lo the ninlii 

" That what I have advanced as true and iodisputaLle, is moat 
true, appears from the examples wliich 1 have adduced ; and who- 
ever reads alienlively the book of Psalms, will find aimilar instances 
in almost every page."* 

'• Se« Hire*s Prerace. p. 31. Tba reader hu doubtlew obsi^rvMi, that to 
Hlnbliiih our two lut canons, and perbapa the othen, a general propoaition la 
deduced from a particalur instance : vii. m) it ia in thii Pailm, and ao, tlitrp- 
tbre, it most be in all Hebrew po«n» whatever : in thia, however, t only copj 
Biahiip Hire ; for to aaj the trutli, upon tlii« mode of roaaoning, and begging 
the question it the aamo time, dependa hia whole hypothesja. 

I find these obaervaLona have greatly dlapleaaed Dr. Thosas Edwardi, 
a atrenunun advocste for Biabop flare 'a Metres. Towerds the concluaion of 
hia DiasertBtion lately pnblished, he aaaerts, that 1 did not nndcratand what I 
presumed to ccnaurc t and to thia accnsalion I indeed plead guilty. For I will 
fi-eely confess, that 1 neithordid understand, nor do I yet understand, what me- 
tre can eiiat without any dislinclion of long and ahort syllables, or what can be 
meant by Trochaic, Iambic, and Anacreontic feel and veraea, where no re- 
pud ia paid to the quantity of the ayllables. Nor do I understand any better, 
wliot purpose the confutation or my hypoiliesis can anawcr, since I gave it my- 
self aa futile and false, and since tlie futility of it was one of the strongest ar- 
guments against the hypothesis of Hare. This argument can only be done 
awny by proving, Ihal my hypothesis is not founded upon tlie saine, or upon 
principles squally clear and certain wilb Bishop Hare's : Ihia unfortunately 
hia defender has not done, nor indeed can he do. 

With regard to his accueation, that 1 have acted dogmatically, and that 
I have upon mv own nuthoHty ,and without any regard lo reasnn. afRrmcd. that 
the hypothesis of Bishop FInre depends altogether upon his taking for granted 
Iha very point to be proved ; in order to exonerate myself from so invidious an 
impuutian, and in order to confirm what I before had advanced, 1 must re- 
quest the reader's attention to the rollowing particulars. 

The cxith Psalm is propoeed aa an example, and is divided into venee, 
whence the laws of Hebrew versifiaaliom are to be deduced. We grant 
tliat in this Psalm the veraes are rightly distinguished, ainca it is alphabet- 
ical, and tlie members of each period are nearly equal. Bui what ia this 
to the establishment of a certain rule for tile division of others, which are 
neither alphabetical, nor seem capable of a regular and equal distribution of 
the aentencea and members ? Indeed, such ia the diflleulty of Bishop 
Hare's hypothesis in this reHpoci, that according to it a number of the 
Psalms are divided, nut only arbitrarily and oddly, but inelegantly, inju- 
diciously, contrary to the genius of the Hebrew poetry, and contrary lo 
every nppearanco of truth. We will take for an eiample ihe Erst Psalm, 
on which the author pridus himself nat a liltle. But when divided into 
venes, by what rolo ia it accented' Why in this rather tlian any other 



mot the Oebnwm 
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A«d wkj ikomU il mat' " I> Bthnw foaoy ibcn i 
tb* ^MBBVf at Ihe qrlbbla." A aiHt iiiliiiiCwj ■ 
cmdiUcI Bat Ibat *> it wi^ be, leua ftam tba « 



aail can. " tor Irani ttaia rmlm it u eridcst, that ■• ngatt m ^M » 
qtaalilji in the Hebnw poetrj' ; udc* in the fednb ittd fifth VMiie; >■( 
to mntion tnha inKancca, the Ic ■nd r* m laag. 0> IW olfar ^mi, m Ita 
fifWnlti and Innlj-wcaod. m iarrmaoM tad kH ■■ (aUtal*, aM AoK.' 
Tb«t il. BceordiDe to Hut, Die ■faortex ■jlleUe m; b* ^l^ mb W iMMaJ 
of tba longMt ((aeh indMid he ickaowledfe* then to be) in lua TMc^k ^ 
Iambic meamrei ; and on the other band, tJ>e tongeat maj be oMa^^a^ i^ 
Mead of the iborleat -. of wbich this Fmim aSbrd* tba prera^al : ^ti ^ tbi 
■ntbonlj of thii pncedenl, a Uw ia gamed to aerva in all nriwii cMaa: bbI 
when we uk. npoa other eridencc, tlie reaaoo of die bet, ba trfm^lsbM 
own aoUumty and hia own example. For, indeed, aaja be, tbia •■ lbs ^ua 
•Ute of the caae ; " that thu, and all that I bare arfcd npoa Ibia autjm. k 
DDdonbtedlj fact, ji plain from tbe -aiamplea which i ba«a pcodaoad, a^ 
mod atrikc erery reasonable person who only looka into a aingla pan of tbt 
book of Paalnu." I ronfes it. indeed, moat learned Prelate, if we look inta 
jnnr Pnlnu : hat I feir we ihall then be Terr little nearer tbe troth , nnr* 
it w by no means a decided point, that yonr Pralms are rigbtly and jodi- 
cioosly divided into Teraes. fett, and ■yllables. 

Sea '■ A larger Confnution of Biahop Hare'i Hebrew Melre«, in a Lefer 
ta Dr. Edwaidi, London, 17&I " 
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Certain and eelf-eviilent ; but not taking those liberties in which 
Bishop Hare has prolixly indulged himself, so as to make the same 
word sometimes Trochaic, Bomcttmea Iambic, sometimes a Dissylla- 
ble, and sometimes a Trisyllable ; I rnay reasonably indulge myself 
in the hoi>e, that ihe candid reader will prefer my hypothesis to that 
of Bishop Hare. This at least I trust I may enpeci, that he will treat 
them upon ec^iia] terms, and allow to each the same authority, that 

ia NONE AT ALL. 

In the same manner every hypothesis, which pretends to define 
ihe laws of Hebrew metre, and to prescribe the numbers, the feet, 
the scanning of the lities, may, I think, be easily overset : for lo that 
hypotltaeis another directly contrary, yet confirmed by arg^imenta 
equally forcible, may, I am persuaded, be successfully opposed. 

With regard to the opinion of those who suppose the whole 
art of Hebrew metre to consist in a similarity of termination to each 
verse ; though it has acquired some popularity and authority in the 
learned world, I think it by far the most ill-founded of all ; and I 
think its absurdity so obvious, that with the utmost ease it may be 
detected. Since the endings of the verses are defined in some of 
the ajphabetical poems, and since it is manifest, that in these the 
verses do not end alike, tliat no art or attention has been bestowed 
upon that point, it follows of course that the art of Hebrew versifica- 
tion does not consist in making verses with similar endings. 
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NOTES ON LECTURE I. 

[A. p. 9.] rime of commettring thtit Lttturtj. 

The Prxlector of poetry at Oxford ia obliged by the atntute to 
read his inaugural lecture the first Tuesday in the term subsequent 
to his election ; and it appears by the university register, that Mr. 
Lowth wBs elected to the professorship on the 21st of May, 1741, 
in the vacation between Easter and Act term. As this vacation ia 
only thirteen days, commencing the Thursday before Whitsunday, 
and ending the Wednesday after Trinity Sunday, the longest inter- 
val that could possibly happen between his election and his first lec- 
ture ia somewhat less than three weeks : It might probably be much 
ehoriet. The usual term of the professorship is ten years. 

Greoorv. 

[B.p.Il.] Vtaity At aUimale oijtct of potir^. 

Of poetry in the earlier stages of human improvement, of the 
poetry which the Bible exhibits, utility was doubtless not only the 
uttiroate, but the immediate, object. The poetical costume in which 
the most ancient sages clothed their thoughts, was as much a matter 
of necessity as of choice. The feelings, the language, and the hab- 
its of men were all poetical ; nor would any instructions in regard 
to their civil or moral duties have been effectual, unless presented 
in a poetical form : neither was it possible for the sages of those 
times to exhibit their own feelings and s]>cak their own language, 
without exhibiting the feelings and speaking the language of poetry. 
In the gradual advaDccment of society, the maxims of polity and the 
precepts of virtue began to assume a didactic form ; but poetry was 
still cultivated for the delight it afTorded, and, like the rural beau- 
ties of spring, served the double purpose of utility and pleasure. 
That poetry, which, like the paintings of the artist, is designed 



tnereljr for pleasure, belongs to a later and more luxurious age ; but 
even this is laudable, providtMi the poet U careful to make the pleu- 
ure innocent, and does not entirely lose sight of the original design 
of his art. The God of nature has created many things in the on- 
teriat world, whose only purpose is to aHbrd delight ; and why mtj 
not the same object be sought in »)me of the productions of the in- 
tellect J (Compare Herder, Briefe, Th. I. S. 35 ff.) S. 

[C. p. 12.] .^iifAontif of FirgU'i Georgia. 

Of this work Seneca speaks in the following terms : " Virgiliiu 
nosier, qui non quid ferissime, sed quid decentisaime diceretur, a»- 
pexit ; nee agricolas docere voluit, sed legentcs delcctare. E[hsL 
86, But Columella, certainly a much better authority in matters 
of agriculture, had formed a very different estimate of Virgil's merits. 
He often quotes the Georgics with the highest approbation, and ner- 
er with censure. " Haec aulem consequemur, si verissimo uti 
velut oraculo crediderimus, dicenti, Vrntos tt varium." Lib. 1. 1. 
" Utamurque saepiua auctoritaie divini carminis." Lib. VII. 3. 
Even in regard to tlie only instance of the alleged innrcuracy of 
Virgil, which Seneca adduces, (the time of sowing millet) ; the 
groundlessness of the philoMtpher's censures may be seen by coo* 
suiting Columella, Lib. II. 9. Pliny, Nat. Hist. XVIIL 7. Pallad- 
III. 3. LowTB. 

[D. p. 16.] Pttttry, phiJoKrpky, and hitliiTy. 
Our author does, indeed, here " seem to attribute too much ta 
his favourite occupation." The whole passage respecting the com- 
parative utility of poetry, philosophy, and history, appears to me to 
savour rather of rhetorical exaggeration than of sober truth. They 
are each useful, and equally so in iheir respective places ; and to 
elevate one at the expense of the others, shows more of the warm 
affections of an enthusiast than of the severe accuracy of an instruci- 
er. If poetry be more gener<d und more powerful in its influence 
than philosophy, philosophy is necessary rightly to limit and regu* 
late the dominion of poetry : if " poetry can range uncontrolled 
over the wide expanse of nature," while history must " confine it- 
self to that path which the stubbornness of fact has prescribed;" 
then, though the former may be belter adapted to excite a love and 
admiration for what is amiable and great, the instructions of the 
latter are at lea^ more proper to direct the practice of it in the real 
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13 of life ; if poetry is the original instructress of maDkiod in 
■ the earlier stages orimprovemcDt, yet. as society advances, and men 
^ begin to reason as well as feel, the enchantments of fable must give 
1 place to the less pleasing, but more accurate, teachings of philoso 
I phy and history. 3. 

I [E. p. 18] Trirulalian oftkt Odt 

Verdant myrtle b branchy pride 

Shall my tliiisty blade entSTina : 
Sueb, KiRBaDiua, deck'd thy tide, 

SucIj, AnisTDOiToii, ihine. 

Nableil youtlii '. in Ulimda blest, 

Not like recrennl idlera dond ; 

You with fleet pELiniB rest, 

And Willi godlike Diomed. 

Myrtle ihall our broWB entwine, 

While the Miuo your tune ehtll tell ; 
'Twos at Palliu' nonred tlirine. 
At your feet the lyranl felt. 
Then in Alhotis all was paoce. 

Equal laws and liberty : 
Nurne ofarta and eye of Greero, 

People valiant, firm and free !— 8m Wm. Jobm. 
Atuen^us, Lib XV. This £xaXiuv (or convivial song] some 
have attributed to Alcxua : but not conformably with strict chronolo- 
gy ; for Alcaius Iluuriahed about eighty years before the death of Hip- 
parchuH. But IIesvcu i us has preserved the name of the author from 
oblivion, directly assigning the poem to Callistkatus. Tliia poem 
was 90 celebrated at Athens, that it was sung at almost every ban- 
quet, u we learn from Aristophakeb, A^op^. 977. 
" Grim visag'd war ehall never be my ^ueat, 
" Nor at my (able ain^ Hatmoitiua^ praiie : 
" Such lawleea riot man our temp'rate joys." 

" He shall never sing Harmodius with me :" that is, he shall never 
be my gueat. Upon this passage the SciroLiAST : " In their convi- 
vial meetings they sung a certain ballad of Harmodius, which be- 
gins tttiXtuTt AQfiodtt «. r. i." Also in the same comedy, 1092, 
these songs are enumerated among the other apparatus of the enter- 
taiaftient : 

" The iprightly dance i Harmodius ! thy delight," 
There is an allusion to the same, /ivait. 633. 

" My (word I'll bear hid in a myrtle branch; ' 

*' And like Arialogiton walk in ormii." ' 



It is erident fiora this ballad, that the conspirators, when thej u- 
saalted Hjpparchua, concealed their daggers in those tnynle gtt- 
lands, which, if I mistake not, were carried by all who aseined u 
the sacred rites of the Panathenaic sacrifice : and this is indeed 
Gonlirmed by the Scholiast upon Aristophanes, in the passage before 
referred to: " For these men, Harmodius and Aristogiton, hastitj 
drawing their swords out of the myrtle boughs, fell furiously upon 
the tyrant." Hence perhaps arose the custom, that whoever sortj 
any couvivial song in company, always held a branch of myrtle ii> 
hie hand. See Pi.utarcu, Symp. Quest. I. Lawtb. 

[F. p.lil.] Utt of poetry tB tn eraUr. 

" It will not be inconsistent with these studies to unuse yooraelf 
with poetry : — Tully indeed appears to me to have acquired that lu- 
minous and ^lendid diction which he possessed, by occasionally re- 
sorting (o such occupations," Q,uinct, Lib. X, 5. 

It may be doubled whether Cicero was indebted for his excel- 
lence as an orator to the cultivation of poetry. He would have been 
accounted but a moderate orator, if his orations had only equalled 
his poetry, who 
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I do not expect from Cicero the polish and perfection of Vl 
but one might at least have hoped to meet in his verse some of 
fire and fancy which appears in hi.s oratory. The case howerer 
&r otherwise, for he appears not deficient in art, hut in natiirv 
that energy and enthusiasm, which is called the portir fiiror. 

Upon very mature consideraiinn, indeed, I will venttjre to profess, 
that however poetry may contribute to form an accomplished orattM', 
I hardly ever expect to find the same person excellent in both arts. 
The language of poetry has something in it so different and contta- 
r; to that of oratory, ihat we seldom find those who hare applied 
much to the one, rise above mediocrity in the other. The chief ex- 
cellence of an orator consists in perspicuity, and in such a degree of 
perspicuity as is necessary to render the composition intelligible even 
to the common people : but, though obscurity be not a necessary ad- 
junct of a good poem, it must be considerably superior to the lan- 
guage and comprehension of the vulgar, to rank above mediocrity. 
The orator must not deviate from the common and beaten track of 
language ; the poet must aim at a happy boldness of diction, and 



wander into new paths. The oralor, in order to be generally under- 
0tood, is necessarilj more copious and prolix not ooly than ihe poet, 
but than all other writers ; the chief commendation of the poet is 
brevity. A poem ia always enervated by circumlocutions, unless 
new lights of sentiment and language are thrown in. For these and 
other reasons, f am of opinion, that if a well-cultivated genius for 
poetry should apply earnestly to oratory, he might indeed prove such 
an oralor as would please a learned audience, and not be unpleasing 
to the populace ; but such a man will never prove a very popular 
oralor, on whom the people shall gaze with admiration and rapture, 
and who shall acquire a perfect ascendency over all their passions : 
and he who is by nature an orator, may possibly be a poet for the mul- 
titude, or by art and study, and the imitation of the best models, may 
make a decent prolicicncy, but he never can be a great and divine 

poet. MiCHAELlB. 

The views of Michaelis may be admitted as correct without de- 
tracting from the truth or the value of Quintilian'a remark at the 
head of this note. Though no man can reasonably expect to excel 
both as an orator and a poet, inasmuch as the intellectual habits requi- 
site for eminence in the one, are inconsistent with a high degree of 
eicellence in the other ; yet the orator may derive great assistance 
in his art from the study of poetry. This study is peculiarly calcu- 
lated lo give him copiousness and smoothness of diction, to lay open 
to his tnind the richest stores of imagery, to warm the feelings, ele- 
vate the imagination, and correct the taste ; to give him facility and 
skill in the use of langauge and the management of the passions, 

Especially is the study of the sacred poetry useful to the student 
of sacred eloquence. Who knows all the avenues to the human 
heart, so well as He who made the heart ? And what compositions 
have eo deep and permanent an ctfecl on the feelings of men, as the 
poetic parta of ihe Bible when rightly understood ? ile who would 
learn most eHectually to arouse men from their sensuality and sin, 
and excite thein to Ilie lu.e of spiritual things, must derive his modes 
of persuasion, as well as his principles of doctrine, from a thorough 
and religious study of the sacred pages. S. 

[O. p. S3.] Original deriga of poetry. 
The most ancient poetry as welt as music, according to Plato, 
was " that which was addressed to the Deity, under the appellation 
of hymns." De l^g. Lib. III. Suetomvs has illustrated this sub- 



jecl io a fery ele^^ant maaaer, tlioui^h he is a little unKirtuBalea 
his etymolntry, a circ.iimiit.tncc not tmcominon with the old ennrnii- 
riuns. " When first," bbvb he, " mankind emerged from a state </ 
barbarinm into the habits of civilized life, and be^o to be acnuiim- 
ed in some measure with their own nature and that of the sods, tbej 
contented themselves wiih a moderate style of living, am) a luisua2< 
just proportioned to their wnnls ; whatever was ^rand or magnifiv** 
in either, they dedicated to their deities. As, therefbre, they Iwill 
temples more eIe^»Qt by fur thuji their own habitations, and ma^ 
the shrines and images of their divinities much lar|rer ihan the ho- 
inan form ; so they thought it necessary to celebrate thetn in a style 
of greater majesty than common : in lansniage more splendid, hu- 
noonious, and agreeable. This species of composition, becanse a 
assumed a certain distinct Ibrm, was called a potm, from the ««d 
noii;f (If, and thise who cultivated it were calltd ports" From i 
fragiiiini of a work not extant, concerning poetry, quoted bj Ui- 
DOMvs, Orig. Lib, fiii. c. 7. Lowth. 

It may be doubted, however, whether poetry were not applied to 
the purposes of war as early as to those of religion. Pootrj ma tlK 
only species of composition that existed in the earliest ages of tlie 
world ; and it would of course be employed on sobfecis in vliicfc 
roen felt the deepest interest. If man, in his state of ionooeoce, ex- 
pressed his feelings in poetry, the hynina which he composed woe 
uodoiibteiily of a leligious kind : but as men existed afier the bl, 
Tictories over their enemies and the achievements of their bHon 
held as strong pos.<;e3sion of their thoughts as the wtwship of iheii 
fods. Consequently, in the earbest poetical remains of all nations, 
we find warlike and devotional songs ooing hand in hand : the two 
subjects indeed are almoM consismly united in the same poem, the 
gods being more frequently praised lor granting vicbvy, than (ot any 
other Ueasing. One of the most ancient metrical productioas now 
extant is the scmg of Moses by the Red Sea, io whkh the children of 
lane] return thanks to God for the ororthrow of their Egrptnn ene- 
■ues. If we examine the first poetical remains that occuf on the 
pages of the Bible, we shall tind none of them to be of a ecrictly de- 
rotional character. The oldest specmien of poetry which the world 
can produce, is ibe address of Lamech lo his wives (Gen. 4: 33), 
which is certainly not devotional, and was probably occasioned b| 
the death of a man in single combat with Lamech ; or, as aone in- 
Senioua critics have supposed, by the invention of the sword oc olbet 



metallic weapon by his boq Tubul-Cain. (See RoHeninueller in loc.; 
sod Herder, Geist, Th. I. S. 309). The nest Ihat occur are ihe 
blessings ol" Isaac and Jacob (Gen. 27, 27—29,39,40. xlix.), which 
«re teslauients rather than hymns. Passing onward, we next tiiid 
the triumphal song of the Mehrcwa at the passage of the Red Sea, 
(Ex. 15: 1—19); then a war-song, (Num.2!; 14—16); then a 
eong that was sung by the children of Israel at the opening at a well, 
(Num. 21: 17 — 20) ; then a quotation from a war-song of the Anio- 
rites, celebrating tlieir victories over Moab, with some additional 
stanzas by the Israelites, (Num. 21: 27 — 30). These are facts 
which eeem hardly to accord with the theory of Lowth. (See Lect. 
IV. Note F.) S. 



NOTES ON LECTl'RE 11. 

[A. p. 27] The Biblt a proptsr labjau of a-ihritin. 

The remarks of our author on this point merit repeated perusal 
and close attention. Erroneous and vague notions of the nature of 
inspiration have hidden the beauties of the Bible, darkened its mean- 
ing, and exposed it to the attacks of infidels. The biblical student, 
at the very commencement of his investigations, must learn to dU- 
tingiiiih the things that differ ; and not ascribe divinity to tliat 
which is necessarily human. Paper and ink do not change their 
nature aud become imperishable, because employed on the word of 
God ; men continue to be men, though under the inHuence of the 
Holy Spirit ; and human language does not cease to be human lan- 
guage, when used to convey the messages of divine inspiration. Our 
Creator designed that the Bible should be written by men, in the 
language of men, for the use of men ; and that it should address it- 
self to the common sense and the common feelings of men. When 
we read it, therefore, we should read it as men ; we should judge of 
it as men ; we should expect to find in it the same diversity of char- 
acter and the same variety of expression which we find among men ; 
similar means of acc|uiring knowledge and communicating thought, 
like exhibitions of passion, and like weaknesses and frailties. The 
more we read it in this manner, the more likely shall we be to at- 
tain its true meaning. We should always remember that the in- 
structions arc all divine ; but that the mode of instruction continually 
varies with the instrument employed and the people addressed. We 



flboold bear it in iniad, that the Scriptares were not w t i Ue a lbr«» 
aeUea alone, but (or all the naiioiis or the worM ; for people of Ot 
■D09t di«er»e climates, characierB, and habhc : and if aiMDe puu ^ 
pear cM>niparBtivel)' Dselew to us, we are not therefore to bifer ika 
there are no human beings to whom ihej may be oaefiil : fbr are ■* 
the standard or the whole world ! and must God make all the k»- 
man race after our model ! The Bible was not originally eren ti- 
dressed to us, but to the people of the East ; and to tlieir habitf, 
feeltnga, and modes of thought, is its costume confocroed, and not 
to ours. Lei these things be remembered, and let Bs read the Bible 
as men oagbt to read a book addressed (o thetr coowmmi peaae, and 
not dwigned for themselves only, but for all their race ; »od w« slid 
nerer more be troubled about the inspiration of the ScripUtres, he- 
cause some of the books were written by authors now unknown, v 
compiled from other works now lost ; or because the pious chara^ 
tera presented haie human fr&iltiea, or wicked men are introdoced 
using the language and exhibiting the conduct of wicked men : or 
because some seaiiinenta are not conveyed in Just the farm which 
we should have chosen, or, there are some things of which we cannot 
see the utility. All these circnroslances necessarily resolt troffl the 
design of the Bible, as a book committed to the hands of men feu the 
common use of all the human race ; and it is by neglecting lo con- 
sider ihem, thut Christiana are led to doubt and inhdels embolden- 
ed to scoS*. Sober criticism atone will enable us to make the requi- 
site distinction ; steadily to believe the truth, and eflectualty to de- 
fend it. (Compare Herder, Bnefe, Th. I. SS. 1—4, 196.) S. 

[B. p. SB.] JnrjcH/ opiRuiR rcuptaing At lUrint origin of jmrtry. 

It is well known that, throughout the ancient world, poets weie 
called prophets, and poetry was supposed to derive its origin frooi di- 
vine inspiration. Our author here inlimates that this opinion might 
have orignatud in some obscure traditions respecting the really di- 
vine origin of the most ancient poetry, the poetry of the Bible. This 
may be true : but there is another mode of accounting for the fact, 
which ought not to be overlooked, This Is very ably exhibited m 
the folloH'ing quotation, which I am unwilling to translate, because I 
know not how I can do il without suflering the spirit of the piece lo 
evaporate. S. 

" Quicunque ad poeseos originem ralionemque germanam res- 
picere voluerit, is agnoscet, excelsum divinumque aiiquid natura hu- 



ilia facultatis contineri, paucis tantum iisque excel lentiflsimis ingeiiiii 

concesauni, Quum eaiin Deuaomni auoopen pulcritudiuem formnm- 

que perfeclam, et in vurietaie incredibilem ordinem, caiiaensumriue 

omnium partium ad unum finem altissime expresserit, qtiam una 

nomine harmoniam vocare licet, atque Ua suae perfectionitt quanidam 

quasi umbram et effigicm quasi in speculo enhibuerit, noluit omnes 

homiDcs tarn adniirabilis rei esse tipectalores stupidoB oiiosoBque. 

Igitur indidit paucorum quorundam mentibus vim el virtutem, qua 

' hane operia sui perfectionem Don tantum perciperent et observareni, 

[. wd etiam persentiscerenl, eiijue xin^lari quodam animi motu aen- 

luque respondcrent. Quem animi consensum e( quasi concentum 

I cum Dei operibus, homo imaginandi facultate ad actum vitamque de- 

I ducens, et oratione concitata, numerosa, alque ad harmoniam com- 

posita experimens, poeta, id est, Dei imitator, creator, dictus fuit." 

" Sed haec quidem, ne forte nonnullis audaciora et subobscura 
videnntur, paullo diligentius peraequenda sunt. Altendite igitur, 
quid sit illud, quo poeta differal a philosopho. Ambo cnim contem- 
platione operis Dei percelluntur, sed dispari uierque modo et efTectu. 
Est autem harmonia ilia et pulcritudo, qnam dJximua, conspicua, tarn 
in uniferao Dei opificio, quod vocnmus naturam vcl mundum, quem 
et Graeci xoafiov dicentcs pulcritudinem simul eius aptamque com- 
positionem significant, quam in partibus, quibus mundns constat, 
quae singulae in suo genere perfectae et sinibus sois respondentes 
ereatae sunt, imo in toto rc^imine humani generis, omnibusquc ct 
singulis, quae Dei procidentia efGcIt, quorumque homines speclalo 
res esse Toluit. Horum igitur admiratio philosophum impellit, ut in 
lerum causaa inquirat, naturae vires perscrutetur, mulia inter se con- 
(brat, multa erual, quibus eorum, quae sunt, rationem reddere, de- 
que iis iudicare poasit. Aliud maiusque, poelae est inunus. Scili- 
cet, cum in quibuslibet rebus percipit pulcritudineni, magniludinem, 
varietatem, simpliciiatem, cum agiioscil Deum,excitatur in eiua ani- 
nio non tantum admiratio, sed maxime vis ilia singularis naturae re- 
spondens, de qua diximus, Mox altiores in pectore surgunt motus : 
exaestuat imaginandi y'h, a rerum praesentlum scnsusque fiigien- 
tium angustiia se extoUit ad universum : quae in oculis posita sunt, 
exaggerat, ornat, multis ac mtris modis auget, miaccl, componit, 
inde aibi creat mundum, eumque vita et aclu antmat : quod specta- 
culum mente c«nceptum tanquam verum, aliis ut testibus et specta- 
toribua depiugit et in ipsa ilia piclura, dum verbis ulitur velut colori- 
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wbJJM aeeaa, thgit, «t es hnee 

I regBV ««>, enpuian iobec Ita i«- 
mkrtim oUiiio, gcnera^tores ■aioii 
mouw, ddecuiio ei<iubiti, fntune telieitatu aetentae Epes senais- 
qoe 3 poeai eKciUtUur et nntriuniur." 

" Fiiit igiuir poes«as eadeai origo qa>e reltgioais, et ulem fatbtt 
com et 9ocieut«in et cogniiioDeiii, ut him reli^ioae aliqua nulla n 
poesis. Nam perc«plia iUa pulcriludiais hoius miuidi, f|iiaie pome 
propria e^, aoimiun ad naturae opiticeni, at ab umbrae et uBafiaii 
couteinplatione ad ipsum perfectum exemplar, efehit. Qttare h «d- 
tiquiMimif temporibas, ac *elut a sub iode iacuoabalts, poess ia 
celebrandis Dei laudibiis viguisse leperitur. Ne<|>ie poMea, cum n- 
dem ad hominum delectatioaetn <-t exptimendoe >]uoscuDque animi 
molus, amorem, irain, doloiem, (amquam a coelo descenderei, otnnem 
illam maiestatem euam deposuii. Xam tguaecuiique canji poe»is, 
ib oobilitatem diFioitatemque aliquam altribuit, nee qui^qoam poe- 
t&e Banctum illud Domen mereiur, cuius animus ad naturae Deiqu« 
■ensum se obfirmavit." 

S. F. I. Rauium de poelicae facuJiatis exc«llentia et perfectione 
gpectata in tribus poetarum priucipibu?, scriplore Jobi, Honieru et 
Osiiano. Lugd. BittaT. 1800. p. 73 seqq. 



NOTES ON LECTURE HI. 
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[A. p. X).] Poetic dictum ff 'At HArem*. 

Tbe poetical particles, which the grammailans ii 
paragogic, (or redundant) are as fallows : i added to nouns : Numb 
xxif.3. Pa. 1,10. Ixxix.2. cxiv, 8. civ. 11,20. laai.lvl 9, (itoccure 
here twice.) Zeph, ii. 14. 

" 133 Numb. ixiv. 3. as also ir'n, Psal. 1. 10, etc. seems to be a 
pIeona»inu8 peculiar to the Syrlac. For thus it is common for that 
people to express themiielves : "fill ma, (he son Aw of David, 
Haith. i. I. M^nni n^lG, the countenance Aii of the Lord, Is. i. SO 



Wsa!:. PsaJ. cxiv. 4 ll was formerly read ^3'i!3^, aa appears from 
the Sepiua^int, Xiftvai vdatoiv." H. 

1 added to nouns, adverbs, prepositions, is common in the poeta : 
also to the participles, Bcnoni, aing. inasc. and fem. Gen. \\n. 11. 
Ptial. ci. 5. Prov. xxviii. II}. Jer. xxii. 33. xlix. 16. li, 13. Ezek. 
xxvii. 3. This, however, the Masorites have sometimes rashly ex- 
punged. 

CoQoerning the "•, when added to verbs in the second pera. fem. 
sing. pret. I have soinetimee my doulits whether il l>e an error or 
not. Ci:rtainly the Masorites are of opinion that it should always be 
expunged. 8ee Jer. xiii. 31. xxii. '23. xxxi. 21, and Ezeit. xvi. 
where it occurs eleven times. Now it is not in the least probable 
that in one chapter the same error should so rretgucntly take place. 
" But in these eleven places many MSS. conlirm the Masoretic Ke- 
ri,* for the ^ is wanting." K. It may also be a Syriac gloss, which 
is the opinionof CAPPEL.Crit. Sac. Lib. iii. c. xiii. 8. Though there 
is a passage, where it occurs in the same person Tnasc. ^n'^7].'* ^, 
" because thou hast said," Psal. Ixxxix. 3, So indeed almofit all the 
dd interpreters, except tl)e Chaldean paraphrasl, have taken it ; and 
rightly, indeed, if regard is (o be paid to the context or the parallel- 
ism of the sentences. But this I rather esteem an error, though the 
Hasoriles hare not noted it as such. 

" Verbs in which the ' is added to the second pers. fem. sing, 
pret. follow the Syriac and Arabic fo/m." 11. 

TO for B, or Din, occurs fre<|>ienlly in the Hebrew poetry. See 
Ps. ii. 3, 4, 5. where it appears Hve limes; soinetiines in the sia- 
giilar for ^ : see Isai. xliv. IJi. liii. 6. Job xx. 2:{. xxii. i. xxvii. 23. 
Pa. xi. 7. It is very often merely paragogic, or redundant. TOS 
Bimply seems to be altogether poetical ; it occurs in Neb. ix. II, 
&nd is taken from the song of Mosee, Exod. xv. S. — It is, however, 
not the same with prefixes or suHixea. 

" Isai. liii. 8. itst. The Septuagint in this place is »)j;fl»j nt 
ffavoior (he was led unto death): in this il follows the Arabic ver- 
fioD, which reads nioV-" H- 

Or these particles, which I call poetical, there occur very few exant 
pies in the prose parts of Scripture; indeed I do not know that there 
are any more than the following : 1, Gtn. i. 24. but instead of inVi 
yiN, the Samaritan copy has yn(t rsn'n, as it is also expressed ia 





t, a mat »a at Ihem,^ 
Mm la rfinhigwwh panif brij ifae pi eb i Ailett. 
Mme Mure fUlj, baw frtd; ikej an mde MS «f I7 the ■ 

BOra a v««>Ba. *hich AbuhM 
fciH •■» than poia, Mndy, tke Mag «f H 
Mmt," i^ he," im tin* poen, wocda MHCii 
mk»€tihemtftamm,»ai aonctiam te^tfaeM 
illigMl kMen ud sf lUbka, Kcordii^ as tl 
wJaeJMW ar defieiou. Tbe leUeniihkk ■ 
ycTMUcd, are M fbOowa : UkVu and Vod twice in ike word 'W*IH' 
far ia realitji d03 would faare been qutle sufieieni : tbe Tad k tin 
added in *ti<c: ibe Vau in 15;3»^; ibe Van ia is3*~nn: ^ 
Van abo in 10:3 ; in vss'znn ; in tamti : the Than in ncorB-' 
(In truth thi« form or nouna appeus to be altogelber poetical ; Haaj 
examp^M of which niaj be bund in Gla^ Phil. Sac p. 209 ; all of 
them, howRTcr, from the poetic and prophetic boiAs.) "The Via 
in intran ; in in^tan- The deficient are Yod in rP n-um; an io 
TOition for cnn stban : The Vaa in n'rrr: ft* in?m ; so also the 
word 33V io deficient in (he ver«e ■;;:a ■^'^■^ ^3 tns: ; tor the ptinea 
of the propbetJi cannot be suspected of erring in gramoMlical or 
orthographicaJ accuracy ; but the necessity of the verse and a pro- 
per regard to harmony so required it." Asakb. in Mantissa Dissert 
ad Libr. Cosai a Bi'tTonno edit. Basil, 1660, p. 412. To tbew 
eumplcR one might add from the same canticle 13 twic« in "OSS; 3 
epitbentic in iriiOOiM, paragogic iu ^IKT'. 

Concerning the gloaaes or foreign words, which occur in the lle- 
lirew poetry : in ihe present state of the Hebrew language, it is dit 
ficult to pronounce on the ruins, as it were, of neighbouring and cOD- 
ti^mporafy dialects ; since possibly those words which are commonly 
taken lor Chaldaic (£>t instance) might have been cominoD to botk 



languages ; on the contrarj, some of ihoae, which more rarely occur, 
and the etymology of which we are ignorant about, may have been 
borrowed from the neighbouring diaJects. Since, however, there 
are some words which more fretjucnlly occur in the poetical remains, 
and which are not elaewhere to be found but in the Chaldee ; 
we may reasonably conjecture concerning these, thai they have been 
introduced into the Hebrew, or at least, aller becoming obsolete in 
common language, might be again made use of: such are the follow- 
ing: -(3(a3on),Q-Op (truth), MJffl (he increased), n30 (he praised), 
I|pT (he lifted up), piy (in the Hebrew pia), (he pressed), etc. Ob- 
serve Moses, however, in the exordium of his last benediction, Deut. 
xxxiii. has he not also frequently admitted of Chaldaisms ? What is 
nn«T whicli again occurs ver. 21. Whatisaan? in both form and 
Benac Chaldaic, What m ? a word scarcely received into com- 
mon use among the Hebrews till aflcr the Babylonish captivity ; es- 
pecially since the Hebrew abounded in synonymous terms, expres- 
sive of the Law of God. (But perhaps this last word in this place 
is rightly suspected to be an error. See Kennicott, Dissert I. on 
the Hebrew Text, p. 427; and Hodbigant in loc.) Isaiah, howev- 
er, elegantly adopts the Chaldaic form, speaking of Babylon, in the 
word namn, which in the Hebrew would be nanTa, Chap. xiv. 4. 
Not less appositely on the same subject does the Psalmist introduce 
the word iriiin. Psalm cxKXvii. 3, which is the Chaldaic for 1:^?>11D, 
as the Chaldean paraphrast himself allows, who renders it by the sy- 
nonymous term «;iTa, as elsewhere he renders the word VV'fi ; (see 
Ezek. xxvi. 12. xxix. 19. xxxviii. 12, 13,) nor indeed do the other 
interpreters produce any thing to ihe purpose. Some instances of 
grammatical anomalies in the gloats have been detected ; such arc 
the following, Syriac or Chaldaic : ^d for "^i Paal. cxvi. thrice ; ciii. 
five times ; also in Jer. xi. 15. tm for ^\ Psal. cxvi. 12. ]■• as a 
termination plur. nom. masc. for D>, Job iv. 2. xxiv. 32. xxxi. 10. 
and frequently elsewhere ; also Prov. xxxi. 3. Lam. iv. 3. Ezek. 
xxvt. IS. Mic. iii. 12. 

" nnN, the Samaritan has Wit, in the Arabic form, aan, iTama, 
are Chaldaic as welt as Arabic. 13'^bb^n, but this word xeems to 
have followed the etymology of the Arabic verb VVn, he bound, he 
ltd captive : whence the Septuaginl emoyayovtts ^fioi ; and the 
Chaldaic tKTTS, he carried away taptivc." Lowth and Hunt. 



31ft mm* «* Lcmm m 

ncbrn Dialrrta, 
Thai ihe Ilebren langiMgc, like the Gre«k, was di'vKied lOM 
rarioti$ dia.lecu, my one who hae iDvcstigaled ibe subject, can doubc 
for four hundred jears a part of the n^iiioa liret] in Eg'ypt, uadti 
tbe taduence of the climate, castoms, and language of tlwt countrj ; 
while the remaining part resided among the Nomadic iribes of Ara- 
bia «ikI Paleatine, and were subject to an iallueacc of a totally dif 
ferent kind. In such circumMances, it was impossible that the lan- 
guage of tbe different porta of tbe nation should remain in all re*' 
pects the same. Afler tbe Hebrews had settled in Palestine, cir- 
cumatances still contributed to make a diiersilj of dialects in the 
several districts; for ibose who lived at the north and bordered on 
the Syrians, were under a very different influence from tlioee who 
lived at the south and bordered on tbe Arabians atid Philistines; 
and it should be rp:ollecled that there was then no press, do period- 
ical or popular literature, to counteract the tendency to provincial- 
iams. Thus in Judg. 1'2: 6, we find that the Cphraimites protioaiuy 
ed nlj'sc for P^'so ; the words t^y , o^r , and y';j , are all vcrhs of 
the same meaning and the same grammatical form, hut varying io 
the final consonant in conlbrmity to different dialects. Moaes use* 
Kin and ->ya for «-n wid r.-iirj (Gen. 3: 15. 94: 14); iijT •" 
n^t* (Gen. l9:8),etc. ; and the'conversation between David' and 
Abigail (1 Sam. xxv.) affords proof of a difference of dialect loo pal- 
pable to escape the dullest car. Various other examples might be 
adduced, but these are sufficient for our present purpose. 

Among these various dialects, some one (according to the anal- 
ogy of other languages) would be niosi prevalent as the language of 
books, and, with the occasional admission of words from other dia- 
lects according to the circumstances of different writers, would be- 
come the language of literature in distinction from that of popular 
intercourse. Of this difference between the papular and literary 
dialect we have an e:(ample in Ex. 16; 15. When the children of 
Israel saw the manna, they said ; Kin [S , Jfhat is this .' But in 
the written language of the Hebrews, the word for what is uiiifbnu- 
ly nD , and 'jd in this sense is Aramaean. (See Eichhoni, Einlei- 
tungin das ftlte Test., Band I. SS. 71—87). S. 

These remarks may throw some light on the poetic diction of the 
Hebrews. It is the design of the poet to elevate hjs style by a selee- 
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tion of words thai have not been vulgarized by popular use ; and the 
nature and objnct of his composition give him greater liberties in 
this respect than are allowed to other writers. The Greeks have 
availed themselves of this license to a grf^ater extent than the writers 
of any other nation ; for their language exhibits an unexainpled 
richness of dialect. Poets use this privilege most frciinrntly ; histo- 
rians occasionally resort to it; but didactic writers and orators sel- 
dom venture upon it, because, aiming at popular instruction or popu- 
lar eflect, they are obliged to conforin their language more to popu- 
lar uirage. This liberty is taken by the Hebrew writers : and we 
accordingly find some peculiar forms in the Hebrew Inngiiage com- 
mon to the historian and the poets, but used more frequently by the 
latter than the former ; and some which seem appropriated to poe- 
try. The privilege in question extends it-wlf not only to contempo- 
raneous dialects of the same language, but particularly to antique 
form.i; and often to forms borrowed from foreign languages. (See 
Lowth's Note above). 

Of the forms common to the hislorinns and poets, the use of the 
paragogic letters i, \ and 3, may be mentioned asexamples. (Com- 
pare Gen. I: 24. 31: 39. 3: 4, et al. with Ps. 50: 10. Is. 56: 0. Ezek. 
xvi. Pa. 101: 5. Prov. 28: 16. Is. 26: 11). These forms, however, 
seldom occur in prose, except in the more ancient historical books ; 
and they appear for the most part to be archaisms adopted by the 
poets. 

Of the diction appropriate to poetry, the moat concise and satis- 
factory view which ! have ever seen, is given by Professor Stuart, 
in his Hebrew Chrestoraathy (p. 195), to which the student is refer- 
red. I will here add a list of a few poetic words, with the corres- 
ponding words of a cognate language, that the reader may see that 
the Hebrew poets, as well as the Greek, made a free use of dialects. 
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It may be proper to add, that some of the poetic forms are oc- 
cssionally found (though rarely) in prose ; and that they most ir» 
quenily occur in the lyric poetry. 

" The peculiar ditUon of Hebrew poetry," says Professor Siutrt, 
" is displayed in the choiet of words ; in the meaning assigned to 
theiu ; and in Ihe forms which it gives them. 

(a) The choice of words. Thus a;^3« instead of en« , Mm; 
nn« instead of mis, to tome; riyn instead of ■\3't, worrf; tnjj in- 
Etead oit^^y, former time; ninn instead of D^n, loater. 

(i) The meaning of Kords. E. g. ^''sH strong (oi God; t™ 
strong, Ibr bull; HTn^ the itnly, the darling, for life ; tiO^'' Josrph, 
for the nation of Israel, etc. 

(r) The forms of iBords. E.g.nilrK instead of t3'"n';« , God: 
run instead of r\'7\ , to be ; D^oa" instead of D^ , nations : niJlJ 
instead of D^S'jj, years ; riD' instead of &^a'< , (iayi; ^sa instead of 
"[H., front; 'jbn" instead of "jb^, he will go. 

{d) In poetry, several grammntiral forms are peeuHar. E. g. 
paragogic H— is suffixed to nouns in the absolute state ; i_ and V 
are suffixed to nouns in relgimen ; Sa_ fiuffix is used instead of n_ 
them, their : in"'- and Vli- instead of l^_ his ; '3*^ fem. instead 
off- thine ; p_ and ^_ plur, instead of B^_." 



Dr. Lowth intimates that these pcculjaritiea of diclion were 
adopieil by the Hebrew poets, as by the poets of other nations, that 
they might conform ihtiir sentences to the laws of verKiticatioR. 
This may be true ; but the supposition does not appear necessary to 
account for the fact. The trammels of versification are never the 
only cause of the peculiarities of poetic diction. They are nflener 
chosen for the sake of ornament or harmony ; to give an air of anti- 
quity and grandeur to the style, which may distinguish it from the 
language of common life ; and to enable the poet to gire vent to his 
excited feelings, which he might labour in vain to express in the 
customary way. The poetry of the Hebrews is the poetry of a 
primitive and simple nation, a nation of shepherds; it is peculiarly 
the poetry of lolly conceptions and excited feelings, which could 
scarcely be confined by the trammels of verse ; and to attribute to it 
a regular system of versification, seems to be attributing to it that 
which is incompatible with its nature, and an invention of much later 
times. Is it likely that the most ancient people in the world, whose 
minds were in a slate of childlike excitement, would think of count- 
ing syllables and measuring lines, while struggling to express the 
simple feelings of their hearts 7 The regular return of the same 
measure sctems to have been first introduced in order to adapt poetry 
to music ; but in ancient times the poet and the musician were the 
flame ; the anthor of the song was the composer of the music which 
accompanied it ; and each piece having its appropriate harmony, 
there was no necessity for that regular return of the same measure, 
which is indispensable where diflferent words are to bo sung to the 
same tune. Hence, in all nations, there is poetry and song long be- 
fore there is a regular system of versification ; and the minstrel al- 
ways precedes the versifier and the musician. 

It is beyond alt doubt that there was a certain rythmical confor- 
mation of sentences in the Hebrew |X5etry, (and .wmetimes, indeed, 
something like rhyme may be discovered, as in Samson's riddle, 
Judg, 14: 14.); but this was free and unfettered, the offspring of 
nature, not of art, and consisting principally ofa paruUelisni of sen- 
timent, or thought ; of which no author 1ms treated more satisfacto- 
rily than Lowth, (see Lect. XVIII— XX). It is true that there iti 
regular versification in Arabic, the sister dialect of the Hebrew; but 
this is evidently of comparatively recent origin. Sir William Jones, 
indeed, pronounces it very ancient (Comment, p. 60) ; but he him- 
telf allows that the first Arabic writer on the subject of verse ts 



Ferahid, wlio lived in the tetiili century of ihe Cbnatian en. Voa 
it eeem probable, then, lliat (be ait could bare existed long betm 
ibe lime of Christ ? Pococke (Spec. Hist. Arab. p. I6<t) affirms.M 
the auiboriiy of two Arabic writers, AUcphad and JalaJoddiD, thil 
the an was recent among ibem : and (his opinion is cotkfiniiiMi hf 
the &ct that the Arabic prosody depends on the ntaimatiait, or 
doubling of the final sjllable ; an invention of no eery ancient due. 
(See Eichborn on Jones's ComrDeut. p. 61. Note). 

Il doce seem, that if there had been a regular fiyaleni of rerafr 
cation among ihe ancient Elebrewa, Bome traces of it would attO be 
perceptible ; bnt it has hiliierlo eluded alt the attempts of tbe nort 
able and zealous inquirers to detect it. Some gf tbe Rabbins and 
Cbriatian fathers have maintained that the Hebrew poetry pofr 
sesses all tlte variety and regularity of metre exhibited by the Greek; 
but they hate offered no proof, and their usual niode of inveitijat 
ing and pronouncing on such subjects affords us but little aec4inty 
fiir the correctness of ibeir decision. Tbe ro'>at recent and aUa 
writers on the subject are Greve, Sir William Jones, AnLao, aiHl 
Bellerman. The two former make the metre depood on tbe ^manti' 
ty or syllabic measure, afler the analc^y of the Arabic and Greek ; 
while the latter rest it on the actents, aissuming tbe tooe-syUable to 
be always long, and the others short. The last is tbe xiLoat plausi- 
ble theory, as the train of accents is undoubtedly more ancieat thai 
the Maaoretic punctuation. (See E. J. Greve, IJltiiiia CapiU Lihci 
Jobi, etc. Davent. 1788-91, P. I. II. Sir WiUiain Jonea, Com- 
ment, pp. 55 — 59. CO. Anton, Conjectura de Metro llebraeortua, 
etc. Lips. 1770. 4to. Bellerman, Versuch ueber die Metrik der He> 
braeer, etc. Berlin, 1813, 8vo). The opinion which I have adopts 
ed, is on tbe whole favoured by Lowth ; and it is strongly defended 
by Michaelis, Herder, and De Wette. (Michaelisand Rosenmtteller 
in loc.; Herder, Briefe, Tb. I. SS. 15U— 51, and UeLst, Tb. 1. SS. 
18—35; De Wette, Commenlar ueber die Ps. Einleit. SS 46— 
67). S. 

[B. p. 34,] IteireK pTOnuneialioa and quantity. 

That it is impossible now to ascertain the real quantity of He> 
brew syllables and the true rhythm of*Hebrew poetry, is suUkjently 
proved by the very unsalisfacLory and inconsistent results lo vhicb 
all learned men have come, who have attempted to investigate the 
subject. [ am Inclined to think, however, that Lowth is too aeveie 



in hii remarkB od the Masoretic punctaation. The Hebrew ceaaed 
to be B iivitig language sometime during the captivity (Neh. 8: 7, 8), 
perhaps 500 B. C. ; but as the book of the law was constantly read 
to the people by the priests in the original, it js highly probable lliat 
the ancient pronunciation was preserved, with a good degree of pu- 
rity, in the sacerdotal class. This supposition is confirmeil when we 
consider the high leneration of the Jews for every thing connected 
with their law ; their strong allachment to its most minute details ; 
and the hatred and contempt with which they were viewed by other 
nations, which tended only to unite them more firmly among them- 
selves, and increase their love for every thing which they could call 
their own. Though the present system of vowel-points was not com- 
pleted till about the eighth century of the Christian era, it was com- 
menced much earlier. In very ancient times, while the traditionary 
pronunciation was still fresh in the recollection of the learned Jews, 
manuscripts were probably written with the vowel-pointa annexed 
only to the more doubtful words ; as is the case at the present day 
with Arabic manuscripts written for common use. The Alexandri- 
an tranelators, who flourished at least three centuries before Christ, 
ID many cases agree with the present Masoretic punctuation in their 
mode of spelling proper names, though they frequently depart from 
it, and are by no means uniform or cousisient with themselves ; an 
appearance which seems to indicate that they used manuscripts gen- 
erally without vowels, but pointed in some places like those which 
exist at the present day. A similar appearance is exhibited in the 
Ilexapla of Origen, where the Hebrew words of the Old Testament 
are represented by Greek characters ; and the testimony of Jerome 
to the same point is quite explicit. On Habakkuk 3: 5, he remarks : 
" Pro eo quod nos traostulimus mortem, in Hebraeo tres lilterae aunt 
positae 131 absque ulla vocali ; quae si legantur dahar verbuTa sig- 
nificant, si lieber, pfstim." On the other hand he asserts respecting 
Gen. 47: 31, that his manuscript read nun, bed, and not ntan, staf; a 
distinction which could be made only by vowel-points of some kind. 
" Hoc loco quidam frustra simulant, adorasse Jacob sumtnitatem 
sceptri Joseph, quod videlicet honorans filium potestatem ejus adora- 
verit, cum in Hebraeo ntullum aliter legatur ; et adoravit Lsrael ad 
caput lechtU." (See also Jerome in Jer. 9: 23 ; Episl. ad Evagr. 
120 ; Quaest. in Gen. 26: 12. 36; 24). 

The peculiarity of the Masoretic punctuation is an evidence of 
its genuioeness. It a quite diSereat from the Towel-syslem of tb» 
41 
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in tite conceit of the Jewish icbolars «f a faaifaafooa a^e. 

Tbe inie pranonciatMa ms pnbMj pnatned froM the fr« ■ 
Ibe acbools «f the iwiests ; and to pKrew ka beuig Idm, ibe wjnw - 
loMB Jewi deriMd one eqwidieBt after ■wifaer, u rapicaet k* acc*- 
mel; as poMtble the minoiest rarieties of mmmI, tS tfacf bw^hl 
tkeir paaeantioo to its preieat Mate, in whjck il exhibit* tbe ma* 
cvioafl, iueel7>adjuRed, and complele Fovet«nMn ta be foond ■ 
an* Ungm^. So far from bein; nnniiuica] and ban^ as Ot. 
Lowih bStru, 1 hardly know a language mare 
and flowing, than the Hebrew with tbe 
am lar from soppoan^ thit wc proBoCBce the lanena^ as die ■>• 
cifrm Hebrews did : but 1 beliere tre approach il as neatiT as we do 
the pronunciatioo of tbe ancient Greeks and Romans; and, indeed, 
as the vowel-eystem is much more complete ind perfect, we pn>ba% 
come much nearer to the trae Hebrew pranunciation than lo fha 
Greek or Latin. (See MichaeUs in loc.: BeUernun, Versuch, ait; 
DeWette, Comment. Einleit.S.ST £; Eichhoro, Einteittiog, Band I. 
8. 224 If. ; Gesenius, Vorrede zum Woerterbach, and Gescbicbte dcr 
Hebr. Spracbe und Bchrift, SS. 48—56.) & 

[C. p Xi.] Jfuiniif q/'-^ittre. 
nOT, he rut of, he pruned, namely, the superfloaas and loi»- 
riant branches of trees. Hence nniTSt, a. brimrk,ot imig ; rrvavs, 
a pruning-hook. Also he sjitiff, or rhanted; he ml hia vdce by the 
notes in singing, or divided it. til- signifies singing with tbe toke 
(vocaJ music) : jj; to play upon an instrument. -i^T implies either 
vocal or instrumental melody. Thus •^••aj liota rj-^ra (we 
Pa. Ixvii. 1) I think means a metrical song, aceompamed milk mi- 
lie. Thus I suppose •^imo to denote nieasurr, or nambers, what 
the Qrecks called pvfifiov. It may also be more immediately tefer- 
red to tbe former and original aense of the root, as signifying, a po- 
em eut into ihort scnienres, and pruned from every luxuriancy of ex- 
pression, which is a distinguishing characteristic of the Hebrew po- 
etry. Prose composition is called nnibo, hjose ot free, diSiiaed with 
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no respect to role ; like a wild tree, luxuriaDt oa every aide iit iis 
leaves and branchea ; Metrical language \a n^TSl, cut and pruned 
on every side iato seateocea, like braaches, disiribuied ioto a cer- 
tain fonn and order ; as vines, whicli the vine-dresser corrects with 
his pruning knife, and adjusts into form. Lowth. 

The correctness of this etymology is qncsIJODed by Michaelis, 
GeseniuH, and De Wette ; but they propose no better one to supply 
its place. S. 

[O. p. 35] Cainciilinti i^wrtatnd nxMUM. 

That ihe nature of Hebrew poetry requires every verse to con- 
tain a complete scaliment, is put beyond doubt by the alphabetic 
poems. 

[E. p. 3C.] Helrttai and jh^it pvctry. 

This remarkable characteristic of Hebrew poetry is very happily 
illustrated by an author already quoted (Lect. II. Note B), in a 
comparison between the Hebrew and Arabic poetry. 

" Arabica poesis inatar est loeminae fuco iliitae et nionilibus 
onustae, in cuius cuitu plurima quidem splendent, adeo ut forniae 
nalurali noceanl, sed non omnia aeque sunt pretiosa, iino, ubi dili- 
gentius cxploraveris, plcraque vcl adulterioa, vel ab aliis tnuluo sum- 
ta, <]\iod in ipsa luxurie paupertatem quandam arguit. Hebraea 
vero, tanquam coelestis quaedam Musa, in veste gemmis stellata in- 
cedit. Hiuc explicandum est, quod non dubito, quin omi 
vaveritia, quotquot unquam poema aliquod Arabicum lat 
turn legistts, quodque Hebraeorum v 
videlicet, Arabum carmina in alium 
poaee placere, nisi forte versio sit mel 
in ipso carmine obscuri vel iuepii ins 
Hebraeorum vero poesis iia putcra ei 
dem versionibus omnia e 
men opt in 
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n nisi ex inicrvallo accedani." 
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praesiantiam demonstrat, 
sermonem con versa nunquam 
rica, vel talis, in qua quidquid 
t, praetereatur aut emendetur. 
t, ut ne in languidiaaimis qui- 
et venustHs evanescat, et la- 
ae, ad german&m cius pulcri- 
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NOTES Oy LECTCRB IT. 

(A. p. 3S ) M«i„ing .y lire nd r-v?: 
i^Ti, be likmtd, he armpartd, be fp^kt ut yiiriiUti ; ik tMrnJ 
procerbt, tmlauti grace and pointed, a (omp»titiam trm^^adai 
mtk ^guTtS uid fompariiens : also be mitd, be «is« emHit, kc 
poiutitd dominion and aitthcrity ; delegated, perhapB, and vicarmi 
in tU original and TesUicted sense, wbenoe at faM it wu takes won 
laxly, as referring to any kind of dooiinioa. Tbe eUer amaM 
of Abraham, wbo presided over his binilj, was eenawl; ealed 
ii— »^Bt-iD3 -^isn. Gen. isir. 2. He waa in &et a. Memd it 
[he place of hia maxter, and repreaenliiig him bj a ddegaied uok^ 
ity ; whence there is evidently a relation between tbe two JMript- 
tatioos of th'ta root, conflisting in this circomstance, tb*l both the 
parabolical image, and the Meward or deputy, are irim imimmiii 
Vi|p^ is therefore a composition eleTaied and grave, we i gh ty and 
powerful, highly ornamented with comparisons, figures, and nmte- 
ry ; tiuch is the style of the Psalms, the prophets, and tbe book of 
Job. It in a diction, which under one image or exemplar tochide! 
many, and may euiily be transferred to erery one of tbe sojne kntd; 
which is in general the nature of proverbs ; it is in fine, any seii- 
Icncc or axiom excellently or gravely uttered, concise, and confined 
to a certain form or manner : as is evident irom 1 Sam. kxJv. 14 ted 
from many examples in the Prot-erhs of Solomon. Lowth. 

In Hebrew the verb ida has two principal meanings . I) to rwfc; 
2) to compart. From the second are derived the collateral mean- 
ings; to make a compariMm, or speak a parable ; to utter a proe- 
erb ; to speak in figurative language ; and hence the word came to 
denote the use oS highly ornamented and pnttir diction of every sort. 
According to Gesenius (in verb.), these different significations t^ 
pear to be derived from the pritnitive nieauing, to pUue ; in Arabic 

\mjO and V^. to plate one's self before another, to do Aim km- 
age; hence, \) aaaKWe, to make one render obtdimcr ; 2) to plate 
Opposite ; and thcuce, to compare, to resemble, to make a com- 
paritm. 

In thia manner the Hebrew noun >in and the Arabic yi« 
came to signify a resemblmicr, a comparison : a parable : a proverb ; 
figurative language in general ; and therefore, a song, or poem. In 
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the Bible it sometimea appears to have a restricted meaning, anil is 
used to denote didactic poetry (see Lect, XXIV.) in distinction 
from poetry more highly ornamented (^^a), as 1 Kings 5; 12. Pror. 
1: 1. But generally, all sorts of poems, whether prophetic, trium- 
phal, elegiac, or satirical, are called C^;s:);, on account of their fig- 
urative style. Compare Num.21: 27."s'xiii. XKiv. Ps. 49: 5. Isa. 
14: 4. Heb.9:l3. The same latitude uf signification is found in the 

Syriac \iAiD and the Chaldee VnO. In Arabic the word |\Lm?I 
denotes verses. 

5 

The word rn^f; {in Arabic lA^.^, a comparison or allegory) 
from the verb Tin (in Arabic o\^, to benti, to Ir.avt the. direct 
Viay), properly signifies an intricate or romplirateii sentence, some- 



thing which rG<]uire!> ingenuity and acuteness to solve ; an enigma, 
or riddle. The word is applied to pointed and striking proverbs, the 
language of which is purposely rendered somewhat ambiguous and 
intricate, in order to arrest and fix the attention, (Prov. 1:6); to 
visions, or the more obscure intimations of the divine will, (Num. 
12: 8) ; to the more intricate sort of parables, (Ezek. 17: 2) ; and to 
the more solemn and elevated kinds of poetry. (Ps. 49: 5. 78: 2. 
Compare Hab. 2: 6). 

The proposing of enigmas for the mutual trial of skill, on occca- 
eions of visits and festivals, was a very favourite amusement among 
the Orientals, nor was it unknown to the ancient Latins, (Anl. Gell. 
Noel. Att. Lib. XII. 2. 6. Compare Lib. XVIIl. 2. 111). Samson, 
on his marriage festival, knew no more acceptable mode of amusing 
his guests than by propounding to them a riddle, which he gave out 
in verse, and with chime at least, if not in rhyme ; and of which they 
gaye a solution in the same style, (Judg. 14: 14, 18. Compare 
Herder, Geist, Th, II. S. 263). The Queen of Shebn seems to 
have made a like trial of Solomon's wisdom (I Kings 10: 1) ; and 
the sharp contests of this sort between that wise king and Hiram 
king of Tyre, are much celebrated by Josephus, (Antiq. VIII. 5: 4). 
Similar amusements among the Eihiopiaus, Egyptians, and Grouks, 
are described by Jablonsky (Pantheon Aegypt. Proleg. Sec. 4H); 
and reference to the same custom is made by Mohammed in the 
Coran (xw. 35). 

Enigmas of some sort are very frequent in the Oriental didactic 
poetry, (as ProT. xxx. xxxi. Compais Herder, Briefe, Th. I. S. 167 



a. tad Deist, Th. II. S. 366 C); uid nmetfaiiif of nwy Bocklk 
auBc character ia aofnetimea fband in tbe highest oad naM mUnt 
pro[rf>etic poetry. A remarkable eiample occbts in I». xxi. II. 
12, wliich ii thas explaiaed bj Ro««ninDdieT : 

" Quod loco lesaiano a Uichaek nHiimemaraio, XXI. 1*2, W>- 
tar, aeni^a tecte prapheticum dici potesi. ladacuntnr Mtuma 
tempore communis alicaius cum poputo Uebraico calamitatk, quae- 
rentes ex Tate qui custodis sive vigilis peraoaa sistirar, 
lempestas leta caJamitosa, noctis imagme expressa, sK dtmlofa 

Ad me clamator ri Srira : 
Costaa. quid d« node f 
CiwtiM, quid de noclB ? 

retuDl respoQsum : 

nV^V tvt iRa unit 

V«nit malulinDiD, etjamqiK ooi. 
Cuius aenigmatis sensum optime exponit Hieroktmus : Venit mane 
populo ineo, et nox genii Idumaeorum : illis praebebo lucem, tos id 
tenebris derelioquam." (Compare Michaelis and RoseDinaeller 'a 
be.) S. 

(B. p. 3!).] Vnian <if pottry, mviic, and daiaing anang tkt anaoiU. 

In the infancy of all nations, poetry, mu>iic, and dancing are inti- 
mately connected, and It is very seldoin that any one of these aria ii 
exercised separately from the others. Such a separation requires an 
advanced, and considerably refined, slate of society. Among all 
wild people these are the natural expressions of joy i and in all their 
festivals we find that their songs were accompanied with music and 
dancing. For example, Miriam at the Red Sea, (Ex. 15: 20) ; Jepb- 
tha's daughter, (Judg. 1 1: 34) ; the Israelitish women who celebrat- 
ed David's victory, (1 Sam. 21: 11). The religious worship of the 
Hebrews was celebrated with dances ; and the practice was con- 
tinued among them to a very late period. (2 Sam. 6: 14. Ps. 149: 3. 
150:4. Jer, 31:4, la. Lam, 5: 15. Compare Herder, Geist, Th. 
II. S. a44 ff.) S. 

[C. p. 39.] Poitt anciiatly drnomirutlcd sages and praphtU. 

As poets were the first moral instructers of mankind, it was ver; 
comnton in ancient tjm«s (o denominate them wUt men or sagts ; 
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Utd tlMt too after they bod ceased to be moral instructers. Com- 
pare the following quotation from the son of Sirach and Auacreon. 

£oqai Xdyot iv naiiilif avrwr, 

' Ex^tljovvtf; fit'it] fiovatKiuii, 

j^trtyovftmOi tnti *V ypa^ij. Ecclus, xVii. 4. 

'Podoy^oig Si k' 'AifQodUtt 

JJaija ibii' Zoqbir naXrhcit. Anacreon, L. I. 22. 
Compare Pindar, Islh. V. 36, and Scholiast in loc. 

JUtl-fiav Si 2oqima'ii 

^i6<; tKUti npoB/JdUoi' atptiofiiroi. 
Od which the Scholiast observes ; aof lorcr; fitv xai aofoii; tkiyov 
Tovg noiTiiug. " Poetae et priores multo fueruni, (philosophic) et 
ante natum philoMphiae nomen pro sapienlibus habebantur," Lac- 
tantius, Lib. V. 5. Ileman and Ethan, the sons of Mahol, whose 
wisdom is so much celebrated; (1 Kings 4. 81, compare 1 Chron. 
2: 6), were poets, if we may judge from the titles of Ps. i.ssxviii. 
Lxxxix. As poetry was supposed to be the effect of divine in- 
spiration {see Lect. II. Note B), poets were very generally denom- 
inated prophets. So Miriam and Deborah are both called prophetes- 
ses (Ex. 15: 20. Judg. 4: 4). So the pfalmisi.-t appointed by David 
are said to prophesy Kith Ike harp, with psa/fries, etc. ( I Chron. 35: 
I — 7). (Lowth and Michaelia in loc. Compare Herder. Geist, 
Th. II. S. 61 ; Eichhorn, Einleitong, Band V. SS. 23. 24). S. 

[D. p. 40.] Jncitni vstt nfponry. 
In this Note I have inserted the quotations from ancient authors, 
-which Lowth has adduced in illustration of his position, and the 
remarks of Michaelis and Gregory on the same subject. S. 

TTiis matter is well explained by isidorus, however rashly some 
learned men may have taken it. " It is well known," says he, " that 
among the Greeks, as well as among the Latins, metrical composi- 
tion was much more ancient than prose. Every species of knowl- 
edge was at first contained in poetry 1 it was long before prose com- 
position flourished. The first man among the Greeks, who compos- 
ed in prose, was Pherecydes Syrius ; among the Romans, A ppius 
CwcuB first published a work in prose against Pyrrhus." Isidob. 
HisPAL. Orig, Lib. 1. 27. 

"ThelawsofCharondas were sung at banquets among the Athe- 
nians, as HermippUB relates." Alhen. Lib. XIV. 3. See Bentley's 
Dissertations on Phalaria, p. 373. 




" Why are laws called canticles t but that before alphabetical 
writing was invented, the laws used to be sung, that they might bo 
preserved in rememhruncf; ? as la the custom sUJl among' (he Agv 
thyrsi," Proh. S. 19. Q. 28. Lowth- 

Possibly laws, which are in the sententious style, were original- 
ly precepts of equity and morals, and in course of lime ac<)iii.ed au- 
thority in the courts of justice. There is much of this proverbial 
style in the ancient German laws : and I am assured by good author- 
ity, in those of f^iveden also. Moses himself is so sententious and 
compact, and pays so much attention to brevity in many of his lairs, 
that he seems to have adopted into his code some well-known pio> 
verbs, containing the general princi^des of equity ; of this I think 
there is an instance in Exod. xxiit. 5, in which there is a point and 
antithesis, more resembling the familiarity of a proverb than the dip 
nity of a statute. To the example of the Lusitanians, we may add 
one more recent of the Swedes, who in the year 1748 publiabed 

After the estraordinary revolutions of Germany, and the disp«^ 
sion of that people into different colonies, it is not surprising ihat 00 
monuments of the poetical records of our ancestors should remain. 
Scandinavia and Iceland have been more fortunate in this respect; 
there the records of their most ancient transactions are Iraditiondlf 
preserved to this day. These instances of a practice so agreeable to 
that of the Hebrews, existing among a people so remote, serve to 
prove the great similarity in the human mind throughout all the cooo- 
tries of the globe, and show that the most natural and early mode of 
preserving facts, has been by verses committed to memory, ratha 
than by written documents. What Pococke relates of the Arabs, ap- 
plies perhaps more directly to the present subject. " ft scenes," be 
says, " to be entirely owing to their poetry, that so copious a lan- 
guage is preserved in a perfect state. Among other commendatioiu 
of their poetry, they enumerate this, that both the purity of the Ara- 
bic language, and the propriety and elegance of their pronunciation, 
have owed their preservation entirely to it. Ebn Phares observes, 
that the Arabic poems serve in the place of commentaries, or ann&U, 
in which are recorded the series of their genealogies, and all the facta 
of history deserving of remembrance, and from which a knowledge 
of the language is to be collected." Michaelis. 

However the antiquity of Ossian's poems, as exhibited to the pub- 
lic, may be doubted, it is certain that there exists in the Highlands 



ef Scotlantl many remains of the ancient historical ballads, which, 
though ill all probability of a much luler dute than the age of Ossian 
ia pretended to be, arntain many marks of wild genius, and I am in- 
formed from good auttiority, furnished Mr. Macpherson with the bulk 
of his materiala. GREOORf. 

To these testimonies concerning the early use of poetry, I will 
ndd a remarkable passage of Plutarch, which states summarily many 
fectH relating to this circumstance. " The use of reason seems to 
resemble the exchange of money : that which is good and lawful, is 
generally current and well known, and passes sometimes nt a higher 
and sometimes at a lower voiue. Thus, there was a time when the 
Btamp and coin of all reasoning or composition was rerse and song. 
Even history, philosophy, every action and passion, which required 
grave or serious diacussinn, was written in poetry and adapted to 
music. For what at present few will attend to, was then by all men 
thought an oliject of importance ; 6y plou/^kmea and by hird-catth- 
trs, according to Pindar. Kor such was the inclination for poetry 
at that period, that they adapted their very precepts and instructions 
to vocal and instrumentdl music, and exhorted, reproved, and per- 
suaded by failles or allegories. The praises also of their gods, their 
prayers, and thanksgivings after victory, were a]! composed in verse ; 
some through the love of harmony, and some through custom. It 
is not therefore that Apollo envies the science of divination this or- 
nament, nor did he design to haniiih from the Tripos his beloved 
muse ; he rather wished to introduce her as one who loved harmony 
and excited to it ; as one who was ready to assist the ^ncy and con- 
ception, and to help to produce what was noble and sublime, as 
most becoming and most to be admired." Plut. Inquiry tchi/ tht 
Piftlda note ceasts to tUlietr hrr oracles in vtrsf. Lowth. 

See this su))ject treated at Urge, Essat/s historical and moral by 
G. Gneoony, Essay I. On the progress of mantwrs, p. 31, 37, 39, 
40, 43. Oregort. 

We may add, that poetry is much less liable to be corrupted than 
prose. S(j faithful a preserver of truth is metre, that what ia liable 
to be changed, augmented, or violuted, almost daily in prose, may 
continue for ages in verse, without variation, without even a cliange 
iu the obsolete phraseology. Michaei.is. 



[E. p, 4S.] TiBo/M iRMiuaf ^ Vtn. 

fn Numbera 21: 37, the Seveaty trauslate C^a tiff ■<* 
to.'. Compare Jer. 4a: 45, 46. 

" Who iheae atigmatiils are (says Auguatin) is DM terj pb^ 
since there is no such appellation in our limguage (LAtin) ; nor » 
deed ia the word elsewhere found in the Holy Scriptores (dut B,k 
the Septuagint) ; but since (hey seem (o have been emplojnd ii 
singing a poetn, in which was celebrated a war that had been cm- 
ried on between the Amortles and llie Moabites, in whicb Seor, kjif 
of the Amorites, was victorious, it is not improbable ibat ibese enip 
matisis may have been tho»e whom we now call poets ; inasraoch » 
it is customary with poets lo mingle enigmas and f&bles in tlieir 
verses, by which they obscurely indicate realities : lor an eDignaii 
no other than a figurative mode of expression, upon the esplanatini 
of which depends our understanding tbe author." Quest- kIt. in 
Num. LowTH. 

This matter will appear clearer and more easy of conceptioo, if 
the distinction be rightly observed between the two diflerent signifi- 
cations of the word ^in ; the one more comprehensive, and indiul- 
ing nil kinds of poetry, on account of the figurative lang'uage; tba 
other peculiar to a certain kind of poetry, whicb is opposed to tha 
canticle or song. Our author, in the following page, seems to i|h 
prebend rightly of the word in this double sense ; but 1 tbus far diF' 
fer from him, that I think it ia not expressive of two particolai spe- 
cies of poetry, but in the one sense it means the whole genus, and 
in the other the particular species, which I just now pointed out. 
The Seventy have rendered this word very iWaiytyficttitnai; 'bliTi, 
or iimiHtudc, may indeed sometimes denote an enigma ; and if Aa- 
gQBlin has mistaken the meaning of the Septuagint, it is excusable, 
since, whatever might be his ability in other respects, a profowtd 
knowledge of Hebrew was certainly not among his excelleocies. 

MiCBAELlS. 

[F. p. iZ] ^nciint historical poma. 

In the time of Moses, the Hebrew had reached its highest point 
of refinement, and his age is oflen and justly styled the golden agt of 
the language. That it should have attained so much copiousneM 
and beauty without having been employed as ^writttn lanffvage jrte- 
vious to that time, is altogether improbable, not to say impossible. 
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The Oriental nations, by a tradition almost universal among them, 
attribute the invention of iellers to Seth, the son of Adam. (Goin- 
pare Eichhom, Einfeiluag, Band III. S. 8). 

Between Moses and Abraham, the founder oT the Hebrew na- 
tion, there is an interval of about 550 years; and about 2500 be- 
tween him and the earliest of the events which he records. That 
all the circumstances which he relates, the genealogy and history of 
BO many different families, the particular accounts of individuals, the 
various conversations which he details, should have been preserved 
without the use of writing, is, humanly speaking, impossible ; and 
Moses nowhere intimates that he received a knowledge of all the 
facta contained in his history by immediate revelation from God : on 
the contrary, he once at least introduces as authority a direct quo- 
tation from a book extant at the time when he wrote, {Num. 
ai: 14). 

That the Hebrews, then, had books in their own language before 
the time of Moses, may be considered certain ; and that he made 
use of them in composing his history, scarcely admits of doubt. 
The first eleven chapters of Genesis particularly (which bring the 
history down to the time of Abraham), appear to be a selection or 
compilation from very ancient records; and no finished Hebrew 
■cholar can avoid feeling a very striking diversity of style in these 
chapters, and a departure in almost all of them from the usual style 
of Moses. For the sake of trial, lei the student compare Gen. I: 
1 — 2: 3, with Gen. 2: 4 — 2.5 ; and both of these with some of the ac- 
knowledged compositions of Moses, for eitample, the third chapter 
of Exodus. These primeval records of God's dealings with man- 
kind in the Infancy of our race, from which Moses, under divine di- 
rection, compiled his history, may not improperly be viewed as the 
Bible of Ihe palriareks. Afler the history of Abraham commences 
(C. xii.), the narrative proceeds uniformly and regularly, as if from 
the pen of one writer, with the exception perhaps of the history of 
Esau's family (C. sxxvi), of the posterity of Judah (C. xxxviii.), and 
a few verses of some of the other chapters ; all which are apparently 
literal selections from the records of the several tribes to which they 
refer. (See Herder, Briefe, Th. I. 8. 38 ff; Eichhom, Einleitung, 
Band 111. S, 18 ff). 

But whatever may be thought of the existence of such a pa- 
triarchal Bible as I have supposed, one thing at least is certain, 
namely, that there were several historical poems in existence long 



belbrs the Ittnt of H<is<:», which he his UM^miued lo us, upparent- 
tjr in Uie rerjr h'ot<I8 in nhich they were ori^aallr composed. Of 
thew, the most aiiriem n the address of Lamech, (Gen. 4: ^, 34). 
The hialoriui havine mentioned Lantech, of the seed of Cain, tbe 
father of Jahnl, the tirsl who applied himself tn husbandry and p»» 
lunge ; of Jubul, the iuT'^Dior of musical in^trumenui ; and of T* 
bd-Cain, wlio first diseovi^red tite art of wnrkine metals : introducd 
thia addreee, as much as to asT, " Thi^ is the Lamech by whom, la 
Conc«raiiiz whom), this well-known tradilimial sonz was composed." 
It may be that we have only tbe first lines of the aong, and ih»l iS 
the wlicJc were preserved, ilie occasion of it would hare been more 
appnrc'Qt than it now is. As it stands, the most obrious explanatina 
set'inb to he, that La.aiech had killed a man who af^^iiulted him ; ud 
to quiet tbe appre tic anions of hi? wives, who euiertaiiKid fears for hit 
safety, he alleys that what he had done was done in self-defence, 
and that if Cain his ancestor, who had committed an unprovoked 
and aggravated nuirder, was to be areoged seven times on any oa> 
who would take his life, surely be, who had acted only on the delete 
sive, would be aveneed seventy and seven limes. 

The explanation of Herder is quite a different orte, but so ingeih 
ioua, that I think it deserves an insertion in this place. He m^ 
poses that the haughty and revengeful Lninech, overjoyed by tbe in- 
vention of metallic weapons by his son TubiU-Cai]), breaks out io 
this triuinphal song, boasting, that if Cain, by the providence of God, 
was to be avenged seven times, he, by means of the newly invented 
weapons, so much superior to any thing of the kind known at that 
lime, would be able to lake much heavier vengeance on those who 
injured him. (Herder. Oeist, Tli. I. S. *«). 

Tbe following are tlie remarks of Michaelis : 

" The Jews have indulged great liberty of fiction and cmjeo- 
ture concerning this passage, which has answered no other purpoM 
tlian to render it more perplexed to others ai-io, who were unable to 
digeiit their whimsical and al)3urd explications. To me tliere ie very 
little obscurity in the original ; for though we are necessarily igno 
rant of the name of the person who was murdered, I think it is nit 
ficiently plain that some person was murdered by Lamcch. I say 
person ; for what the Jews have feigned concerning the death of 
two persons, the one a youth, and the other a man, proceeds ^itire- 
ly from tbeir ignorance of the nature of the Hebrew poetry, and par- 
ticularly of tbe pataileiiam or repetition of certaiu members of iba 




sentences, which our author has explained in a very masterly n 
Der in the l!hh Lecture. Nor is there any more reason ti 
gui.sh between the youth and the man, thnn to suppose Hadah and 
Sillah other than the wives of Lamcch, who arc nieutioncd in the 
next line : 

" Uidnh and Sill&h bou ray voice, 
" Ye wive» of Lainech attend, etc." 
The truth is, Lamech had committed a murder : he re|»ents of the 
feet, but hopes, after ihe example of Cain, to escape with impunity, 
and with ihat hope he cheers his wives, who are anxious for his fate. 
It is not to be supposed that he addresed them in verse ; the sub- 
stance of what he said has been reduced to numbers for the sake of 
preservinif it ea.'iily in the memory. This poem therefure constitutes 
a pari of history known to the IsracJiies i and Moses intimales to 
what Lamech it relates, namely, not to the son of Seth, the fallier of 
Noah, but to this Lamech of the seed of Cain : whal hn adds is to 
this effect: "This Lamech.who was of the seed of Cain, is the same 
who complained to his wives in those well-known traditional vers- 
es, etc." 

" That Moses has preserved matiy relicsof this kind, is evident 
Irora the fragments of verse which are scattered throughout his wri- 
tings, and which are very distinguishable from his usual language." 

The only difficulty attending the explanation of tliis song arises 
from the use of the suffix pronoun ^, and the preposition b. That 
the suflii pronouns are takeu passipcly as well as arUurli/ is plain 
from Jer. 51 : 35. Ex. 20; 20. Isa. 56; 7, 21 : 2. Ps. 56: 13. etc, 
(See Stuart's Heb. Gram. § 472, 3d edit.) ; and that the preposition 
i often meana an arrounl of, propttr, is evident from Lev. 19; 28. 
Num. 6: 7. Isa. 14: 9, 15: 5. 30; 1. 36; 9. 60: 9, etc. 

The poetical piece which next occurs, is the address of Noah re- 
specting his sons (Gen. 9; 95 — 27), the meaning of which in suffi- 
ciently obvious. We next find the blessing of Isaac on his sons 
(Gen. 27; 27—29, 39, 40) ; and then the most sublime and elegant 
of all the remains of primeval poetry, the blessing of Jacob, (Gen. 
xlix.). We cannot stop here to go into an examination of this most 
interesting relic of antiquity ; which, as it stands in the English 
translation, is quite unintelligible. It may be sufficient to remark, 
that the old Nomadic patriarch gives a hosly but striking sketch of 
the character of each of his sons, generally by reference to the well- 
known qualities of some animal with which he compares them ; as- 
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signs them their location in the promised land ; and prapbMiaif 
glances at the condition of their descendants. These UesoBgi, ia 
feci, in the patriarchal limes, were equivalent to a will. The ««A 
of Jacob were constantly in the mind of Moses, when he praaoaaaei 
hia blessing on the tribes of Israel (Deut. xxxiii.) ; and the m 
pieces ought to be studied in connexion. (Compare Herdei, Briefe, 
Tk I- 8. 64 ff; Geist, Th, II. S. 179 ff). 

In Num. '31: 14, 15, there is a quotation from a triumphal taof 
of the Hebrews ; vs. 17, 18, the first stanzas of a song which ibe 
Hebrvws sung at the digging of a well ; and 37 — 30, the triiuii|ihat 
song of the Hebrews for their victory over the Amoritcs , a large 
part of which is made up of a. quotation from the triuiDphaJ song of 
the Amoriles on occasion of their conquest of Moab. This Song ii 
quoted by Jer. 48: 45, 46. 

To complete the collection of historical poems (rom the bookt of 
Moses, add the song by the Red Sea (Ex. 15: 1—21) ; and the ad- 
dresaes of Balaam (Num. xxiv. xxv.). These last are in the highest 
style of prophetic inspiration, and ibey appear to be the very wwds 
pronounced by Balaam, or an exact irimslatiun of them froin a kis- 
dred dialect. (See Lecl. XX. p. 174). & 
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(A. p. 4B.] Rhetmieal Jigurt, 

Comparison appears to be the Arst and most natural o 
ical figures. When at a loss to explain our meaning, we naturally 
apply to the associating principle to furnish an illustration ; and this 
seems almost an involuntary act of the mind. A Mrlapkar is a 
comparison, without the words indicating rei«roblance. When t 
savage experienced a sensation, for which he had as yet no name, 
he applied that of the idea which most resembled it, in wder to ex- 
plain himself. Thus the words expressing the faculties of (be mind 
are taken from sensible images, oa fancy from phantasma; idea in 
the original language means an image or picturt ; and toay has 
always been used to express the mode of attaining our end or detirt. 

There Is, however, another tea;«on for llie use of metaphorical 
language: when the mind is agitated, the associations are more 
strongly felt, and the connected ideas will more readily preaeot 



themselves, ihaa at another time. On this a. 
sion will frequently reject the words which simply express his 
thoughts, and, for (he sake of giving them more force, will make U!>e 
of images stronger, more lively, and more congenial to the lone of 
his mind. 

The principal advantage which the metaphor possesses over ihe 
simile or comparison, seems lo consist in the former transporting the 
mind, and carrying it nearer to the reality than the latter ; as when 
we say — " Achilles rushed like a lion," we have only the idea of a 
man going on furiously to battle ; but when we say instead of Achil- 
les — " The lion rushed on," the idea is more animated. There is 
also more of brevity in a style that abounds in metaphors, than in a 
style which consists more of cam part sons ; and therefore it proves a 
bettet vehicle for the sublime. 

The rule which good writers seem to hare adopted respecting 
the use of similes or metaphors is this : Where the resemblance is 
very strong and obvious, it may be expressed by a simple metaplior, 
and it will, in general, be expressed more forcibly ; but where the 
resemblance is not so obvious, it requires to be more expanded, and 
then a comparison or simile will appear neitlier formal nor pompous. 

There is another observation concerning the use of these figures, 
which is more common, though I do not think the reason of it is 
generally understood. Comparisons are unnatural in extremes of 
passion, though metaphors are not. The truth is, the mind when 
strongly agitated readily catches at slight associations, and meta- 
phors therefore are instantaneously formed ; but it is impossible that 
the mind should dwell upon them with the formality and exactness 
of a person making a comparison. GneooBr. 

No writers make so free a use of metaphor as the Hebrew, and 
no language is so favourable to this tigure. Those ideas and objects 
which in other languages are expressed in abstract terms, in the 
Hebrew are made to act and speak and possess all the attributes of 
living beings. For an illustration of this remark, the Hebrew stu- 
dent has only to examine the use which is made of the words, son. 
daughter, fart, etc. To give a few examples. A man eighty-six 
years old, is a ton of eighty-Mr years (Gen. 16: 16) : a man con- 
demned to death, is a son of death (t Sam. 20: 31) ; arrows are sons 
of the botr.oi of the quiver {Johil:i9. Lam. 3: 13); morningstars 
are sons of the doom (Isa. 14: 12) ; the suburbs of a city are its 
daughters (Num. 31: 35. Jndg. 11: 36. Josh. 15: 45) ; the pupU of 



the eye is the rlaugkUr of the fift {Lam. 2: 18). 
lie man of tht eye (Deut. 321 10), on account of the image reflected 
from it; or mot* fully, Ihr Uttli- mnu, thr timi^httr of the e}/f {?*. 
ITr S), etc. The!>e in(>taphors are coii^antly occurring, and fbnn i 
constituent pan of the longua^. As, tht; ark tenlk-'/J on thrfatt^ 
thf wnttfi (Gen. 1: 18) ; a hill with a rich %nA ia called a horn, tkt 
5<m ofoU (Isa. 5: 1). Midnight is called the little man of the night 
(Prov. 7: 9) ; and thick darkness is styled the little matt of dark: 
ness, (Prov. 20: 20) ; the fi^re bein^ derived in both innaixsa 
rrom the application of the word ^vi^» {little man) to the pupil of 
the eye. The nni of a- vessel, the border of a garment, the bank«( 
a river, the shore of the sea, are all called Up, (1 Kings 7- 28. Ei. 
28; 32. Gen. 23: 17. 41: 3). In the xwviii. chapter of Job, the 
earth is a great palace, whose corner-stone was laid by God, on 
which occasion all the morning stars sang together (vs. 4 — 7): the 
ocean is a child, issuing from the womb of its mother canh, and 
clothed with clouds nnd swaddled with thick darkness (va.6, 9); 
ihc dawn is an intelligent agent, awaiting the command of its Crea- 
tor (vs. 12, i:t) ; the lightnings listen to the voice of thwir Sovereign, 
appear before him at his call, and announce their presence (v. 35)- 
A tike boldness in the use of metaphor is found in other Orientil 
writers. Mohammed calls wine (A^ mother of sins : and ft Persian 
poet speaking of the mingling of water and wine ftH- a feast, says, 
the son of the rUmils marries thr, rlaugAler of the vine. (Compare 
Herder, Geist, Th. I. S. Sfi. Th. II. S. 10; Sir WiUiam Jones, 
Comment, p. 120). S. 

[B. y. M.] Smirtcs qfpoflic im.,gf,y. 

To the Ihur sources of poetic imagery mentioned by our anihor, 
may be added a fifth, namely. Poetic Fable, of which see more, 
Lect. IX. Note F. S. 



NOTES ON LECTURE VI. 4^| 

[A, p. 52.] Botdntsr of oriental jmof cry. 
Boldness and luxuriance of imagery is one of the most striking 
traits of Oriental poetry. In the East, the beauty of the climate, the 
richness of the soil, the abundance of vegetation, laid open many 




■ources orimager; to which we are strangers: and when anyone 
point of resemblance presented itself to the glowing imagination of 
an Oriental poet, he seized it with avidity, without any regard to the 
dissimilarity of the objects in other respects. The beauty of aotne of 
the boldest of these comparisons may be felt by us ; though others 
appear, to our colder imaginaiions, rather harsh. For esample, when 
a beautiful virgin is compared to an enclosed garden and a fountain 
sealed up (Sol, Song 4: 13), we ate at no loss to perceive the appro- 
priateness and the exquisite beauty of the image : but when a lady's 
bair is compared to a fiotk of goats, and her teeth to a fiock of 
fUicly mashed shtrp, (Song 6: 5, 6) ; her neck to a lotner of ivory, 
her eyes to the fountains of H-akbon, and her nose to the tower of 
Lebanon, (Song 7: 4) ; the effect on our feelings is not the same as 
that produced on the feelings of an Oriental. Imagery of this sort is 
not conlined to Solomon's Song : it is still in use, and indeed car- 
ried much further by the Oriental poets of the present day. An 
Arabic poet, describing the beauties of a female, says : 

" Her ejBbrow" sro like bows, »ltooting detAij srtowi ; 

" Her noee like the point of it aword ; 

" H«r moutb like the signet of Suluiuuii ; 

" Her choDkB like the aaemane (-wind- flower) ; 

" Her two tips ure two oi»U; 

" Her teclh are peirla set in coral ; 

■' She hu a forehead like iho new mnoii, 

" And lips sweeter (huitho honey-comb, and cooler thin pare water i 

" Her neck is tike tile bamboo of India ; 

" Her boBoin like a avelliog foiuitain ; 

" Her breasts like pome^ranntes , 

•' Her bell; like silk, having fold on fold ; 

" Her lULTC] ia anointed witb ointment of myrrh." 

(See air Wilhun Jonos, Comment, p. 140). 
With this description compare Sol. Song vii. 

In judging of figures of this sort, we should remember that ihey 
are not used for illustration merely, but also for ornament and for 
amplificatian ; and if the comparison does not always make the sub- 
ject clearer, the end of the poet ia attained, if it give beauty or ful- 
ness to the description. Homer, in some of his comparisons, ex- 
hibits all the freedom of an Oriental ; for e^ianiple, (Odyss. V. to- 
. wards the close), where he compares Ulysses sleeping, covered with 
leaves, to a coal of Arc buried in the ashes. 

In every nation the language of eonimon life abounds in meta- 
phorical expressions, which are used so fi'equeutly and so exclusive- 
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1; in their figurative sense, that they lose their metaphtHical appear- 
ance, and when they occur, the attired meaning of tbe words only 
IB suggested, and their original literal signification is disregarded. 
Thus, fiT>tn the veins of the animal body, we speak of a vein of on 
in the earth ; and thence, of a vtin of humour, ^ vein of poetry, ext.; 
«nd tliese expr<:»sions have now become so lamiliar, that we do lon- 
ger regard them as metaphors. Metaphorical phrases of this sort, 
in different climates and among different people, are derived from 
different objects. Thus, what we call the eye of a ncedU, the Ger- 
mans call its ear; what we denominate an arm of the sea, the He- 
brews, Arabians, and other Orientals, denominate a tongnt of Ihe 
sea (Josh. 15: 2, 5. 18: 19. Is. II: 15). What in one language is 
usually expressed literally, in another is usually e:ipressed by a met- 
aphor ; for example, we speak of a^anif q/*^rc, but the Hebrew) 
of a tongue of fre, (Is. 5: 34, comp. Acta 2: 3. and Virg. Aen. II. 
684). 

The language of poetry is influenced by the language of conn 
mon life, and the metaphors in popular use are frequently by poet* 
extended, applied to different subjects, and couched in expressians 
more hold, brief, and elegant ; thorigh stdl, from the analogy which 
they bear to the language of common life, they ate perfectly tntelli' 
gible to contemporary readers of the same nation, and free from all 
appearance of harshness. When, therefore, we examine the poetrj 
of an ancient people, with a climate and modea of life very different 
from our own, of whose popular language we are almost entirety 
ignorant, {for such is our condition in regard to the Hebrews), 
it is not at all surprising that we find many metaphors which to us 
appear unmeaning and harsh, though to them, perspicuous and ele- 
gant. Interpreters investigate the etymology of words, and ascer- 
tain their primitive and literal meaning, which they apply to all the 
places where the words in question occur, or resort to metapAor to 
help them out of difBculty ; when perhaps, in the time of the poet, 
the literal signification of Ihe phrase had long been obsolete, and 
the metaphorical had iiecome the only meaning. As if the English 
should become a dead language, and some laborious commentator 
of future ages, finding the phrase pcin of portry, should explain it 
by saying, that the writer borrowed this expression from the veins 
of the human body, and applied it to the person of whom he was 
speaking, because he was such a poetic genius that poetry seemed 
to circulate quite through him, and to be all hiB life, as is the 




NOTBa ON LECTURE TI. 

with blood in regard to the body ; and should then go on to expa- 
tiate npon the great beauty and exprcEsifcness of tJiia image ! S. 

[B. p. S3.J Intagcrii borroiped from planU and iMt heaTcnly badia. 

The frequent recurrence for metaphorical enpreasions to nstural 
objects, and particularly to plants and to trees, is so characteristic of 
the Hebrew poetry, that it might be almost called the botanical po- 
etry. This circumstance, however, is not at all extraordinary, if we 
consider that the greater part of that people were occupied with til- 
ling the earth, and keeping their flocks ; and further, that the culti- 
vation of poetry, instead of being confined to the learned, was so gen- 
erally diffused, that every valley reechoed the songs of the shepherds. 
Hence in the very few remains of the Hebrew writings which are 
come down to us, 1 mean the Scriptures, there are upwards of 250 
botanical terrrts, which none use so fre<iuenily as the poets : and tbii 
circumstance I think gives an air of pastoral elegance to their poet- 
ry, which any modern writer will emulate in vain. 

It is, however, extraordinary, that the stara should be so seldom 
mentioned in the Hebrew poetry, for the names of not more than 
three or fonr occur in the whole Bible. !t has been said, that the 
patriarchal shepherds applied very mnch to the study of astronomy ; 
but if so, whence is it, that we meet with such frequent allusions to 
botanical subjects, and so few lo the heavenly luminaries T A com- 
et is, however, I think, spoken of in Numb. xxiv. 17, and in allu- 
sion to David ; but it is by Balaam, who, residing on the borders of 
the Euphrates, it is reasonable to suppose was not altogether unac- 
quainted with the Babylonish sciences. Micbaelis. 

There appears but little foundation for this last remark of the 
learned professor. For in reality, so little are the heavenly bodies 
subjects of poetic allusion, that we find them but seldom introduced 
into any poetry either ancient or modem. Our annotator seems to 
forget that poetry is no more than painting in language, and has not 
respect to names but appearances. The appearance of every star is 
nearly the same, and consequently they can furnish no great variety 
of imagery, and that can only relate to their general qualities, their 
splendour, etc. ; whereas the nature and visible qualities of plants are 
infinitely diversified, and therefore admit of a much greater variety 
of allusion. Indeed a poem, the principal imagery of which consist- 
ed of the names of stars, would be a very strange and a very dull 
production. We cannot argue firom the silence of the Hebrew po- 
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iM^lteiMckrt«*^aa ikkab. Jmu. FWcm. Bhw^ 
l^e. flted. c 3». fcc afa* Munui.'« Tcmck. inwi ^v 
*nr WK^ «i Zwknik iL 3. -Tk mm oT tW nv^ of 
fam^ faw, Cv tiM pnde «r Jv^u k ^ede^" " With tk nnr 
JovdM (m}« fe) aFbck M Ike btpM is Jsdei, ai Mu «^ck ibn 
an mtmj iam. Ok fwyhw ■■MciaitJ tke nwriag of tboee mm^a, 
<m accosM of ifae km of ife riJMir. tbe rkiwt; to the denrt, thi 
CXIcM «f Iku TMt wiUemo*. Uk reed> as4 tbe deep iedge wkkk 
grpw ab«B tL" Hence ia Jes. i«. 7, ibe lion » nid lo ga Ibnk 
^saes (froa fav thickc* ^) aad xlu. 19, " id ucend frtwt tfae oter- 
SMTUf of Jordan." — In tbit fbtx, tkerdbre, (Psaim Iiriu. 31) the 
mid bttut of the reedt, the lurd of ll>e ttromg, «iid the <«£rci, ue 
ti>e UoiM, ibe buUt, and the beasU (raatoning about, or ic pbta 



terms, the fieTCe and tosoleat tyrants : of whom, by a o 
of the metaphor, the prophet addsi " each of them eagerly" (for 
there is that force in the distribulivc in the singular number, and in 
ihe conjugation Hithpael) " striking with their feel, and disturbing 
ihe siloer, or perhaps drsirable rivers ;" that is, destroying, and lay- 
ing waste the pleasant places of Judea. This very image is adopted 
by Ezekiel, xxxii. 2, and again xxxiv. 16, 19, in which places 
the verb ire^ thrice occurs in that sense; see also Dan. rii. 19. 
Bm whether yn-i be Sjtoken of the motion of the river, as in the 
Latin eurrere (Viru. Georg. I. 132) so as to signify the river, is not 
altc^ther so plain. Lowtei. 

It seems most probable, huwevet, that by ~zp ri*n the crocodile 
is designated ; and the interpretation of Rosenmueller is to me the 
most satisfactory, which i will give in his own words : 

" Nobis quidem minime est dubium, gcnuinam loci nosiri inter- 
pretationem petendam esse ex Ezechiele xxxii. 2, ubi regem Aegyp- 
li vates ila alloquitur : Tu gtntium leom, i. e. grassanti inter gentes, 
timilif fs, el qvasi quidam draco in arqttoribus (crocodilum pignili- 
cat Nilo flumini familiarem, vid. tiostram ad eum loc. not.) qui per 
Jluvios tuos ruens aquas pedibus turbas, Bn'nn] OD^ril ft ronctilcas 
jlnmina eorum, populorum, B^ia, quod praecessit, i. e, exetcitus eo- 
rum, coll. lesai. viii. 7. Hinc nostro Psalmorum loco DSnnia frot- 
Ifcfivf accipiendum) interpretamur continuo cimruleoKtrx, scil. alios, 
eive, subauditis e loco Ezecheliano vocibiis B^ia ^Hns fiumiaa 
gentium, boc scnsu : Inrrepa feram arvndinis, i. e. ut recte Michae- 
lis in noia quae proxime praecessit, crocodilum in arundinetis ad Ni- 
ium (vid. Exod. ii, 3. lesai. xix. 6) degcnlcm, foftumquf ttairorum 
eum I'ilulia populorum, qui contiauo eottmUaut alios. Formam 
Hithpael non semper significationem intraasitivam s. reriprocam. 
Bed baud raro activam eamcfie frcquxnlalivtoH habere constat. Sic 
Genes, v. 22. xrii. I. D'HtftTit* "ifennn ambularil continuo eum 
Deo ; 1 Sam. x. 6. 13. HS^ntr prophetaoit continuo ; 2 Reg. xix. 
20. V:Bnn frtqutnter precalus tst : Eaih. iv. 8. •\Vnn7'} indrsinrnter 
gratiam aUerivs ezormiit. Verba e|D3~'^^3 *ero jnterpretor j»rop- 
fer/n^Mirtaar^«Nfi, i. e. qui conculcant et opprimunt alios opurn 
et divitiarum acquirendarum caussa ; ul in carmine Deborae trium- 
phali (quod Psalmi lxvih. quasi uQj^itvno* est) Ammonilae popu- 
lum Israeliticum cum in fiaem bello aggreasi jnnuuntur, ut ex corum 
iipoijis magnas opes auferrent ; aed illos omnibuii casltis exutos, fu- 
sos fugaloeque boc fine excidisse docet poelria Jud. v. II). Vmr- 



rmiU, iaqiui, rtget, ptignanaU, pmffmarmat Cmaimii rtges n 3 
tuhjaim aqttoi MtgidJo, 4n^': tiV qtj^ TC% aed fnutiam i 
sen acceptrtmt." & 

[D. p 57.] PmIk rmagerjf from lk< atjtcU ^ ■■fwt- 

We must not omit noticing, in iMa place, tboee images wUti 
are deTired Irom riiers ind fountains, and tbe eartli recreated wilk 
rain ; which are indeed used by oar poets, but more {reqaemlr ^ 
tke Orientals. For the scarcity of water, and tbe enreme beat of 
tbe aumroer, together wi^ the wonderful fertility of the wmI, vkn 
tratered, render this a more elegant and jocund comparisott •■ the 
Ea«t than with us. In spring and summer, if the east wind oo*- 
linues to blow a few days, tbe fields are in general so parched, ifat 
scarcely a blade of any thing ^een remains; manj rivov ani 
streams are dried up, tbe others are rendered bnny , and aD natsre 
seems at the poiut of diBsolniitm. After a plentifnl shcnrer, h t^ w a i u, 
the fields revive beyond all expectation, the rtrets r«9une (faeif 
coUTBc, and the springs poor forth more delicious water. MabcHiiM 
makes use of this idea fi^uenily, as figimtife of the resurrectiaa ; 
and in this he shews himself no less oT a pbdosopher thaa a poet. 
Dr. Rossel has described this regeneration of natttrc in most Irtcly 
colours in bis Natio'al History of Abppo, a book which erery mn 
onght lo read, who wishes not only literally to understand the Otmb- 
laJ writers, but to feel them. Indeed, Ibr want of this, man* strni- 
les appear to us bold and unusual, which among the Orieotala bare 
a proper and distinct signification. Caas, an Arabic poet, who was 
contempomry with Mahomet, in one of his poems compares tbe teeth 
of a young lady when she smiled to wine mi.ied with water, in which 
temained bubbles of yesterday's rain. In Isaiah there are many al- 
insiona of this natare, the favourable or adverse state of tbe nations 
being freqiienily expressed by this image, which many commenta- 
tCR's have attempted to explain with more exactness than a poetical 
idea will bear. Tliey have taken what the poet meant figuratively 
aoittetimes in a literal sense ; and at other times they have expiaioed 
every thing in a mystical manner, and have pretended lo define what 
is meant by the waicr, who are those that are thirsty, etc. etc., in- 
termingling many very pious reflections, but utterly foreign to tbe 
subject, and socb as never once entered tbe mind of the poet. For 
it certainly was not tbe intention of the prophet to write enigmas, 
hut to illustrate and adorn the beautiful figure which he introduces^ 
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ThuB, KxiF, 6, 7, speaking of the happy slate of Palestine, at the 
time that Idumea was laid waste and subdued : 

" The rlescrl, and llie wiwle, ahall be gMil ; 

" And the wilderneaa shnlJ rejoioe nnd fluurish : 

" For in the wildcraesa sliill buret Ibrlli wuera, 

" And lorrenls in the dogert ; 

" Aad the glowing aand Rhall become a. pool, 

" And the thinty boII bnhbling Bprine* : 

" And in the haunt of dragons shall spring forth 

" The graaa, with [he reed, and the bulrush." 

It is however to be remarked, that the level ground suffers moat from 
the intolerable heat, and that the deserts are almost destilute of 
water. He amplifies the same image in a ditferent manner in 
XXXV. 17, celebrating the return of ihe Uraehtes from the Babylo- 

" The poor and the needy seek for waier, »nd thpra is none ; 

" Their tongue is puched with Ihirat : 

" I JehiTiLh will answer them ; 

" The God of Israel, 1 will not roraslie them. 

" I will open in the high places rivon ; 

■' And in the midst of valloys, rounmins -, ' 

" I will make the desert a alanding poo] ; 

" And the dry ground streams of waters. 

" In the wildemcBB I will give the cedar ; 

" The aeocia, the myrtle, and the trco producing oil : 

" I will plant the 6r-tree in the desert, 

" The pine and tlio box Uigether," 
This is admirable painting, and displavs a most happy boldness of 
invention ; tlie trees of different kinds transplanted from their native 
soils to grow together in the desert ; the lir-tree and tlie pine, which 
are indigenous to Lebanon, to which snow and rain, and an im- 
mense quantity of moisture, seem almost essential ; the olive, which 
is the native of Jerusalem ; the Egyptian thorn, indigenous to Ara- 
bia ; both of them requiring a dry soil ; and the myrtle, which 
flourishes most on the sea-ahore. The same image occurs xxxiii. 
18 — 20, but [ilaced iu a different light. The poet feigns in this 
place, that the wild beasts uf tlie desert, and the dragons themselves, 
which had been afllicted with thirst, pour Ibrth their nocturnal cries 
in thankfulness to God for sending rain upon the desert. See 
also xxxiv. 3, 4. Sometimes in the district of Jerusalem, which 
by nature is a very dry soil, and in which there are few streams, an 
e flood is wen to burst forth, ud with irresistible vit^ence 




fall iola the Dead Sea, ao tbai iu irmier, which ia more salt than that 
oT an; other sea, is rentiered sweet. Giboa seems to have aSbrded 
the basb of the above deKfiptioa, a rifulct which proceeds irom 
Sion, when perhaps some uacommon flood had prodigiously increas- 
ed ii. If I am not mistaken, David was the tm who made one of 
this h(dd figure, bui with such a degree of modesty as becomes tbe 
author who first introduced it, Ps&i. ilvi. '2 — U. I siLjpect some- 
thing of the kind indeed to haTe happened about the lime of his com- 
posing that Psalm, for it b osnal in earthquakes for some streams U> 
be entirely drained, while others oTerflow. But his imhatois, in 
ibeir ardour for ooielij, hare gone far beyond him. Thus Joel in- 
(crminglcs with ibis b^re the picture of tbe golden age, iii. 1&. 

" Tbe iDoDiitaiiH shall imp down new wine, 

" And Ihe bills tlull flow with milk, 

" And all tbe riven of Jadah diall Sow wilh nLet, - 

" AmI ■ foonlatii shall flow frDin the honse nf Jebiinb, 

" And ihall water the valle; urShittim." Michaelk. 

Earthquakes and tempests afford a copious source of imager]' to 
the Hebrew poets. Compare Ps. xviii. Is. 24 : 19, 20. Jer. &1 : 
*25, 26. The pains of childbearing ue also very frequently referred 
to in tbe sacred poetry, and sometimes in connexions where we 
?houId least expect it See Is. 26: 17, IS. 42: 14, 15, 

Rosenmueller observes that the description to which Michaelis 
refers in the preceding note is not to be found in Dr. Russell's Nat- 
ural History of Aleppo, but in the Appendix to Shaw's Travels. 
He also quotes a passage on the same subject from Th. Hyde in 
Notis ad Ab. Perizolii Itinera Muudi, p. 10 (edit. sec. Oxon. 1767) as 
follows : 
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" Nob 
denotat, c 



nW-J,ni5"i3, spiauiorrm, seu 
— a regio (LAbifa desrrla) radii; 



splmdentrm rtgiotum 
solaribus tam eopioM 



■, ut reflexum ab arenis Im 
ginquo spectantibus aquarum specier 
splendor Arabibiis (e\ lingua Persici 
Ser — Ab, i. e. aquae sttptrfirien, at 
Haecque visus deceptio, proh dolor 
res, qui inter calidiseimas islas ai 
me expetentes, ad longinqua loca dicio modo resplendentia, spe frus- 
irata, baud raro contendere soleni." 

It may gratify the reader to present him wilh the verses of Caab, 
ihe Arabic poet, which are referred to by Micbaeiia in tbe preced- 



1 adeo intense fulgen: 
referai, et hicce arenarutu 
a petito nomine) dicitur o'*-" 
I suptrficialis nquarum sptnts. 
! saepe illiidii siticulosos riato- 
■nas aquae refrigerium avidissi- 



ing note. The Latin iranHlalion subjoined, is by Rosenmuelier, 
The Arabic ia token from an edition of the poem published by G. 1. 
Lette, Lugd. Batav. 1746, 4to. 

lV^ Z^J^ d^ ^^ 

.. ' ^. ' I ' ' '. . ' * ; 

&jy-sc« ^\jo (;^ |*-^u i^Jk^ i^^CsiH 
aJoyJlj &AC iJJUl ^U/v ijJUi 

" Dentea denundat caadidoa xM eubridet, 

■' Vina lamperntum reCertiiiB taticein. 

" Cum vinum miacelur fi-igids unda, de loci reconditi aqiu,, 

" Limptds per VBllem labenle, vonti>que retr'igtnU boreali, 

" A qua venti rapulerant lordea, qiuunqae (upec emment 

" Da imbru noctomui effuiione albae bullae. S. 



NOTES ON LECTURE VII. 

[A. p. C4.] Imagery derived frim acpulchra. 

See & description of these sejiulchrea, Serlio, ArchitettOM, L, 
iii. ; ViLLALPAPiDtis, Apparat. Urb. iii. 16; Maundbkl's Travela, 
p. 76, 

Josephus makes frequent mention of the sepulchre of David. 
He calls the sepulchre ilsejf ruipov ot fivr,iia; and the chambers, 
inio many of which the sepulchre wan divided, oinovg tovs iv ttji 
/ip>lftati; the cells tf»; KB s- Antiq. vii. 15. xv. 7 ; Bell i. 2. The 
sepulchres of the Egyptian monarchs are described by Strabo, Lib. 
jtvii. " About fortj cells are cut in the caves," Of the remains of 
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wbieli M« K descriptioa in Pocockk's Description of the Eul, B. a. 
c. 3. There uv siill remuDiDg at Naples ceruin sepalelirml tadb 
calkd Vatareubi, v. hich hare doi been exceeded in gruidear by taj 
similar work of taaa. The; appear to me, indeed, to be ■ fnotm- 
ment of the mo«t remote uttiquitr, which, though origiiMUy appro- 
printed to some other use, abotit the ChristiKn xra were made um 
of as burial-places. They are evidently of ihe same bind with other 
subterraneous works of (hat countr)', many of uhich have been de- 
slToyed by earthquake?, but many nmain at this day at Cum», Mi- 
senutti, Bbjc, the lake of Averoo, and mount Posilypn. I hare no 
doubt but these works were anlecedent to the time of Homer, who 
describes them aa inhabited by the Cimmerians, a pet^le who tire 
in perpetual darkness, (Odyss. ii. sub. init) M Epbortis in Stiubo, 
Lib. T. "sai ? of ihom, " that ihey live in certnin subterraneous dwel- 
liiiE^, which tliey call ArgiUas, and associate with one another bj 
narrow fosses or passages ;" and the remaining moDuments demon- 
strate this account not to be altogether labulous. These cares are 
called ArgiUas, from the nature of the soil in which I believe thejr 
are u.^ually dug. " Argil, or that kind of earth which is used feit 
cleansing, is white clay," Hesycb. ; whence a hill between Putfoli 
and Naples was called /.mco^mu, Plin. N^i, Hist. viii. II ; although 
those uientioned above are all hewn out of the st^id grit, m order to 
resist the injuries of lime. Hence Argilrtum, the name of a street 
in Rome, taken from some Argilof this kind, such as Ibnned the 
cave of Cacus, which was not far from that street ; though Virgil 
does not favour this opinion ; see however Varro de Ling. LaL Lib. 
iv. It is evident that Homer first, and Virgil after him, derived their 
notions of the infernal regions from these Cimmerian caves of Cam- 
pania ; and when Virgil is describing the cave of Cacus, when (br- 
eed open by Hercules, the image of the infernal state immefliately 
occurs: 

■♦ " Ai ipecui, Bt Coci delcrta sppimil ingeng 

<' tUgia, et umbrone peoitu* palnare cavenme : i^^H 

" lurarnaB roaerct seJen, ot rpgni recludnt ^^^H 

" Pallidn, Die invisi, supsrqac Jinnittne birntliruiii ^^^H 

" CprtiBlur, ITBpidenlque LimniiwolDiiuno tuanca." yEn, xiiftCI 
LoWTll. 

All the Miuihern parts of Palcsllae contiguous to Arabia, were 
fhmished with immense caverns, which were originally inhabited by 
the D-'l'lT (Gen. 14: 6. 36: 20—30 ; compare Dciit, 2 ; \% <£t ; Jc- 



rome, CommCDt. in Obad. t. 4) ; the Troglodytes [Horilea] of 
Scripture, who were subsequently expelled by the Edomites. These 
extensive and gloomy caves, wilh their fierce and cruel inhabiianW, 
mighl afTord al least as apt a picture of tlte inrernal rngions, as the 
CiinmerianB of Homer and Virgil. S. 

f B. p. 64.] Shtol ami ilt ijihabilanti. 

There is a passage in Cicero (Tusc. auaest- L. I. c. 16) illustra- 
tive of the almost universal prevalence of the noiion of a subterrane- 
an world in ancieni times, even among those people who bad no se- 
pulchres of the kind to which our author refers in this Lecture and 
the preceding note. 

" Sed ut deos esse natura opinamur, qualesque sint, ratione cog- 
□oscimus ; eic permanere antmos arbitratnur consensu nationum om- 
nium : qua in sede maneant, qualeaque sint, ratione discendum est. 
Cuius igiioralio finxit inferos, easque formidinea, quas tu contemne- 
re non sine causa videbare. In lerram enim cadentibus corporibus, 
hisque humo tectis, a quo dictum est humari, aub terra censeLant re- 
liquam vitam »gi raortuorum ; quani eorum q>inionem magui errores 
consecuti sunt, quos auxerunt poetae," 

In the ^^NVi or under-world of the Hebrews there is something 
peculiarly grand and awlul. It was an immeuse region, a vast aub- 
terninean kingdom (Isa. 14: 9. Jer. 5: 14, Job 2U; 6), involved in 
tliick darkness (Job 10: 21, S-;!), Ailed with deep vallies (Prov. 9: 
Mi), and shut up with strong gates (Isa. 38: 10) ; and from it there 
wa3 no possibility of escape (Job 7: 9, 10). Thither whole hosla of 
men went down at once (Num. 16: 3U S.) \ heroes and armies with 
all their trophies of victory, kings and their p<x)ple, were found there 
(Isa. 14:9—20. Ezek. 31: 14. 16, 17, 18. xxxii) ; where they had 
a sort of shadowy existence, as manes or ghosts, neither entirely 
spiritual nor entirely material, engaged in the employments of their 
earthly life, though destitute of strength and physical substance, 
(Eccl. 9i 4—6. Job 3: 13—19, Compare 4: 15, 16). 

The iuhabitanis of ilira are called D^«B1, that is, toeak, poiocr- 
iMs; sftoffcj, (Pa. 88: 10. Prov, 2: 18. 9i 18. 21:16. Isa, 14:9. 
26: U, 19 ; compare 14: 10). This is the explanation of Geseniua, 
who euppoaes the word (tG*^ to be ilie same as nsi, asUep, toeak; 
from the verb nc-i, to fall askrp, to sink dmen. 

A ifiniilar representation of the shadowy and powerless condition 
of the departed, aod of their employments!, is given by Homer (Odyss. 



Xi), and afler him bj Virgil (.^. vi.) See also 
wtme the old Celtic heroes are represented as sealed in the claadi, 
•ritaemjng the deeds of their descendants, and aitempting aeain to 
seize their sworda, which, tike rapour or miat. eldde their ensp. 

But C^KC-7 is the word used to denote ^ants ; and bow cane ite 
same woid to desi^aie the matus of the departed t Gesenhia ania- 
laius that the word as applied to giants has a difierent origin : thu 
ID (his sense il was ori^nally a gentile noun, deooting the mm ^ 
Kapha {ns-jn 'n-<!:% 2 Sam. 21: 16, IS), a gigantic tribe of Oi- 
naanitcs (Gen.' 14: 5. 15: W. Dent. 3: II. Isa. 17: 15), and tha- 
wards applied Ut all giants. 

Most critics, liowever, hare supposed the words to be of tbenme 
origin ; though they hare adopted different modes of aceoaating ftr 
the application of the term giants to the ghosts of the dead in Sheol. 
Hichaelis is of the opinion, that aller the gio;aniic Tn^lodn^ 
(DT^n, p:r 'sa, C'StCi) were expelled by the Bdomites (OeoL i. 
13,22), ilieir caverns were Icfl uninhabited; and that aflerwaid) 
Ihey vcre regarded as the abodes of the infernal deities and of 
ghosts, and from this circumstance all ghosts were called ff^B^ - 
(Note in Lowth, p. 466). Herder supposes that the giants of die 
old world (Gen. 6: 4), who were destroyed by the Rood, first g»re 
occasion to the idea of a kingdom of the dead : and thai from than 
all its inhabitants were called Citt-^ , (Geist, Th. I. S. I9iS). R«- 
senmueller, with more probability, supposes the a[^>ellation lo have 
arisen from the gigantic size which spectres are always represented 
as assuming when they appear lo men. (Schol. in Gen. 14:5). 
This opinion seems lo be confirmed by various passages of (he hea- 
then poets. For example : 

" Inrolii simuluTrnin. otqae ipriiu nmbni Creiwae, 
" Visa niihi aatc oculoa, et nola mBJor iiaago." 

Vi«cit,«n.n.77S. 
" Slope ■imul>cri> domos attonita nlLgni*." 

Siiric* ID TbjtMe. 
" Simulacra iriruni majora vivis." Idem in Oedipo. 

The locus elassictis on this .subject is Isa. xi*. A ihoroogh dis- 
cussion of all the passages in the Old Testament relating to the 
Sheol of the Hebrews, may be found in Shcid's Diiserlatio im CVa*- 
licum HiskitK, Jrs. xxxviii. 9—20, Lugd. Bat, 9»o. 1760. (Coin- 
pnre also Herder, Geist, Th. I. S. 199 ff). 

Such was the popular notion in regard to Sheol. and such the 
poetic representation of thai shadowy empire ; but that the oocient 




Holirewa hail, besides tliis, a religious belief id the immorlality of 
soul and a future state of retribution, may be made evident by 
examining a few passages of their ScTipliires. Gen. 6: "24 compared 
with Heb. 11:5. And Enoch walked itiith God, and he was not .- 
for God took him. — Byfnith Enork was translated, that he should 
not set death ; and teas not found because God had translated him : 
for hefoPt his translation he had this tfstimony, that hr phased God. 
If there had been no belief in a future slate of rewurde for the right- 
eous, bow could Enoch's reinova! from the earth have been viewed 
as « token of the approbation of God ; especially as early or sudden 
death was anciently regarded, in all common cases, as a proof of 
the divine displeasure 7 The tradition still exists among the Arabs, 
and is widely spread tlirougb the Eastern world, that Enoch or idris, 
on account of his great piety, was taken by God to heaven, and re- 
ceived into Paradise, or Albordj, the mountain of God. Gen. 25: 
8, Abraham died, and was gathered to his peoptr; certainly, not in 
the literal sense oi being buried among them, for he died at a great 
distance from the land of his fathers.— Ex. 3: 6, / mh the God of 
thy father, the God of Ahrahtm, thr God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob ; compared with our Saviour's commentary on these words, 
Matt. 22: 32, and the remarks of the apostle, Heb. II: i;i — 16. In 
the time of Moses, God was still the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and Christ declares that he is not a God of the dead, but of 
the living ; consequently, they were yet in existence : and the apos- 
tle to the Hebrews avers, that these patriarchs sought a hraernli/ 
eountri/. — 2 Kings 2; 11 ; Elijah was taken up into heaven ; in the 
New Testament we find him and Moses talking with Christ, and 
we are made acquainted with the subject of their conversation. 
(Matt. 17: 3, Luke 9: 31).— Do not alUhesc allusions, Ulustrated as 
they are by the corresponding passages of the New Testament, im- 
ply an unshaken belief in a future state of con.scious and happy ex- 

In the Psalms, however, we have evidence still more direct, of 
a belief in a future slate of rewards and punishments. In the fgriy- 
ninth Psalm the righteous are exhorted not to be disturbed by the 
pride and oppression of the wicked, for it was impossible that their 
prosperity should continue: they would all die (vs. 7 — 12); they 
would be driven to Sheol like sheep, where Death would devour 
them (v, 14) ; while God would deliver the soul of the righteous 
from the power of Sheol, and receive him to himself (v. 15; com- 



pan Fi. 73: 14—97). — In tfae liiinnih FMlat, iIk FmIhm o- 

linBii hi fiilniir iii-"it.U--T-'T '—'-'— J 'a^M^i- 

ttW (*. 8). ihu he woaU Bot leave hi* ao«l ■ Sknl (*. It), ta 
vonU riww hin the path of Ufe, the way to hw | iii ■■ ■ i i l , what m 
fmlMU ffj^, ind (• Am ry^U kamd mitrr mt pitm t m v /mrmr- 
«M-«(i. 11; cooipara Pa. '23: 4. 6).— la tfe ii iiMiiiiiih r»i«,fc 
PaaJmiat, tAer compluauig «f the haag hlia eM lad «m^ «f ha 
wiekcd<)|>iireMan<v.9). coadadcs io rcfard M biMaU; Aai li 
•ImUd behold Um ftce of God in rigbteiMmen, aarf be lairftl 
wbea he awoke «hli his likenns (». 11). Tbai ike Inrc ef «■ 
PnlmiHt here has reference to tbe life to cmne 
k k espretned u ui asthhe^ii to the portiMi of tbe 
ibej' hs*e in this life, (i. 14 ; compare De Weoe in lee. ; eo^Mt 
abo Dan. 12: 3, 3. Ezek. 97: 1— U. la. aS: IB). & 

[C. p. Cu.] hfgeni from dti ticts rf mat. 

Tbe sacrcii writers, with a boldness peculiar to the Onenol 
world, hare 4rawn some of tbetr mon striking imageir froai tbe ■•■ 
r» of nun ; which ihcy haie applied with ^reat freedom oM aalj 
U> inferior lapica, hut to the moM dignified mbjccts, and eira to tke 
Deity hiinaeIC Tlic vices moat frequcnllj alluded to, ar^ tbe two 
moat destmciire and disgusting which human nature ever exhibii!. 
namelif, drunlanntfs and last. Deut. 32: 42. (compare l&.34:a, 
6), tbe Almighty, speaking of the awful Tengeance which be wmril 
take on his enemies, says that he KtU niake hii arromt tbimk mA 
Ikfir blood. Is. 49: 26, God declares that the enemies of land, 
wlien he punishes tliem, ikall bt dnmk with thrir oum Uo*d mt «<U 
iterrt teiiu ; t>3: 6, he will make them drunk ia hit fury ; 51: 31—^, 
the same image is drawn out to great particularity of detail, aad la 
applied (o his own people when suffering for their sins ; and 34: 9tt, 
the wliole earth is represented as reeling like a drunkard io ow 
qupnce of the wrath of God. Ps. iS; 05, God, in his anger, iscoHh 
pared to a mighty man that fhimtrth by reason of mint. 

The imagery derived from lust is principally employed to depict 
the wickedness and folly of forsaking the worship of the tnie God 
and falling into idulatry. In the common language of tlie Hebrews, 
this is called adullrry : bul in poetry the picture is &lled up, iu 
mosl dixgusling features exposed to view; and tbe apostates from 
true religion, in order to escite the deepest horror for ibeir ciime, 
ue described in language applicable in its literal sense ooly to tbe 



LL 



most impudent, ehameless, and insatiable prostitutes. (See la. 57: 
7 — 9. Jer, Si. Ezek. xvi. xxiii. and the Prophecy of Ho»ca through- 
oui). These two sources ofiniagery are combined with great effect 
by the aullior of the Apocalypse, (17: 4 — 6). 

To thOMe who are acquainted with the manners and sentiments 
of the Oriental world, this freedom of the sacred writers, instead of 
requiring apology, will appear as one of the highest perfections of 
their art. These representations, so far from exciting any feelings 
of lasciviouaneM or ideas of indelicacy in the minds of those to 
whom ihey were originally addressed, only served to raise their ab- 
horrence and detestation of the crime ; in the same manner as we 
■re now moved to detest tlie cool, malignant cunning of laga by a 
perusal of Othello, or to abhor the hellish cruelty of the English 
government under Charles II. by reading Old Mortality. The ex- 
clusion of females from the society of men in the East has given oc- 
casion to great freedom of language in regard to these subjects ; and 
at the present day, an Arab who would scorn to be guilty of an im- 
modeat action, would not hesitate, if occasion called for it, to de- 
scribe such an action in the most direct and appropriate terms : and 
the same is true of the Oriental writers. (Michaclis, Note in loc. ; 
De Arvicux, Tom. III. c. 11). S. 



NOTES ON LECTURE VIII. 

[A. p. 60.] Imagery from ikt prietthood. 

Among the Hebrews there was a dignity and grandeur attached 
to the sacerdotal character, of which we can form but a faint con- 
ception. Jehovah, the invisible God, the Creator of the universe, 
condescended to be elected king of the Hebrews, (Ex. 15; 18. Num. 
23; 21. Deui. 33: 5. Judg. 8: 23. 1 Sam. 8: 7. 10: 18, 19. 12: 12) ; 
for he had cho^ten them to be his own people, (Num. II: 29. Dent. 
32: 9). A throne was prepared for him between the cherubim over 
the ark of the covenant, where he sat and held audience with his 
ministers, (Ex. 25: 8, 22. Num. 7: 89. Compare Pb. 18; 11. 80: 2. 
99: I. Isa. 37: 16. 1 Sam. 4: 4. 2 Sam. B: 2). The esalted privi- 
lege of having such a ruler and of being regarded with such favour, 
elevated the Hebrews far above all the other nations of the earth, 
and we find them dwelling upon this idea in their sacred songs with 
peculiar satisfaction, (Ps. xcvii. Ixxsii. cxlvii). Now, the priests 
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Mdf the niatflen of nbgion, u ■■nwg oiIkk mm 
ttcf wan ihft courtien, ibe meaatngtn, the hoavAoU m 
Ka^ Jcbovah ; uid their robe* of office CMtrtfomii i m 
ud magiii&c^^oe': witli ibeii cialled rank ; •» tku n the ■ 
characiw wu aDhcd ail Uai i* awU 
Itaoriljr, digni&ed in tUikm, and ^kml 
Willi the Hebrews, therefcre. no famgery mold be 
raMinte and aaga'Aceai ihui that whkh wms demcJ fron ite » 
ceidoul chararU^r and habii, (compare EccJoa. 50: 1 — 16). TV 
highe«t happincw and prospejrt; of the nation is deacnbe^ ia b» 
guajtc derived from ihia HMitoe, (laa. 61: 10, 11) : the tvgal ^^tf 
ia Mill nutre elerued by being connected iritfa ibe |wii Mhwwl. (h 
llCh 4) ) sad the angels themselres are clothed like pneacs. (Eiak. 
9: 3. Dan. 10: 5). Id tlie New Testameni the dign^ of ik Iki- 
aiah in moat elerated by hia priestly office, (Heb. liL tbL) -, aad tfae 
exalted happineiM and glory of the saints in beaten caa in no wiy 
bp w) forcibly expreaaed as by calling them iii»gs amd rKUsrs b 
God. (Rev. 1: 6. 5: 10. 20: 0). As an example of the nnJ i f a lM 
of imagery of this Horl, see Psalm cxxxtii. ; of which Lowtb bM giv- 
en an elegant paraphraae in Lect. XXV. (Compare Hetder, GciM, 
Th. II. 88. 12-^—133). a 

[B. p. ?0.] PiiLN cum. IS CoDipire Job x. 11. 
I know not why our author ehould eay that the art itf designiMg ia 
nerdlfiBork was mhoUg tkditafed to thr use of thr stmctiary. None of 
the passages to which he lias referred necessarily conrej this idea, 
and the quotation from Ezckiel acema rather to intimate the contrary. 
Besides, the word 0^~i, which our author has translated by of^if 
gfrr, appears to HJgnify ihc making of parirgattdoi partg-tobwrrd 
work of any kind ; and uol to be confined to needle-work, if. in- 
deed, it ia ever employed in that sense. S. 

[C, p-72,] Pl.t.- CIV 3-5. 

Our author, in his interpretation of this Psalm, has suffered hit 
favourite idea to carry him too far ; for many of the images wbkh 
h<! supposes to be borrowed from the sacred tabernacle, appear to 
have been derived from other sources. 

V. 1. The word icaV is certainly not appropriated to the dresaiiig 
of priesta, but is in the most common use to express the idea of 
clothing or covering. (See Estli. 6; 8, 9. Job 7: 5. Pa. 65; 14). 



V. 2. The reference lo the light in the Holy of Holies is rather 
iar-felohed ; nol (o mention that wo have no evidence of the exiB- 
lence of ihe Shechina excepting while the children of Israel were od 
their joumeyings(Le?.I6:3,)iindat the dedication of Solomon's lein- 
ple (I K. 8; 10, II), besides the icstiinony of Rabbins, those prover- 
bial story •tellers, who themselTes confcM that it had disappeared 
long befnre their time, and had never been seen in the »ieoond tem- 
ple. — The word ns'n" may be applied to the curtains of any other 
tent as well ns to thuse of the tabernacle ; and if there is any jus- 
tice in the remark on the third verse, any rallered building may bo 
compared to the air as well aa (he tabernacle. Similar objections 
may be made to the interpretation of the remainder of the third, and 
of the fourth verse; and when in the lifth, the Hrrancss and durabil- 
ity of theearth is sapposed to be compared lo a movable tent, which 
I must already have needed many repairs, the image, to say the least, 
I is rather inept and frigid. (Compare Mtchaelis in loc.) 

1 much prefer the interpretation of Rosenmueller and De Wctte. 
God is described in this Psalm as the Creator and Ruler of the uni- 
verse, the imagery is borrowed from the splendour and magnihcence 
of Orientnt monarchs, and Ihe writer has constantly in view the ac- 
count of the creation in Gen. t. 

God is introduced in the first ami second verses as clothed with 
light, like an Oriental king in his royal robes, glittering with gold 
and sparkling with gems, (compare the account of Sir John Mal- 
colm's introdoction to the Persian king, in Sketches of Persia) ; as 
other monarclis had their tents, he stretches out the heavens them- 
selves for his royal pavilion ; as earthly kings had their private apart- 
Bients in the upper purt of their palaces, (see Jahn, Bibl. Arch. 
Th.l. S.2l4,compare Jer. 23: ]3, 14. 1 Chr. 26; 11. 2 Chr. 3: 9), 
so God laid the beams of his chambers in the waters above the firma- 
ment, (compare Gen. 1; 7) ; as kings had Uieir lofty chariots and 
fleet horses, so the clouds are God's chariot, and they are carried by 
the wings of the wind, (expressive of their swiftness) ; as olher kings 
Lad their messengers and servants, so the winds and the lightnings 
are Ihe messengers and servants of God ; of him who founded the 
earth and fixed it immovably on its basis. 

1 trust the reader will be amused, if not edified, by the con- 
cluding remdrka of Michaelis on these verses, which I will give in 
his own words : 

" Mihi quidem, etsi nihil tabernaculi Le^ ilici anirao oberrel, hiie 



Umcfl Knientike e( immgines perpulcne ndewHar : 

pdlio amictus erv. cum prtmom ex » 

(««iae creaxis mcntibus pneberes specauidai 

torio e«t : c&elum pro Mcreio a morulibos ca«i»eals, aqsa A gn» 

dine coniignato. Nubium loiunte com fefaetis, p 

tlia. Torbines tilii pronuntiis, (iilraina pron 

•i poMem carmine iia eKprUnere, at Li>wtbi> A 

ihu eliam iudici probarem. Sed hoc De« ttegat, f Jliwiyie ««■■■■ 

per X aunos oegleclus." 8. 

[D p 72.] Iwiagrn/ fnrn fpldar Uitf. 

There seem lo me to be a few references, at least, of Uus Mfl ■ 
the sacred WTJtitie:-. F<h example, in Ps. 58: 5, 6, tbe i icyiiiMi 
is derived (rom the tulgu (^iition still preTalent in ibe E«i, ihu 
ju^Iers have the power of cbarmin^ serpents uid reDderiag ikea 
harmless; and when the charm fads and the sopem recuoi bi 
venom, it is vupposed that he is deaf, or that be bad purpoaejj' ckoMl 
his ears to the incanialioos. (See Bochan, Ilieroz. P. II. L. ID. 
C.6; Niebuhr.TraTels. Vol.1, p. 189). In Ps. 121: 6. there apfRan 
to be an allusion to the popular Dotion that the pains occasioned bj 
sleeping in the open air in the nighl, are produced bj tbe i^meaet 
of the moon. This opinion prevails in tbe East lo this da^. {See 
Anderson's Tratels in the E^t, p. 8). The Greeks and IUmmw 
nipposed that the dew, so noxioas to such as are exposed lo it in tbe 
night, was produced b; the moon. (See Hejue in Vii^. Geocg.IIL 
337). S. 

[E p 72.] faaif^uary of tran^atiow. 

It ma; be asserted of trangla.tions in general, and I an safe I 
hare experienced the truth of the observation in this verf attempt, 
that many of tbe minuter beauties of style are oecessaiilf lost: a 
tnnslator is scarcely allowed to intrude upon his author anj fignns 
or images of his own, and many which appear in the ori^na], mast 
be omitted of course. Metaphors, synecdoches, and metoaymies, 
are frequenlly uotractable : the corresponding words would probably 
in a figurative sense appear harsh or obscure. The observation, how- 
ever, applies with lesd justice to our common rersion of the Bible 
than lo any translalloa whatever. Il was made in a very early stage 
of our literature, and when the language was by no means fonned 
in such a stale of the language, the figurative diction of the Hebrews 
might be literally rendered without violence lo the national taste : 



nvrtm on lbohtiik mi. 

and the frequent recurrence of the same images and expressions 
serves to Tsniiliirize them to uh. Time and habit have now given it 
force and autborit}'; and i believe there never was an instance of 
any translation, so very literal and exact, being read with such uui- 
Tersat satisfaction and pleasure. Greuorv. 

The student cannot be loo frequently reminded, that it is vain for 
him to think of relishing the beauties of Hebrew literature without a 
familiar ■ r^iuaintance with the Hebrew language. Many who speak 
of the beauties of the Bible, have no adequate conceptions of that 
which ihey profess to admire ; and those wlio ridicule what they are 
pleased to term its faults, betray an ignorance that is pitiful in- 
deed. It is true that the Bible, even in its English dress, is full 
of the most striking beauties ; and it shows the amazing power of 
the sacred writers, that so much of excellence should still be percep- 
tible aller the lapse of ages and ihraugh the rubbish of translation. 
To those who have become acquainted with the literary merits of 
the Bible only tlirough the medium of trnnslntions, I would earnestly 
recommend the attentive perusal of the following colloquy, from the 
pen of Sir William Jones. S. 

ARABS 



oli 



Vt pateret, quam inepte de gentium exierarum poesi judicent ii, 
I 6dafl tantum versionea consulaiu, colloquium, quod sequitur, 
n conlexui. Finxi enim Arabem quendam, qui sernionein Lati- 
m Const anlinopoli didiceral, cum Britanoo quodar 



homine literato, familiariter vixisse, 
Asixque artibus solitum esse colloqui. 
portura una descenderent, et Britannu 
laudibus efTerret, risum Arabs vix poti 
inquil, quod narras, ac portcnli simile 
amceaissimam a maris hujus piscibus 

pastu pecudi 



Europie 
Cum igilur die quodam ad 
iuffi gentis poet as in caelum 
compescere, el, Mirum est, 
cum credidero urbem hanc 
iruciara fujsse, mm demum 
in AngUa credam floruisse. Hem ! in 
legnent Angli, agros optime colant, lanam egrcgie 



lingant; sed eoa a poesi alienissimos esse persuasum habeo. Ser- 
monem Lalinum, tuo hortatu, teque usus adjutore, didici; spcm 
enim dedisli poetas complures elegant issimos legendi, sed nihil ad- 
buc vidi, pr«ter unum atque alterum Horatii carmen, Ovidianas 
quBsdam elegios, et VirgiUi nobiliasunum poema, quod, meo judicio. 



powia did nwrBftinr. Visa' in crwlam, in iUo, qao to aa 
nrum aiiirulo, puctaa niL-liorrs quain in urbe Rama on 
Turn Britiinnur, Ipse, iiiquit, judtc«t>is : recilabo cnnn 
quosdim ex eleganliattbus Anfflortm poelis libuos, qnos, at patetoc 
inlelligas, Latinc rcddaro. Per mihi gntum feccris, inqnit AnU; 
sed cave quidqnajn its ornamenti adjungas: verbum rerbo redde 
Tum mercator : Iiicipiam igitur a poetis beroicis : Sani?, ai phcK. 
inqait alter ; sed ulltimne habes poetam, quern cum Ferdt-^ c 
pares 1 Unum, inquil, aique alieruin ; sed palma MHUnt* belle 
ferenda est ; cujus pocma epicum, quod inscribilur ParmUna A»- 
ii.nis, ab omuibua merito ctlebratur ; istius poematia r^cit^m t 



" Do hominii primi inabrdwiiliK, «l fmcta 
'■ llliUB v«Lite u-borii. oujae morlalia pulua 
'' Atlulit mortem id muniluoi, omnDique D«tru 
miwione EiUni, dnoec uniii majoi 



" Rrdimmt n»>, e 
" Cine, f.cci™ii 






Turn Arabs irridens, Parce, precor, i 
19 aiidivi rnagis insipidos. Versus a 




inquit. nunquam enim m* 
ne sermo qaidem 
merua mihi videlur. Perge porro ad Lyricos. Ecquem proferre 
potes cum //o/V^, meis tuiaque deliciit, comparandum ! MulttK, 
respondct ille ; Surrium, Couteium, Spct.ctrum, alios ; et in primis 
ilium, quern paulb ante cilafi, Miltonum : is duo scripsii poemau, 
omni numero absoluta, quorum unum Lftum inscripsit. allerum 
7Vi5ftni. Quam dulcia hKc est, in primo carmine, maiutinB delec- 
tationiadescriptio! 

'' Andireahudun incipcro volatum aauin, 

" Et canentein tromefacert! Kupidani nootem, 

" A ipeculs aua id sUierOf 

" Donee nmculalum dilucnlum oria 



" El ad uieam feneilram dicera, Salva ', 

" Per cjnoatnton, aal vitam, 

" Aui plexam roaatn caninun ; 

" Uiun gallua Tiraci atrepita 

" Sjinr^il pu«treinam ociein cnligiDU teniUB, 

" £l sd rmnye, aut liorrei porUun, 

" MugQuiitne vBFilliI,dDinina8 precedena."' 



i 



Cum Arabs adhuc impeusius rideret, et prope se in cachmnum 




NOTBI Nl LmawBK IX. SSz 

effunderet, Age rem, inquit vir Britannua, ianiboa qiiosdam citnbo 
Popii nostri, poetarum Angbrum, si artem ac suaviutcm spectee, 
facile aummus, si ingenium et copiotn, paucis secundus ; placcbunl 
tibi hi versiculi, Cf rto scio : 



" Tremil ^ponu— Quii 



■ ilUsi 



babonUm pennu, 



mannn iltud coKgulum lutit uinini '. 
" Vituparium nut judicium, cheu ! potest Spams ■( 
" QuJB disrumpit piipllinnein in nquuleo ? 
" Altimon, liccat niihi pricutero ciinicQinliunc,iiiri 
" Hunc pictuni filium lali, qui fistet ot pangil,"3 

— Ohe, inquit Arnli, dcaine, si me amas : hceccine poesis dici po- 
test ? Przeterea ad portum venimua, ubi Trequens erit hodie merca- 
tua. Hxc cum dixissel, videretque graviter ferentem ct etomachan- 
tem Rritnnnum, pollicitus est, se ad linguain Anglicam coadiscen- 
dam aliquot menses impensurum, ut poelaa, qiioa ille laudaret, scr- 
mone prc^rio loqueates posset perlngcre. 



NOTES ON LECTURE IX. 



fA.p.TG,] 1**1111 LI. 15,16. 



yaS, "tranquillizing or instantaneously stilling :" 
Ij rendered clearing, dividing, noi only in this, but in the pardlel 
places, Jen. xxxi. :15 ; Job xxvi, 12. 1 am, however, of opinion, 
that the meaning of the word has been totaily mistaken. It denotes 
strictly something instantantoiis ; a cessattoo of motion, or a suddtn 
quieting: as when a bird suddenly lights upon a tree. See la*, 
xsxiv. 14. The Septuagint very properly renders it, in the above- 
quoted passage in Job, ttuttnauai. Consult the Concordance. 

LoWTB. 

Maria Erythraei traiectum a vate respici, eat et nonnullorum ex 
Hebraeia interprclum conieclura, ut larchii, nisi quod is verbum 3>J*1 
gaUica froneer, contralii, explicat. Alii, ut VMnf.h\, findtndi notio- 
□em illi tribunnt, utrique ad lob. vii. &. provocantea, quo loco verba 
9Vt ^"liy alii ntti$ mta ronlracta, corragata fst, ulii,Jissa at, inter- 
pretantur. Sed de Hera mari Erythraco, in gratiam Israelilarum, 
valem cogilasse, nullum nostro loco est vestigium. Imo veralere- 
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mins, eadem, quae hie leguntur, verba repetens xxxi. 35, de poU» 
tise divinae documenttB Jq universum loquitur. Cluod autem Lowihi 
attinet verboram n*n 5jS interpretation em, traaqullians mart, et 
cius iiim ab Abenesra facta reperitur memio. Verba eius saai: 
»w-ia }^vib i-ii-: iotiid -in« n':a D'-iaii* !!:■• Suntqui 53-1 imterpn- 
leiitur quicicert Jacirns postquam frtmaerunt undue tius, nottone at- 
iumla nominis s'lano, quieH,/er<m. vi. 16. Nobistamen concinoiac 
videtur vulgo recepta interpretatio : Ego, lova luus, qui cohmmim*, 
sivc, ut Hieronymua, canlurlio, marc, ut fiuctus eius Jrriwutt. It» 
iam LXX. TaLaanmv iriv Galaaaan, ChaJdaeus: cna^li tl^tsn , 9M 
incrrpo mart. Verbo e|T: alias is interprcs uli solet pro Hebneo' 
■1«, inrrrpat ; videtur igitur nostrum saS per literarum inverst^ 
nein accepisse pro irj. collato Ioto supra L. 2. t^ ^''^r* ^H"'??' 
iacrepatiotu nua exsicco b. exticeaoi mare, acil. rubrum. 

ROSENMUCLLBK. 

" ens S'Olb ■ In the present text it ja stJ:^, to plant the hesf"- 
ens : the phrase ie corlaiuly very obscure ; and in all probability u ■ 
mistake for rno:b- This latter is the ivoid used in v. 13, just be- 
fore, in the very same sentence ; and this pitrasc occurs frequeatlf 
in Isaiah, e. g. kI. 33. xlii. 5. xlir. 34. xlv. 12. The former in ns 
other place. It is also very remarkable, that in the Samaritan text, 
Numb. xxiv. 1, these two words are twice changed, by mistake, one 
for ihe other, in the same verse." Lowth. 

The use of the word saj in reference to the heavens, which hu 
occasioned so much difficully to commentators, is very easily ei< 
plained. Il denotes the fastening of Ihe pins of a lent, and is thenc« 
used to signify the act of pitching a tent (Dar 11: 45), with which 
the heavens are oRcn compared. Its meaning, therefore, in this 
place, is the same as that of nI33 in v. 13; and there is no aeceasitf 
ibr changing the text to n''U3b. Geseniijs. 

[B. p. 76.] PlALH XI. 6. 

This is an admirable image, and is taken from the school of na- 
ture. The wind Zi^a^AoM, which blows from the East, is very pe* 
tilential, and therefore almost proverbial among the Orientals. Id 
the months of July and August, when it happens to continue for the 
space often minutes, it kills whatever is exposed to it. Many woo- 
derful stories are related of its effects by the Arabians, and their po- 
ets feign that the wicked, in (heir place of eternal torment, are to 
Ijreath this peetiferoua wind as their vital air. MiCBAELls- 



lator, CtiRTB. in loc. 
JBolidas, Nat. Hist, ii 
derstood. Compare 
etruction of Sodom, ' 



rendered by the old tians- 
Globca of fire, or meteors, such as Pliny call!* 
26, or simply the lightning seems to be un- 
p8.\L. xviii. 13, 14, JosEPHCB on the de- 
God assailed the city with his thunderbolts ;" 
. i. II. Philo on the same : " Lightning fell down from heav- 
De Vit. Mos. i. 12. This is certainly more agreeable lo the 
than snorts. The root is n^B, which, though it sometimes 
means to ftianare, yet more frequently means to 6rM/A< _/br(A, or 
emit, fire, for instance. Ezek, xxi. 31. " In Ihrjire of my icralk t 
will bimr upon thrr." The Ammonites are spoken of, as thrown in- 
to the furnace of the divine wrath : compare xxii. 21, where al- 
most the same words occur, except that the corresponding (and in 
in this case synonymous) verb lie; is made use of, whence liss, a 
tcllows : Jee, vi. 29. In the same sense the verb hig ia introduc- 
ed, Prov. xxi)[, 8, "Scomera will infiamea city." So also the Sept. 
SvMMACiirs, the Syriac ; and rightly, aa appears from the antithet- 
ic member of the sentence : " but leiu: men ipHI turn atnay wrath." 
From this explication of the root niB, the word Y-s, a tool blowa up, 
IB rightly derived : and n-s, (Exoo. ix.8.) embtrs, in which the fire 
may yet be excited by blowing. ' havia. 

The literal meaning of HD ia a net or snare, (sec Job 18: 9 : 
Eccl. 9 : 12 ; Prov. 7 : 23 ; Pa. 119:110); and in this place the 
word ia most probably applied to those long and winding flashes, 
which we, in popular language, denominate chain-lightning. The 

Arabs call lightning of this sort Vw^jUi, tkains; and Homer (II. 
xiii. 813) gives it the name fiaazi^, a tehip. Ail these names are 
evidently derived from the appearance of the lightning, to which 
ihey are applied. S, 



[C. p. 70] Imagenjfrom ike orerlhrmo of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Eximie apto et lectissimo cxemplo usus Noster. Quod enim 
supra monueral, imagines aliquas apud Orientales cerlis rehus tan- 
quam proprias fieri, quihus deinde audacius utantur poclae, id vero 
rnaxime in Sodomorum e\cidio usu venit, cui gravissimaa terrarum 
caiamitates et devastation es, licet non per omnia aimiles, soluta 
oralione comparare solent. Exemplun) praebeal Moses, salis c 
el Bulphuris, et incendii aubterraaei, in describenda Palaestinae 



y 



vartilslc ntontionem faciena, quae omuia iraiulau nxxlo a fiiiiliw 
aunt, neque proprie accipt in b«lli calamitale possoiu. VidiM, 
inquit Dcilteron. svix. 2-J, calamitatna trrrar, sai^m, rt s^fkm. 
mnnemqur terrant etU)l/tm, quetcnan eoasrminatur, net wimtH, ts 
propuUulant in ttla hcrbat, simUrm rprriu Sodotats rt Gomorrk^ 
Nihil hie salis nienliane mirabilius, Dec intellectus MaM>s iniillii » 
tcrprctibus, ut ci coasulmit, liagemibus, bitiimeQ sal«in fooui 
Hoc Tero omnt ex aspcctu vallium mati mortuo circuinieetaiim ia- 
tclligi facile poiuiaaet. His cnim, Lib[uii niiibus pet lar<bnea 
auctum verno teinporc innnlat mufe mortuum, unum omnium skb^t- 
nmm : namiue, recedens paiiln posi, sale convestit. (Vide Poeoku 
ilincrum coriinientarioa, Vol. il. P. I. p. 36, Ezecli. slrii. H). Quo 
maris dono licet iti sua coramoda utantur acc^ae, &cit t«tn«D copn. 
lit mm magniia ilkrum vailinm fructus habeatur : cumqoc ilU nUe, 
cYiistis olim urbibus viclna, nihil sicrilius in omni PaJaf^^ina sii, ia- 
dicium slerilitatiB sBl<?m habere coeplum ct<t, et urbes eii«m rasuiu 
ealo consercTP, et sieriles agros aalsuginosos vocare ; Icrem. trii & 
Pa. cvii. 34. lob. xxxix. G. lud. in. 45. Quod eoiin a<l iiae« loa 
liabent intcrpreiea, salem terrac steriliiutem iaducere, si <le nlecen- 
tnuni, ut Toluni, accipiatur, magnum prodit reruin obviarum ignon- 
tioncm, iure caHii^uim a doctissimoAhiDanno § XVII. Exetcia- 
lioiiiade Salf terrtie {in MidUm. phUologira — ezfgrtiris T. I. p. 47 
— 51), quaraciuam hac parte sine dubio errat, quod mori mortno » 
lem veri nomini^i, contra veterum et receatiorum tidem negal, cvM) 
tanm illi copia est, ut graTilas eius aquae commuiii collata ait utji, 
ad 4. 

Hanc Mosis in soluta orationc aiidaciom qui co2ita»eril, imigiit- 
^m vBRiitatiK a lesaia infortnatam, non ad vivum resecabtl. Sdt 
ficiet illi, quae nunc est, horrcnda Idumaeae Fastitas, nee qiua ai- 
dentes rivos fumumque perpetuum (qui et ip^ erumpere id«mbdem 
ex mari mortuo aulel), in itia non videt, statiin cum ludaeis, ChrlB- 
tiania multis, coque, qucin pleriquc in lesaia so<|uuniur, Vitringa, 
aliam quneret in Italia Idiunaeam. Qui quidctn error, alim jilurei 
trahena, excmplo esse polcfl, quani infi'ticitcr, frigido pectore nimi^- 
que sani ad poemata Hcbraeomm accedentes, In eorum interpreta- 
tione versentur, audacissima carmina ita lecturi, ut solutam, et me- 
diocrem, et exiiungueni oralionein : alque quid non iucunditaits 
solum Bed et utihtatis lialicai de poesi Hebraeorum suscepia tnMa- 
lio. Confer etiam eiinilem vastatae Idtimaeae descripliouein iputl 
leremiain, lesaioe iu toto illo capitc imitatorem, xlix. IS. 

_ MtCHABUe. 
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[D. p. T0.J PsiLH Kill, 8—16. 

For an illuBtration of the nature of the language and imagery in 
tliis PsiJin, see the remarks on Psalm civ. Note C on Led. VIII, 
There appears to be little need of supposing tlie materials of this 
suhlime descriplion to be derived from the scene which was exhibit- 
ed on Sinai. The ordinary convulsions of nature would afford am- 
ple materials to such au imagination af) that of the writer of this 
Psalm. S. 

(E. p. 80] Inutgrrii from tarred kislory. 

Nutissimum huius licentiae evemplum Elias, a Malachia pro 
•evero morura castigatore positus. NuUua tamem hac parte Hebrai- 
eus pocta audaciam aequat Apocalypseos, libri, graecis quidem ver- 
bis script), sed Hentenliis, colore, spiritu denique, Ilebraico. Huic 
alia Aeg^ptus, Sodoina, Hiero»)lyma, Babylon, novua denique Gogna 
et Magogus, ad Ezechielici imaginem effictua. Teniari simile quid 
el a lesaia volunl ; nee obslrepcre ausim, si de capite LXIII. solo 
id dicatur, ubi ignotus novusque hostis a prophets, vivis omnia colori- 
bus pingente, nolo Edomi nomine inaignilur. Saepe tamen id fieri 
non existiino, nee cum illia facere audco, qui lanquam aliquam mys- 
ticam geographiam pepcrerunt. Insolenlius eiiam quid tentare vi,- 
dclur Apocalypsis, ncc nomiaibus solum, sed et numerts hisloriae 
antiquac uti. Vix mihi persuadco, chrouolc^ica esse, quae de trihua 
anuis et dimidio, de XLII menaibua, de 1260 diebus habel : sed 
suspicor, niiserrinia tenqmra describi, illia similia, quae per totidem 
menses vivente Ella fucrunt. Chronologica, quae hie q;iuhi quae- 
runt, ex libro eiiam omnium obscurissimo disciplinae omnium ob- 
scurissimae tucem se datiiros professi, inultum abesae a vaticiniorum 
ingenio videnlur. Siml prophetiae fete eaedem in imaginibus in- 
formandis leges, quae poematis ; valde autem frigebit poeta, si nimia 
sanus numeris rem accurate prosequatur, cxponatque, quo die pug- 
natum sit, quot cecideriut in acie, el quae alia sunt eiusdem generis. 
Piclores, poetae et prophctae valde cognati ; horum visionibus ex- 
plicandia si quis leges hermeneuticaa condere velil, multa a piciori- 
bus et poetis discere potest, A quibus arlibus alieniasiroi homines, 
et omnino barbari, si ad vaticinia explicanda accedani, non mirum 
est, omnia eoa proprie accipere,, ac turn denmm sibi sapere videri, 
quando figmeuta et monstra procudum cbiliaslica. Memiui, qui id 
agens gloriaretur, a se primo iutellccta propheiarum et loannis vati- 
.cinia, se primum eoscquulco detrasisse. Micuablis. 

AG 
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[F. p. 80]. 

rwottsBor Miclweltt mftkes ft tctj oonnerftble •dditioo to 
Lecture, ooneenring those imfes or figures whkli are taken tarn 
poetic &hle. He M B Cits that each &hle is essential to aD poetrj : 
that whoever hasa tasle for poetry eonnot possihl j take it in a litefil 
sense, and that the sole pmpo s c of it isoraunent and plensnre. 

He obserres that there are many paiticnIarB, in wkicli a wondcf- 
fiil agreement maj be discofered between the frbles of tlie Greeks 
and Romans, and those of the Hebrews. He is .of opinion that this 
agreement clear! j indicates a common sooroe, which he suppos e s lo 
be Egypt. From Egypt, Homer and the other Greek poets borfow- 
ed the principal of their fables, as we may learn from Heiodotns and 
Heliodoms : nor is it at aD improbable, that the Hebrews shoold do 
the same, who were for two snccessive ages the subjects and schol- 
ars of the Egyptians. The most ancient Hebrew poem. Job, abomKb 
in Egyptian and ^bolons imagery : as may be seen in the professor's 

dissertation on that subject before the academy of sdenoes. 

Grbgort. 

Recent investigations hsTe had no tendency to confirm the coo- 
jectures of Michaelis, in regard to the poetic &ble of the Hebrews : 
and they are, for the most part, so chimerical, that it could serre no 
good purpose to insert them here. That there are, however, images 
in the sacred poetry which may justly be said to have their origin io 
poetic fable, scarcely admits of doubt; and if any analogy exists be- 
tween them and the stories of heathen mythology, f apprehend that 
it is to be found in the descriptions of the supernatural, or rather, 
symbolical beings, which are frequently introduced with so much 
effect by the prophets. Of these the most important are the Cheru- 
bim, which in some circumstances forcibly remind us of the Griffin 
of the Celts ; the Typhonic dragon of the Greeks ; the Sphynx of 
the Egyptians ; and the winged angel of Oriental mythology {Sim- 
org'Anca^ Soham^ etc.), which resided on mount Kaf, and spoke all 
the languages and was acquainted with all the sciences and religions 
of the world. He waged a constant war with the giants of the old 
world, and guarded the treasures of Paradise. (Comp. Sketches of 
Persia). 

We first find the Cherubim guarding the way of the tree of hfe 
(Gen. 3: 24) ; images of them are then placed in the sacred taber- 
nacle on the ark of the covenant, with theb faces turned towards it, 
and their wings overshadowing the mercy-seat, or the throne of Je- 



bo*ah, (Ex. 25-. 17—30. 36: 8, 35] ; aad in the temple of Solomon 
there are images of the same sort, though more mognilicentJy exe- 
cuted, (1 Kings 6: 23—29 ; 3 Chron. 3: 7, 10—13 ; compare Ezek- 
41: IS, 19). Hence, " Hf. who dwelUth betacm the Cherubim," 
came to be an hoDOtaiy appellation of Jehorah, (1 Sam. 4:4; 2 Sam. 
6: -2 ; Ps. 6: 3 ; I»a. 37: Iti). lu the Psalms and prophets they are 
introduced us the supporters of Jehovah's throne, or the bearers of 
bis chariot when he rides in the clouds, (Ps. 16. 1 1 ; Ezek. I: 10 ; 
10: 14; Kev. 4: G). Ezekiel describes four Cherubim, each of 
them having four faces, namely, of a man, a huUock, a lion, and an 
eagle, (Ezek. 1: 10) ; and St. John, who, according to his usual 
method, adopts the imagery of Ezekiel and modifies it by his own 
prolific fancy, gives to one of his Churubim the face of a lion, to an- 
other the face of a bullock, to the third the face of a man, and to the 
fourth that of an eagle, (Rev. 4: ti). The reason of these figures 
being chosen for the Cherubim is thus explained by the Jewish 



Rabbins : " Dixit R. Abin nomine 
cipalum in hoc mundo tenent. Ii 
inter pecora bos, inter bestias leo. 
magniliceiitiam quandam ; ponun 
divinae S. D. Ez. i. 10. Hoc ve: 
illis se eflerat in mundo sed sciant 



R. Abhu : quatuor aunt, tjui prm- 
ter omnes homo, inter aves aquUa, 
duilibet horum regnum hahet et 
ur autem sub throno majeslaiia 



nullut 



regnum Dei dominari ii 



(MidraschThehillimCIII- 19. Compare Herder, Geist, Th. I. S. 
160 K*. ; Rosenmueller, Scholia in Ez. I. 10 ; Eichhorn, Comment, 
in Apoc. IV. 6). 

That these Cherubim are intended for allegorical figures and 
not for real existences, seems manifest from the different descrip- 
tions which are given of them in different parts of the sacred writ- 
ings. (Compare the passages already cited). In condescension 
to our condition as creatures of sense, God presented to the minds of 
the sacred writers, in prophetic vision, such images as are best 
adapted to give us some apprehension of the indescribable glories of 
the invisible world, and of the inexpressible, and, to human minds, 
the inconceivable majesty of the Godhead. (Compare the description 
of the heavenly city in Rev. xxi.) Few considerate men will venture 
to assert, that the visible appearance of heaven and of heavenly be- 
ings to a disembodied spirit, will be exactly conformed to the de- 
scriptions of them which are given in the Bible. It is as great an 
i>rrour to take the costume for the smtimtnt as it is to mistake the 
dress for the min. 
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Similar remarks maj be applied to the Seraphim, (Isa. 6*. 2); 
bot as thej are meotioned hot ooce, and the description of them is 
then not terj minote, we have not the means of fbnniiig' an accome 
judgement respecting them. 

Some of the maiicious beings, also^ tntiodaced bj the prophets, 
seem to be allegorical or ^buioos. Isa. 13: 31 and 34: 14 mentkn 
is made of 0*^**?^}, Satyrs^ a mischieroos set of fiends, with beaib 
and breasts like men, and the lower parts like goats, who, aeoording 
to the nniTersal belief of the Oriental world at the present day, iDfest 
the woods and solitary places, and amuse themselTes by dancing and 
shrieking, and make it their business to perplex and mislead trarel- 
lers, whom they finally murder that they may devoar their flesk 
(See Mines of the East, Yd. HI. p. 144 ; Bochart, Hieroz. T. U. 
890. III. 847). " Edessa remained a wilderness drunk with Mood, 
(says Abulfiiragius) and fiiU of the moumfiil cries of her sons and 
daughters ; and the Sirens (uiLlafdED > tS'^'^Jpt)) came by night to 

deTour the flesh of the slain," (Abul&rag. p. 333). The Zend- 
Avesta asserts that these demons are the descendants of Djemak, the 
sister of Djemjid, by a Dew, (devil). (Zend-Avesta, T. III. p. 99). 
They are the same as the Gkools of the modem Persians and Arabs, 
of whose malicious disposition and mischievous pranks there are 
some very lively and humorous descriptions in Sir John Malcolm's 
Sketches of Persia. Isa. 34: 14, TY^b'^h are mentioned ; spectres in 
the form of women, who were accustomed to wander about in the 
night, entice men to foraication, murder children, and commit other 
crimes. (Buxtorf, Lex. Talmud, p. 1140; Eisenmenger, Juden- 
thum, Th. II. S. 413). In an old Syriac treatise against the ascet- 
ic monks, it is said, that the female night-ghosis (]a> Wj n^i'''r,) 

come to them (the monks), €tnd lay themselves beside tkem, and con- 
ceive from them, and become pregnant ; and thence cure bom devils 
and dancing spectres, tchofcUl upon the daughters of men. (See Ge* 
senius's Commentary on the passages cited). These last may per- 
haps with equal propriety be classed with popular superstitions ; (see 
.Lect. VIII. Note D). S. 



NOTES ON LECTURE X. 

[A. p. 82.) P»*L- «. 3, 
Some of ihe more modern Iraiislatorti seem at lengih agref^d, tlmt 
this is the proper sense of llie passage ; none of ihem, however, as 
far an I have been able to judge, haa hith<?rto actually explained it 
at length. I shall, therefore, lake advantage of this opportunity to 
give my sentiments ujion it, lest doubt.'^ should afterwards aiiw con- 
cerning the meaning of a very important, and (as I think) n very 
clear passage of holy writ. The principal difficulty proceeds from 
the word Cli~<n, and from the atnhis;uity of the particle n nnd the 
ellipsis of the word ^a : which, I think, will he readily cleared up, 
if we attend to the following examples, the nature and meaning of 
which is evidently similar. Psai.m iv. 8. 

'■ Thou host oicited joj in my lioart, 

" Bryond tha linie in whirh thsii cnm and witio increased /' 
That la, " beyond (orauperior to) thejoy of that time." 

" Althongh tboir shrines are hrfurc Jerunaleni and Saiiiaria :" Is, 1. 10. 

That is, " excel the shrines of Jerusalem anH Samaria." Job xxxv. 
2. " My justice hrforr. God :" tiiai is, " My justice is greater than 
the justice of God :" (compare xxxii. 2, and xl. 8.) In the same 
manner &l~i'Q, " hcforr thr wnmh," is the same as BfJ"! Vcn, " bt- 
fore the dtu) of the womb." Nor are there wanting in the Greeks 
examples of similar ellipses : Mrjif Olvfrniag ay(ova (ft^^tpov av- 
Saoofitv' " Neither can we celebrate a contest more noble than !s 
that of Oljmpia :" fiijSt tou Olvftniattov ayaivog iitQoy ^tiaiovm. 
PiND. Ohipii. A. V. II. et Schol. Edit. Oxon. 

£lg r; kaxatra ttov (ppfytav futoif noAiS ; 
" As if the city of the Lacedemonians were smaller t/iart that of the 
Phrygians." Eunir. Andron. v. 193. 

The metaphor taken from llie dew is expressive of fecundity, 
plenty, multitude : (compare 2 Sam. xvii. II , 12 ; Mic. v. 7.) " A 
numerous oflspring shall be born unto thee; and, a numerous oRspring 
it shall produce." "r!?-;. " 'hy jouth," or " the yoath thai are pro- 
duced from thee ;" the abstract for the concrete, as ria''Si, " while- 
ucss," or being grey-headed, for a grey-headed man, Lev. xix. 32. 
\'XS, " captivity," for a captive, Isj*. xlix. 24, and so the Ghaldee 
interpreter takes the following, ■^miin ^Kmil: '\i^ri'', " Thy ofT- 
e|>riog shall sit (or remain) in confidence." Luwtm. 
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[B. p. 83.] EcCLBMAtTBt 111. S^— 6. 

Interprotibus plerisque tliis felicior in allegorica senectntis 
descriptione Teraatus est Etskb. Tratq. Ebert in Dissert. lMag9 
Satis Salomonei ex Cap. XIL EccUs, ad analogiam Ungwu podi- 
eat txpres$a. Lips. 1770. 4. Quae scriptio quum hodie in pauco- 
nim manibus fiierit, non ingrat^in lectoribus rem nos factiiroe ^pera- 
mus, si interpretationis Ebertianae summam, qualem ipse in para- 
phrasi exhibuit, subiiciamus. Elst vero talis : '' Esto auctoris tni ac 
Gonditoris roemor, o ! quicunque es, cui laetior arridet fortuna^ an- 
tequam dies funesU annique superveniant, quos ubi adesse senseris, 
protinus exclamabis : ingrati sunt, et di^cent mihi valde ! Aote- 
quam, pulsa priorura annorum serenitate ac luoe, tristior aetas te 
excipiat, eorum vitae similisy quibus, inTohentibus diem nimbis, 
squalida nox coelum abstulit, solemque, et lunam, et reliquorum si- 
derum ignes eripuit, recurrentibus aliis post alias imbriferis nubiba& 
Antequam tempus instet, quo treroant, ruinosae veluti domus custo- 
des, bracbia et manus, et incurventur, quibus sustinebatur, robusta 
pedum fulcra, et, peracto comminuendi labore, ferias Teluti agant 
molentes (i. e. dentes), et obscurentur oculi, quorum per orbes, tan- 
quam per fenestras, mens ipsa transspiciebat, et daudantur (ores 
(i. e. labia) ad plateam (i. e. extrinsecus), propter Tocem mdentis 
ancillae debiliorem (i. e. linguae obsequium domino, dentibus amissis, 
denegantis), et, despectis suavioribus sonis, surgas ad cantum volu- 
crum ; tempus, inquam, quo vel remotissima quaeque timebis, ?iaro« 
que perhorresces, qua m vis excusserit flores amygdala, et circumvoli- 
tet locusta (i. e. quamvis formossissima anni tempestas aut incipiat 
aut adsit) ; et cvanescat omnis cupiditas ct voluptas, cum iam homi- 
ni adeunda sit mansura in his terris domus, ad quam conlacruman- 
tium sequente turba, efferatur. Memor igitur esto patris ac con- 
servatoris tui, dum res, et aetas, et ipsius voluntas patiuntur, ante- 
quam vivo sanguinis tui fbnti idem eveniat quod puteo, super quo, 
remoto fune argenteo, et retro currente aurea trochlea, frangitur, 
quae ab ipsa pcndebat, situla, cessante ita totius machinae usu ac 
motu, cuius ope aqua in subiectam cisternam vehebatur." In yersu 
6. tamen verba n|5;Dn ^vcy] reddenda puto : et antequam Jioreat 
amygdaluSy i. e. antequam cani, instar fiorum in capite alborum, 
progermincnt copiose : fiores amygdali quum aliquamdiu in arbore 
extitcrunt, et iam in co sunt, ut defiuant, albescere solent. Quae 
proxime sequuntur, Si^ bsrw^T , verto cum Bocharto {Hitroz. P. 
II. L. IV. Cap. VIII. f.'lll. p. 338. edit. Lips.), et antequam in- 



NOTM ON LKDTIISK X. 

gravescatftmur, i. e, gravior et tardior fiat mc«saua, ain collalo cimi 

Arabuni il-*.nna._ caput frmorif. Aiiorum scotcntias enarravimiis 
in Notis ad Bocharlum 1. c. p. 334. seqq. In versu 6. observuvit 
iam Hieronynius, " conlritionem hydriae super fontcm et onfmciio- 
nem rotae Hupcr lacutn per metaphoram mortis aenigmata esse," 
n*Hjue igiiur curiot>e ini|uirendum eat, quae corporis membra per 
singulas istas imagines Intel] igantur. RosENMVEtt-EB. 

[C.p.Ba.] Um*b «vni.!a-3!i. 

Four methocis of threxhing are here mentioned, by different in- 
struments ; the flail, the drag, the wain, and the treading of the cat- 
tle. The staff or flail waa aacd for the grain that was too tender to 
be treated in the other methods. The drag consisted of a sort of 
frame of strong planks, made rough at the bottom wiih hard stone or 
iron : it was drawn by horses or oxen over the corn-sheaTea spread 
on lite floor, the drivers sitting upon it. The watn was much like 
the former, but had wheels with iron leeth, or edges, like a saw ; 
and it should seem that the axle was armed with iron teelh or serrat- 
ed wheels throughout. The drag nt»l only forced out the grain, but 
cut the straw in pieces for fodder for the cattle ; for in the Eastern 
countries they have no hay. The last method la well known from 
the law of Moses, which ' forbids the ox to be muzzled, when he 
treadeth out the corn.' 

V. 98. p-ii^ nn^) I have annpxed these to the preceding, disre- 
garding the Masoretic distinction : in this I follow the LXX(though 
they have greatly mistaken the sense) and SymmachuB. I suspect 
also thai the 1 before nri^ has been obliterated, which Symmachus 
expressed by the particle 6t, the Vulgate by attttm. The transla- 
tion will sufficiently explain my reasons. Sl^'^> however, seems to 
be taken for corn Pa. civ. 14. and Eccl. xi. 1, " Cast thy bread," 
that is, " Sow thy seed or coin, upon the face of the waters :" in 
plain terms : $oic tcithout atig hopr of a karveit ; do goad to them on 
lohom you evtn think your benff action thrown away. A precept en- 
forcing great and disinterested liberality : with a promise annexed 
to it ; " for after many days thou shall find it again :" at trngth, if 
not in thr present world, at least in a future, thou skalt have a rc- 
urarJ. The learned Dr. George Jubb suggested this explanation, 
which he haa elegantly illustrated fium Theognis and Phocylides. 
who intimate that to do acts of kindness to the ungrateful and un- 
worthy, is the same as sowing the sea : 
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Poecrr fieeas to ik to be oAra ftnafdr roa ftwH w i ed with onto- 
rj, from vbidi h i§, kowewr, f«rj difcreat. TlK^e mstances ap- 
pear to ne oohr the rilif ri of popolw ontorr, the mmrifmi md 
mmrefimed tmmde tf sftmkuu^, as Litt calb it : and if the reader wiO 
be at the paios to examiae Lit. L. ii c 32, I dare bdiere be will 
be of the same opinion. Poetrj, as our author bimself has stated, is 
one of tbe first arts, and was in a much more perfect state, than we 
shoold suppose from the passages in qoestioo, loof befere the days 
of J<]rtham : oratorj Is of more recent origin, and was, we maj wefl 
suppose, at that period in its infrmcj ; as Ciccao remarks that it 
was one of the latest of the arts of Greece. Brnt. c. 7. Michaeli< 

Ad artem rbetoricam apologoram usom, ob magnam, qnae eis 
inest, rim in persnadendo, relerebant Veteres, rid. Austotelxs 
Rhetor. II. 20. (qui apologos dfjftfij^og$xovg appeDat, L e. conciooi- 
bus aecommodatos), et Cicero de Qrat II. 66. §264. Cf. G. E. 



Lessinc vod dem Voitrage dcr Fabein, p. 122. edit. prim. Verisai- 
me ArttTHONiTB, Progymnasm. init. an imodvenit, fabulani processis- 
ee a poetis, sed cum oratoribus communicatam esse ex eo, quod pra&- 
ceptum coraplectctur. ("O fiv9og TtotTiTiav fth jigorikOtv ytyi'iv- 
Vijat di xat ffT/ropmv xotfog ix nitpatfiaia/e)- l^gisse iuTabit, 
quae de Inthami Tabula observavit Hebuer in libra voin Geiat der 
Ebraeiachen Poesie, P. II. C. VIII. p. 275 ; el de fabulae ongine in 
universum, ibid. p. 13. seqq. edit. prim. Praeler lotharai et Nathaais 
(3 Sam, xii. 1 seqq.) apologos, alius brevissimua «xslat 2 Reg. XIV. 
9, 10, de carduo qui pro filio suo a cedro Libani liliain in iiiatrimo- 
nium poslulasaet, mox vera a fetls bestiis csset proculcatua, quo loaa, 
Israehtarum rex, Amaziae, regi ludae, diaauadet bellum, ad quod 
ab eo fueral provocatus, illiusque salse peratringil teineiitatem, qui 
cum potentiore Israelitarnm rege vellet certamen inire, et maiora 
tentare, quam assequi, vel sustinere poaset. Rosbnuuellsb. 

[F. p. 86,] PsiL- im. 16—18. 
V. )6. !iS3 is probably a verb in the iniperaliye mode, with n 
paragogic, from ^^i^ (compare ija) ; and not a nouo, "3 Lowth aup- 

posea. Compare the Arabic [^ ^, lexit. The meaning of the 
passagB is : Protect lehat thy right hand hath planted, nnsijH ^g 
?[> , the ion whom thou hast made strong for thyself: that is, the 
Israclitish nation, which God often addreaaes aa hia son. (Com- 
pare Ex. 4: 22. IIos. 11:1), 

V. 18. "1:^0^ 'Ji^M , the man of thy right hand; that is, he who 
is joined to thee by solemn covenant ; because the Orientals swear by 
raising the right hand : or rather, according to tlosenmueJler, the 
Hebrew nation ia called the man of God's right hand, because Je- 
hovah had, by his power, delivered tbem &om Egyptian bondage. 
(CoBipare vs. 9 and 16). 



NOTES ON LECTUBE XI. 

[A p,8!l.] Myitieal allrgary. 

I admire the perspicacity oT our author in diacoverin^ this cir- 
cumstance, and his candour in so lieely disclosing his opinion. I 
am, however, much inclined to suepect those qualities which are 
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Q be altt^elber peculiar to the ancred poetry of the Bfr 
brews : uid there is, 1 confess, need of uncommon force of ugv 
mem to convince me, that the sacred writings are to be ioierpraud 
bj rules in every respect difierent from tliose, by which other wril- 
in^ and other languages are interpreted ; but in truth thia bypath 
sis of a double sense being applicable to the same words, is fo k 
from resting on any solid groiim) of argument, that I Und tl n alto- 
gether founded on the practice of commentators, and their ngit 
and iralatilious opinioDfl. Michaeub. 

If the Jewish religion was designed by the omniscient God Id be 
preparatory to the Christian ; if the institutiotis and rites recorded ia 
the Old Testament were inlendcJ to prefigure the more perfect dis- 
pensation revealed in the New : then sorue parts of the Hebma 
Scriptures, at least, must be interpreted by rules altogether peculiar, 
and not applicable to any other writioL's; for no other writing) 
were ever designed to answer a similar purpose. No one will deny 
that the Supreme Disposer of events had power to make the iD^tu- 
tions and history of the Jewish church typical of the iaslitationa and 
history of the Christian ; and if I understand the langua^ or prac- 
tice of the New Testament writers, they affirm thai he has done wo- 
The business of oRegorii-ijig, indeed, has been carried to danger- 
oua and ridiculous excess by many ChriMian commentators; but 
with the limitations which Lowth has affixed to it (pp. 89 — 91), I 
see nothing unreasonable in (he mystical aUrgory, and it appears to 
me to be in strict conformity with ihe usage of Christ and his apostles. 
(Compare, however, Doederlein, Instit. Christ. Theol. Tom. II. 
228—277). < 
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[B. p. 90.J FigunUire stnse otteurrd by lit literal. 

When this happens to be the case, how are we to know, that llie 
other subject or sentiment, which our author deBcril>e8 as almost 
totally eclipsed or extinguished by the supeiior light, is intended by 
the writer 7 If, as I am fully persuaded, a clear and exact picture erf 
the Mesniah be exhibited in Psalm ex., what occasion is there to ap- 
ply it also to David, who never performed the priestly fiinction, nor 
ever sal at the right hand of God, that is, in the Holy of Holies, at 
the right of the ark of the covenant ? On the contrary, if in Psalm 
xriii. the description of David's victories be so predominant, as that 
it can scarely be made to speak any other sentiment, what occasion 
is there to apply it at all to the Hesaiahf Michaeli?. 



[C. p. 91,] Pbalmii, 
If, as we learn from the authorily of the apostle Paul, this Psalm 
lelatcB chiefly to Chri.Ht, his resurrection, and kiogdora ; why should 
we at oil apply it to David 1 I do not deny that the victories of Da- 
vid, as well as of other kings of Jerusalem, to whom no peison has 
thought of applyiQ); the poem in question, might be celebrated ia 
language equally bold and powerful : but let us remember, that we 
have no right to say a work has relation to every person uf wliom 
something similar might be said, but to thai person alone, who is the 
actual subject of it. If Christ, therefore, be the subject of this 
poem, let us set aside David altogether. Micbaeus. 

But if David was a type of the true Messiah, might not language 
applicable to the one, be applicable also to the other f S. 

[D.p.93.j Mijatioil poetry of tktEatl. 

It is well known that the Oriental nations are exceedingly fond 
of mystical poetry, and that they usually assign a double sense to most 
of their favourite poems. From the remarksalready made(Note A), 
it is evident thai they can have do mystical allegory of the kind 
which we have supposed in the Bible , still it will aRbrd important 
aid in this investigation, to know the views of the Oriental world on 
the general subject. Accordingly, I shall insert in this place an ex- 
tract from Sia William Jones's Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry 
(Chap. IX.), which exhibits the reasoning on both sides of the ques- 
tion in a very clear and satisfactory manner. 

" Sunt igitur in linguis Asiaticis, ac praecipue Pcrsica, carmina 
pcenc innumerabilia, quorum idem est argumt;ntum unusque fere 
perpetuus tenor. Nempe in ijs continua seric landantur amores ac 
delicis, voluplates, rina, odores, ludi, convjvia ; et teliqua qute sen- 
sibus blandiuntur : accedunt humans pulchritudiuis Iretae admodum 
descriptiones ; intexuntur loci illi communes, de fortunoi temeritate, 
dc hoiiorum ac fidste religionis coutemlione ; incertos esse rerum 
humanarum evenius, et brevem lucis ac vitiE usuram ; amoris au- 
tem suavitates celcriler d'tftorescere ; oportere igitur voluplates, dum 
licet, rapere, et 

noii7y I* oTg jrofi/ jjilaipo*' 

nihil enira esse amore suavius, nihil quod magis hominem dec«at. 
Exponuntur etiam ee que in amore jnsunt varis perturbationes, 
dolor, sgritudo, desiderium, apes, Intitia ; dudc amator absens Ian- 



guet, dolct, iUachTjinat, nuac ob amicK cooMTliuin vehemeoter ei- 
ultat et triurophat. IIxc auiem omnia describuntur mira senteniii- 
rum rarictate, verborum cleganiia, imaginum splendors, et tranalali- 
onum pulcberrimai-um copia. 

" Poet«, qui horum canninum laude floruenint, sant ioDameri ; 
qaomm tamen facile principatum obtinel iltc, de quo jam dictum est, 
Hafez; cujus polttissimum carmeu, cumadumbraiione LatiDB, ideir 
CO hie apponam, ut horam carminum, de quibua sum proxime loca- 
tus, percipialur nalura : 

" Purr, Tini cj-alhum iHer, 

'' Umun aiijue allerum lini puri cjnthum &Spt. 

" RfinediuQi smorii cgritadiniB, hoe eat. vinum, 

(" Hind eBiin kdiud sI juTenam medicins est) aSez 

" Sol et lunamnt Tinuni el cjilbiu, 

" In mediK luni solem afler. 

" lUide ignein ilium nobii liquidum, 

" Hoc cut. ignEm ilium i-qar (inulim affer. 

" Si roai truiail, die, vollQ hiliri 

*' Vinum punuD tonqtum ugium raiuiuD, ifbr. 

" Slrppitoa liucinie li non muist, oportet 

" Strepilum pocaloram bffeiu. 

" Ob temponim malatioaeg n* ai* ttistia, ae4 idemidun 

" CuDcenlum cithua el Gdinni atTsr. 

" CongTveauiD illloa, Dili in aomno, videre nequeo, 

" Medicinsin, (rinani) qoK Kunni origo ait, bSct. 

" Quod «i ebriua siun, «<M]uid eat remedii ! aliam ••licem. 

" Ut proniui senaibua deatilDar, affer. 

" Unum atque allamia cjalhum Hsfrin da, 

" Sea pectitoia ait, ■«□ lactum laudabila, aSer." 

" Uuic corniijfi aliud nuhjiciam, idque in amatorio genere pul- 
cbenrimum, et venustis imaginibus unice conslana : 

" All '. tota foruia tua deUcate fingiluc, unusquisqiw loco* ubi lu es. 

" Cor meuin a dulci lua el mellea tatcivia hilare eat, 

" Tanijuan] rosa? ralium rocfUB, oatura tua lenii est. 

" Tunijuaia hortl Bternitatia cupreuua, ex omni parte aiuivia ec 

" Dtaaimalatio el petulantia tiM dalcia eat, prima lanugo et iibtih ■■ 

" pena tua pnlchei, 
" OculuB et eupeicilium nitida aunt, alalura toa et proceritaa aniabibi. 
" Viaua niei roMtam a le picturis et umamoDtia plenuni, 
" Cordis mei odor a cint^inno tua jaanuneum hibente odoniQ dulcia «al 
" In amaria via n dnloria torrente non eat perftigium, 
" At statam raeum ob tnam amicitiam jucundum reddidit 
'' Anle oculof tuo* moiiori atin ilia ngriludiue 




" Ob genua tuun Bplendidam dolor meuB dulcis sit. 

" In diiBcrto indaguidi lu touieUi undequsquo periculuni est ; 

" Tnmen Hafei uorde desUlulue, duni luum ndventum petil, tranquille 

' De vera horum camiinum significatioDe magna est opioionuRi 
Alii proprium lantiimmodo aeasum agnoscuni, alii recon- 
ditiua quiddam in iis ac divinius censent delitescere. Audiamus 
itaquc utrius(]ue Eenientiffi defensores. Aiunt quidam animos tm- 
manos, in corporum vinculls el compagibus inclusos, eodem fere 
iDodo (sell loDge vehementiuB) in divinuni omnium rerum procreato 
rem aflici, quo in amicaa aaiatorcs ; nam ul amantea amicarum rc- 
cordantur, si qua res eorum oculis obverttelur, quie aliquam habeat 
cum amaio corpora cognaiionem, sic animas nostras viiie supcrioris 
rccardaliune el desiderio langucscerc, ai quaudo divinee pulchritudi- 
iiis adumbratam quaudam efligiem videamua. Uudg autem amorem 
ila esse ardcntem, ut ad insaniam quandam, et quasi fxgiaatf acce- 
dai : et quoniam ea eat meniium humaiiarum imbeuilUtus, ea sermo- 
num, quibua utuntur homines, inopia, ut verbis ad hunc ardurem 
rile exponendum accommodalis careant, necesse est poets, ctElceti 
illo furore ct divina pcrmotiune incitati, iia ulanlur imaginibus et 
verbis, quK maximam habcant cum suia conccptibus affinitatem. 
Cum aulem ii, qui divino amore inRamnientiir, tanquam cbrii, a 
mentiit sensu abstraliantur, niliil aptius esse potest, quam ebrictatis 
imaginem ad hunc diviniorem rationis amisaJonem transferre. Hinc 
osculomm, hinc ampiexationum, btnc deliciarum, alquc amcenita- 
turn omnium in Persarum carminibua descripiiones orlum habue- 
runt, quie ad proprium sensum resiringi nuUo modo debcnt Atque 
hoc ipsi poetiE satis aperte declarant ; sic Hafez, 

" Ebrius est solummoJo »temi ficdetii omore, 

" Is qui, more U&feii, vinuiu puioui bibd." 
Et 

" Jacundum cor lit illi, qui Hafe/o aimilia 

" PocoluiD vini Dtemi ItEdpiia CHpist." 
Et alibi, 

" AniDiis ebrietw capiti tuo nan inari ; 

'' Abi -, tu eniin aucco uvBnim ebrius e«." 
Et Sadi, 

" FoTBdn iinus nmoria odor le inohrisbil, 

" Et fiuiiet te TiBduB divinum (|niBrsrB." 
Sic etiam poela Tnrcicus Ruhi Bagdadi, 

'• Noli putara no» uvk tucco ebrioa aiae, 

" Noa eaa laberDM coliniu*. ubi dirini fccdoiia vino in 
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" Ucc ilU Nkoc prodnai ti qn hmc aeaa^HM ada^^M. 
OuBoa, iaq ttim it, bee, ri ile (niufatiaaB v 
liiwm liniiiiiiiini . aed faxe imtffalio per 
■trie deAtei ntiUo puMo point. Lkct 
dirtnim) nmncD teeMete 
amicam *idere ; hmI tma miqae licet prapci 
mitlerre, et inu^^nibos ab unore 
Id qui 



" Peniiuta tmim imaginem : dukiMune cene et % 
ttttt IlebreoB, 



Cuif)namne *ero conc^.-deremos, at c 
lcxnr«t, in <iuibiM de rivnlis, de cerris, de ntia sjritadiite, <!« hertft- 
nim UDOiniiate, d« Fylrie ac pratia mlummodo kxjaeretar ? Qate mt- 
tcm nairsni de anima no«tra in carpnris calenis inchiM. nteqtie di- 
vinioria deaiderio flagrante, et qus MMjauntOT, ea fere aoDt T^uaukM. 
At quidiMiii «aae causae putemus, cur Platonis riri pirimjuii ter» 
cdIm da AgaibcMM, de Astere, de Dione, de Arcfaianaan, bcmki ^ 
quam eiliteril, qui ad eenaum recooditiorem interpretaretar ; qaa 
vuta pnelB Aiiatici, bomtDes, Qt scinius, admodum rdnptnahi, de 
amoribu* ac deliciis scribani, ea divina, ea jHeutisi^ena, e» ^cmf- 
(woti qiioddam continer« Hicamas ? Multa snnt a Grscis poetis, M 
pm«enim a LyriciH, et cogitala et scripta venu^tissime ; que tameo 
npRi'> crt nini simpliciier et proprie interprelatus. Quid } sex tBoe 
elegaiitcK verKJculcHi, qui cum poesj Persica mirifice congrtnutf, 

yiijjnrtt"^, nofiaioe rmtugtov npo9v(ta, 

Xal yknvat lanlioir vn oifpi'ttm aarpanTOWttt, ^^^H 

A'oi' ftu(iii ylayuifTti;, tvCfyH, iffpo/yili, ^^| 

ad proiirmm scnsum reatringendoa, nemo est qui non censeat ; Uloa 
vcrij Hafezo verauji, 

" Cnpll voiica SinDiiiia odorein moacbi *b illia 

" Cnnen aulem Ulem odntem ab ilia gcaa ricipiuni 

" In terrain demittilur cupreenu Iwci 

" Puiliiro aflacta lodsl rou horti ab ilUin ge) 

" VL>recun<Ian> ibil fl<w jminlm di, iUuJ oar, 

" Ssnguinem niUat color &arit purpurel (Argi 



i. 





" Uoa, inquBin, versus ad divioum nescio quid pertinere existimant- 
Quid ? cum scribat Mimnermus, betEe, ut solet, 

7[? di ^tog, Tc di Tignfov ut/tv '^(^varis jfq'^oHlirjg ; 
7i&vattl¥, aj( (tot [ir,»in Tuvtu (iikot, 
K'Qvntttdit] ifiiXoxtji, xai fttHtjia Siupa, kbi tvvt]' 
quisquamne arbitratut poetam per aurtam ilium Vencrem per dukia 
amoris dona, per farlivos illos compleias, pictatem ct dirinum amo 
rem intelligete ? Cur ideo putcmus Mesihium, poclam Turcicum, 
cum dicat elegantissime, 

" Ne mo, Deiu, in KHpntchriim porducu, 
" Dunac nuiica men gremium amplexu teneuin," 
quippiam reconditum aut cceleste innuisse? Quid? versus UIos 
Hafezianos, 

" Pulvinar in rowrium ftfler, ul pulcbri pueri el ancilltD 
" Loliii. prenuB, genu oiciilena, el rinain bibu ruM* odote prBditom ;" 
Et illos, 

" A genu puelln nympliE limilem habantia Tultum, 
" TanqUttra Hafei, raeram hsuri ;" 

Et ilium ardenti affeclu plenum, 

annon ad terrenoH aniores apectare consendum est? 

" Quod si plura argumenta ex ipsis poetarum Aaiatjcorum car- 
minilius depromeuda slot, pcrraulta proferre poasimus exetnpla, qui- 
bus [>crspicuum sit Hafezo alque aljis, Moh&mmedem et ipsam re- 
ligioDcm fudibrio fuiaae ; velut cum dicat, 

" Acre illud (vjuum) quod vjr religionu (MohammedeB) malrcm peccB.- 

" OpUbillua nobis itc dutciui Tidetnr quani Tirginii auavium:" 
Et 

" Not vino puio amoria inebriunur, 

" FontcB auteni ctcleatiia (Salaebil et Cafur) non aitimua :" 

Et alibi plus millies. 

" Ac profecto satis iotelligere nequimus, cur poelas credamus 
hujusmodi involucris ac tcgumeotia velle celare eas virtutes, quibus 
nihil laudabilius esse potest, pieiulem ac Dei cultum ; amores veto 
impudicos, et qui maxime humano generi dedecori siot, aperte profi- 
teri. Mulio certe reriaimiliua est, poetas illos, ulcunquc sensum 
quendam occultum innuere videaniur, eo solum prieiextu uti, ut ci- 
res suos creduloa et religiosos decipiant, et voluptatibus libcriua iii' 
dulgeant. Ac oe ipsi^ quidem Perais, (doclioribus scilicel) Hafezi 



n habere aignificattonein visa sunt : a 
niiuD erudilissimus interpret um. proprium tantum verfaorum ii ii ■■ 
in illius veraibiis explicai. Preterea memoriEe [Hxxlttiim est, (ilb 
poeta monuo) pritoarios urliis Shirazi riroe, sepulturam ei ob e»mk 
num impudiciiiam coocedere ooluisae ; cum veto magna essvt iuur 
eoa concertatio, aliia ut sepeliretur suadeatibus, aiiis Tebemenier dc> 
bortaaiibus, ad sones ae coatulisse, et ipsius poets libnim diriDili^ 
aia caoaa RperoiHe ; cum autera primus, qui sese iliis obtulu mtoi, 



•' Grei 



Ii relorqoere ab HiJeii eieqniis, 

D peccatii demerKis lil, in coelum jolnlrir ;" 



" T»niet«i e 

racerdotes illico coDsensisae, el poeiam humavisse tn iUo loco, Mo- 
sella dicto, quern ipse in carminibus celehravisset. Ita disputant 
atriusque senlentis propugnatores ; equidem veiernm Academico- 
ram morem, nihil ut affirmem, strenae tenebo ; lla tatnen ut non ne- 
gem, quin mihi disputatio secunda ad veritalem propeosjor esse n- 
dealur." 

This subject will be resumed iii the Notes on Lect. XXXI. S 



NOTES ON LECTURE XII. 

[A. p. 97] lioiiH ivii. 12, 13. 

These five words, 11 MB- C'n^s B^ T"'?'^ O^aSji, a»w wanting 
ID sevcii manuscripts : in two of them, v. 13, for C^i^as we read 
n^n. So also the Syriac version, which agrees with them. These 
five words are not necessary to the sense : and seem to be repeated 
otjIj by the careleasne^ of the transcriber. Kenhicott. 

Crisin banc Ken nicotian an) in hunc locum merito casligat Dav. 
KocBERva in Vindiciia S. Textus Hebraei E^aiae Vatia adv^mu 
Roberti Lowihi Criticara (Bern. 1786. in ocion.), p. 102. his yet- 
bis: " Enimvero rerborum phrasiumque rcpetiliones illae cum *^ 



Dustatc, et gratia 
inde lolli, locitmque 
fendendis cnotari c 
(Eclog. VII. 4) : 

Et Eel. X. 75. 

SurgKHiua ; Bolcl ease 
laniperi gravis umbia, 



atque virtutem coniunguni, ut nihil 
similibus apud Eaaiam repetition ibns de- 
). Ecquis non laudat Virgiliana e. g. ilia 

tea KFtatibui, Arcades ambo. 



Ci 




It Vosaius, Rhctoricor. L, V. 
C. 3. Sed inptimts contulisse iuvabjl Psalmoa cxviij. cxxiv. anas' 
que. Adde locos Esai. xi. 5. xv. S. xvi. 7. xl. 7. 8. lix. 10." Om- 
nes quoque, praeter Syriacam, versioneB v 
primendis illis verbis, quae hodieroum in cix 
legunliir. 

[B. p. 1<KI.} ISMAH LT. 10, 11. 

This passage of the prophet loses much of ita poetical beauty if 
h be not rightly undf ri^lood. lie id not speaking of that graer, 
which the school di*iiies treat of, ami which has been celebrated 
since the lime of Augustin in ao many controversies, nor of the 
Tirtue and efficacy of the gospel in correcting the morals of man- 
kind, but of the certain accomplishment of the prophetic word. It 
was very customary among the Hebrews to compare the word of 
Cod, and particularly the worj of prophecy, to a shower of rain, 
Deut. xxxii. 2. Ezck. xxi. 2. Mic. ii. 6. Job xxix. 22, 23. When, 
therefore, it is their intention to describe the certain and inevitable 
accomplishment of the divine oracles, they represent the earth as 
impregnated and fertilized by this refreshing rain. Isaiah has cel- 
ebrated in the xlth chapter, as well as in the chapter under our con- 
Bideration, vs. 3, 4, and 5, the eternal covenant of God with the I*, 
raeliies, and the accomplishment of that perpetual and permanent 
grace which he had sworn to David, namely, that an eternal and im- 
niorlal King should sit upon his throne ; and that he aiiould rule and 
direct the heathen. If these should appear to any person above cred- 
ibility. Ite advises him to recollect that the divine counsels are far 
above the reach of the human understanding ; and that those things 
are easy to him, which appear most difficult to us. He adds, that 
ihe sacred oracles, however miraculouB, will most assuredly be ful- 
filled ; that the ifford of God may be compared to snme or rata ; 
tehich dors not rttum to heaven, before it has, performed itd office of 
teatering and fecundating the earth; so it is wilh the prophetic de- 
crees, or the divine predictions of future events. And in tliis light I 
understand the passage from the context, both from what precedes, 
and what Ibllows. There is one similar in siv. 8, but the idea 
is more condensed, assuming ratlier the form of a metapboi or lUlfr 
gory, than of a comparison. 

" Rumpitnini coeli dssapor, 

" Nubila fluant verital*. 
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" Pandal m lorn, foecundent oun violoriia, 

" VcriUiqae cum illis prfpulluli'l." 
In Arabic p-^s signifies truth : and this sense of the word > 
very freqaent in Isaiah, (see 41: 26, etc.). Also y»^ , njlffl* , w! 
n^^SFi, appn^rmtely pertain loDtViories, (See 2 Kings 5: 1. I Sua 
C4: 45. Isa. 19. 20. Obad. 21, etc.). Michaeijs. 

Nomen »B^ , quod Ics. XLV. 8. legitur. ubique saltUem in oiu- 
versutn denotat, oec usquara, ut nomina ri9V<l}'^ et nT^isn, wi nVt#- 
nam restringitur. Neque vicloriae nolio Icsaiano loco suis ijiia. 
Describitur secull aurei felicitas, quo tola mundi macluna sit mu- 
landa. lovae iussu nova et relicJor totius naturae facies i^^«Rti 
ila quidem, ut coetum sercnum roret rod Hquanim guttas, uti ntnK, 
sed virtutis et iuetiliae semina, quae a terra sese aperieikie eiwfO 
ill ea primum gcrmen, turn pUntas Baluberrimas saluUs atqtM rim- 
lia profcrant. Robenmckllbb. 

[C. p 102] Psalm lmiih. 13—15. 

Between tbetie two comparisons there exists so nice a relitioa, 
thnt they would from one simple comparison, were it not thai the 
aententiouB distribution of the verses had disposed the subject is t 
different Ibrm and order. Their threshing-floors were bo conatrael- 
ed in open situationtt, that when the corn was beaten out, the wtDd 
carried off the chaff and straw, which being collected logetber, wa« 
burnt. See Isai. v. 24. Matt. iii. 12. and Uaumond's Com. Lowtb. 

The wicked are &rst compared to the chaff, which is driveo be- 
fore the whirlwind ; and ilieu their destruction is painted Id a manner 
slill more terrific, by comparing them to mountain fbteais in flamo. 
(Compare Virgil, Aen. 11. 304, »05. X. 495 seqq. Georg. 11. 306— 
;»! ; and Homer. 11. XI. 155). S. 

[D. p. 103-] Joan. 17. 
«n0^3 l^'yt^ n;^ According to Roaenmueller and GeaeniiM, 
the verb a-^t, like the Syriac i_sfl , signilies to become narrov, t» 
be tncloseH: and they suppose the sense of the passage to be: As 
sooH as the strnuHs are ronfinrd to their proper ekimtuis, (ipAicA (fcj 
had ovrrfioKttd in ronse^ititcr of the ihtneing of the ttuiw and ire), 
fAry pass meay, or became dry. S. 
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NOTES ON LECTCRE XIII. 

[A. p. IM.] PertonifieiUum. 
The pafsioDs of TeseDtmcDt and love have been very accurately 
traced by some late writers oa the human mind, into the senses of 
pain and pleasure ; the one arising Iron) the habitual inclination to 
remove what is hurtful i the other fram that of possessing what is a 
source of grateful ficnsalions, and a means of increasing pleasure. 
(See Hartley on Man, and a Dissertation prefixed to King's Ori- 
gin of Evil). The slrong expression of these passions is, however, 
chiefly directed to rational, or at least to animated beings; but this 
IB the effect of reason and habit. The passions are still the same, 
and will rie<]uenl]y display themselres in apposition to reason. A 
child turns to beat the ground, or the stone, that has hurt him ; (see 
LiOrd Kaimes's Elements of Criticism ;) and most men feel some de- 
gree of affection even for the old inanimate companions of their hap- 
piness. Prom these dispositions originates the figure, which is the 
great and distinguishing ornament of poetry, the prosopopsia. This 
figure is nearly allied to the metaphor, and still more to the metony- 
my ; it is to the latter, what the allegory is to the metaphor. Thus 
when we say — " Youth and beauty shall be laid in the dust," for 
persons possessing youth and beauty, it is hard to determine wheth- 
er it be a metonymy or a prosopopfeia. Lyric poetry, in which the 
imagination seems to have the fullest indulgence, and which abounds 
with strong figures, is most favourable to personification. Gregory. 

[B p. 105.] Is.iAB xi.rii. I. 
Sitting on the ground was a posture that denoted deep misery 
and distress. The prophet Jeremiah has given it the first place 
among many indications of sorrow, in that elegant description of the 
distress of bis country, (Lam. ii. 8.) * The elders of the daughter of 
Sion sit on the ground, they are silent,' etc. ' We find Judea,' 
says Mr. Adoison, (on Medals, Dial, ii,) ' on several coins of Ves- 
pasian and Titus, in a posture that denotes sorrow and captivity. — I 
need not mention her silting on the ground, because we have already 
spoken of the aptness of such a posture to represent extreme afflic- 
tion. I fancy the Romans might have an eye to the customs of the 
Jewish nation, as well as those of their country, in the several marks 
of sorrow they have set on this figure. The psalmist describes the 
Jews lamenting their captivity in the same pensif e poature : ' By the 




pclht dMler : dividml tj 
rUam mliram gestvmttm fra v 



; regnln U 

opinia quanuimfu ing^nica. Nun prioia veibum 3:r^n, si rafi* 
dere fiignificst, hahete solei >£camiTum pereonae, coi rcefnadcM 
(tid. Num. sxii. 8. Ia& ut. T. 2 Sua. iii. 11. xxiv. 13. t K(( 
iji. 16. ■!.), Reifue vel imicus tocus nobis consul, in quo «■■■ 
MructuiD bH cum dativo. Obsiat praeterea prouomeo in rp-)C«,9d» 
son dicitur HcH iniN s^on, wd -nqk ^n'ltt 3*cn . Deniqne l^ 
Don recte refertur ad plurea feminu npimtes, riosn , aed thKfM 
omai dubio pertinere dcbei ad persoavn QUm, quae l^p^^^* tathii- 
tnr No^tro tgitiir iodicio certu!) ac unice verus verboiDin Mnaa 
ille est, ip»ani matrem Siserae sermones auos qaeruloa mAi rrr>f«Wf, 
reiraclanee, et quae ecquuotur v. 30 lerba esee eolius muris, ai^lik 
coroitum admittentis, augge ounc, quia lacile crediiur quod ofilaUr, 
in laetissimam spem ac immodjca fere gaudia effusae. C> P> 
SciiNVRREii Carmnt Drbiirae luii. V. in Disstrlatt PkiMtgim 

Critl. p. 87. RoSENHrKLLB*. 

Fur a beaulilul Iran."] a lion of lh<? Song of Deborah, we Herdo; 
Brii-fe, Tb. I. H. IU» ff. ; and Gcist. Tb. II. S. 2:17 ff. S«e alao Noto 
AtKjIxxl.XXVUI. S. 



[D p llOJ Trivmphat orfrjr of ike Hebrew. 

Nempc et hoc proprium ac prirum est poelis Hebtaeomni, nt Wtf 
dio carmini illud inlexant sonantiui iam el maius carmen, cui ooUilK 
reliqua oratio paene proaa videtur ; JingaiiUjue cpiniciuin, aut epiee> 
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e gentis a poetts iDulieribu.ire canendam. les. xxvi. 1 
neqq. xxvij. 2,3, 4,5. lerem. ix. 16 — ^30. Ezeeh. xxxii. 3 seqq. Cu- 
jus prosopopetae mir& vis eat, turn quia magis videmur nobis in rem 
pracseiiteni venire, ipsisque jam victoriia aut malis interessc, epiai- 
cia JBta aut epicedia audientes : turn quod adinirabilius quid ac diri- 
nius peiBeatiscimus, cum rdiqui carcninia sensu iam adrecti maiu-i 
aliud auribuB haurimus. Quo in gcnerc pro more buo norus est, 
iiliMjue, quoB imitalur, audacior Ilabacucus, II. G seqq. carmen 
ludicrum et acerbe laelum component, quo Babylnni gentes, duram 
aniea expertae Krvitutem, insuliabunt. Dignum illud, quod hie le- 
gcretur : scd ecrvare ejus cxplicatioDeni liceat Collegio Critico in 
lEabacucum, propedicm cdendo. Michaelis. 

Quod hie promittit Michaelis Collegium Criticum in Habacu- 
cum lucem nunquam viilit. Sed Habacuci nobilissimum caimen, 
quo geiitea Babyluni de»truc(ac insuliaDles inducuniur, apponerc lu- 
ac. Aug. Tbuaui paraphrasi poetica, eaque elegantissima, 
imen bodie cogaita. Est vero talis : 
Viclorum Kd max populonim fabulii fiel, 

Atque eril hacc vulgi nnpniii in oto frequoni. 
Vae lalp r»gi, quem non sun ao-mprr habendi 

Fen-iiin ineiliauito torrat aniorv wlis. 
Nam quouaque Insultiiu grosaabitur, el qutal glebu 

In ruDiuloa densai cages iniqutia opea ! 
An dubiuu quin raox, Bobjlon male onKia, tuigant 

Qui rabido vena le vice deate potani, 
Quique tuoa unci* lanient crudsliter amta 

VagaibUB, et rapitnt quae lilii ripta prius ? 
Te ditem oxoviia aliorum larlior alter 
Eiuet, exemplo canclu feralque luo. 
Quippe tibi aongDla efTusua id Urbe pioruni, 

Veiali cives, vi populatas ager. 
Vae niniiu quiiquit prlvae munimlna aorti 

Snllicilo atudio condit oviraB opo : 
Scilicet lit cetaa nidum aibi figat in aicr, 

Et procul hoatiteia rideit indd niinu, 
Coiiailium, O Babylon, cepiati perfida robUB, 

Cuius te pudeal poonileatque tui». 
Totquc trucidutis populis mens conscia facti 

Eiagitat diro turbida corda taeta. 
Namqua a^e, magniScaa alienia sumptibus nedoia, 

Ei spoliis pulcras eitnio, prardn, domos ; 
Tollenti gemitiu lapidi lignum adstcepit ecce 

AdvDrsnm, quemloa conaoointque tnnoa. 
Vae tibi ! per caedoa quisqnia funduiiina ma^aa 
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< !■ wBtaM 0t npidM in iabahit 

Qn freh «l popshit, qsMi fai sacAt enae fimllwB, 

Qui fiM^ et calebri diTina vbi gkria liiid0 

Tollitw at popohiiii oi^im ImU bMt, 
Et iobm •ellierao tamm Inz imirltim <MUMim, 

Implst Qt aequcNrMis floetibiii wida ■mm. 
Vae ! socio (foiaqiiiia Tumm eam ftUe pcopiiMs, 

£t taatas tftosos dsbUiteaqoo caput. 
Scilicet at pateant cimctia leddanda laceBtia 

Meiiil»ra Teracundo inHa pndora tagi. 
Ta qaoqjoe Imuda tamana et laetia abrie rabos 

Triate ifnoininiae dedecns inda ferea. 
Namque et Tina bibea, at nndua membn iaeebis, 

Et da te digBW Tindiee nana erit. 
Ipaa Dana propria miaealnt pocula daztim, 

E calica at fondat triatia moata aao : 
Nac Hon at male anmpta Tomaa, Tomitiuiifta pmhin— 

Infieiaa partom pulcra per arma daoua. 
Ta Libaai adflieti oollaa, ta lapaoa i]iiq[ao 

Obroat axaai pondara montia apex, 
Foetaqoa lostia iaria daaertonunqoa locMum 

Praaaantem incutiat triatia imago matum. 
Nempe qood effusus Soljma tibi aangiiia in tube. 

Via facta indigenia, et popnlataa agar. 
Atque in figmentia qaae apes ? quid acnlptile prodeat 

Conflatum artifici numen inane mann ? 
Qaaeve adeo apea esae potest in imagine ialaa, 

Aut quae yia in eo, qoi simulacra iacit ? 
Vae ! quisquis ligno ad aurdaa miaer occinit aoreis, 

Surge, aut qui lapidea eyigilara iubet. 
Mutane te doceant vitaeque carentia sensu 

Arcanoa sensus sazea signs Dei ? 
Vndique quamquam auro circomlita, quamquam argento 

Auro tamen blando nulla calore ibyet. 
At Dominus coeli residena auper ardua templa 

Hinc notat aetemis omnia luminibus. 
Illius adspectu lucis stet pontus et aer, 

Et tacito stupeat territa terra metu. 

Legitur haec paraphrasis in libro qui inscribatur : Asfatidicus, sivt 
Duodecim Propketae minores Latino metapkrasi poetica expositipar' 
tim a Iacobo Avgvsto Thvano, Senatus Parisiensis Praeside, par- 
tim a GvNRADO Rittershvsio IG. et Antecessore Academiae Noi> 
cae. Ambergae, 1604. 8. p. 215 seqq. Rosenmuelleb. 



NOTES ON LECTURE XIV. 

[A. p. lie.] Jo« III. 3. 
Our author exaggerates & little the boldoesa and energy of lliis 
paaaage, conceiving that to be an unuaual phraseology, which is only 
uncommon to us. There will be an opportunity of mentioning ihe 
ckangr. or tnallage of the lenses in the next Lecture; The ellipsis 
of the relative pronoun ni^N (which) is not at all harsh and unusual j 
nothing is more common in the Arabic, it being accounted among 
Ihe elegancies of language, nor is it unusual with the Hebrews. 
£vcn with the English, the pronoun lohich is very frequently omitted. 

MiCUAELIS. 






[B. p. IIG.] Ml and Jertmiak cam-fared. 

" Egregie et vcrisairae observalum. lobi est iragica ilk e 
triatitia, dicam, an desperatio : leremiae Acbiles clegi, 
Bm provocantes, ncc lacrimis ipaior luctus. Quod ut Iota oratjonia 
colore facile agnoscent poetico sensu nan deslituti : ita magis tamen 
lucet, et exotericis etiam explicari potest, ubj in eandem uterque 
imaginem incidit. Repetani, quaeso, lectores, iicrumc|ue degusient 
comparationem amicorum lobi cum rivo pcrfido, cuius vcrsionem 
noster pag. 103 dedit : eiu!=que haustu ac tanquam apiritu pleni, ad 
alegantes, lugubres, sed exiles accedant leremiae elegos, xv. 18. 

" Quare eat dolor meun perpetuus, 

" El tuIdus ti3«uni intrsclabile, 

" Befugiens medelain 1 

" FactUB en milii, ut foaa de6cieni, 

" Vl aquae noo Edae >" 



Veraionem, in nonnullis 
mo, biM proprie moUitie. 



ne gratis sumere videar, rooneo, pri- 
Rcare, ex Arabico ^JC3(: mollia au- 

dolorifica, ut manum medicam non 
admittant : deinde, non opus esse, ut 3T3N iniurie iu Deum ac ru»- 
lice, mcndacna simpliciter vertamus, sed fomis mendaeis, seu acsta- 
te delicientis, aignifir-ttum vocabulo commode tribui posse, no.ttro 
loco aptiseimum. Confer enim phrasin les. Lviti. 11. Atque haud 
scio, an a fonie aut rivo, hibernis inibribus aucto, sed per aestatem 
deficienle, Ecdippae urbj, S^tsn Hebraice, nomen ductum sit, idem- 
que illi acciderii, quod permultis urbibus, ut a situ, loci ingenio, 
T^vo, Ibnte, moute, oomcn aorttaulur. MicuAEua. 
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NOTES ON LECTURE XV. 

[A. p. IM] famoniMia. 
In I»a. X. 30, llie epithet n*37 ia spf^ied n^n^ 
the rneaning or etymology of the name : is ir the prophet bad aid: 

I would remark here, that if the reader desires to 
how much the prophets, and particularly Is>iah, are atiuJied » 
beauties of this kind, he may be eatisGed by consulting the faUov- 
iag passages. Isa. v. 7. xjii, 6. xiti». 17. w[»ii. 7. xsxiii. 1. Ini. 4 
Ui. 3. txv. II, 12. Jer li. 2. Ezek. ni. 6. Hoe. ix. 15. 
5. HJc. i. 10— 15. Zeph. ti. 4. See also Geo. is. 37. xlis. 8, Id; 
19. LowTB. 

Paronomasia is a favourite figure among all the OrimtaJ |» 
ols, and their taste for it might hate originated in part fron iIk 
aid it gives to (he memory ; as most of tlieir early poetry was bm» 
sarily preserved by oral tradition. Some mnemonic expedinil tl' 
this sort is Ibund in the early poetry of all nations. Our taste M 
such subjects is very much a matter of habit ; and the paroaonnM 
of some of the old English divines can appear no more puerile to tK, 
than rhyme, (which we approve in the most elevated style of poetry), 
would appear to the poets of Greece and Rome. Indeed, rhyme is 
nothing more nor less than a regular recurrence of paronomasia, and 
if we are not offended by it in such productioms as Pope's tnmdt- 
tion of the Iliad or Spencer's Fairy Queen, we can have little rea- 
son, on the ground of taste, to condemn paronomasia id the writing 
of the Hebrew prophets. This figure is sometimes used by ths 
purest of the Latin writers, as in Virgil, 

" DiBColur unde auri per nunos aura refulut ;" 

and Cicero against Vrrres, " quod nutiquam hujuamodi everricMlum 
in provincia uila fuit," Consult the article on paronomasia in Pn>' 
feasor Stuart's Hebrew Grammar (^^570. 571. Sd edit.) ; and Sit 
Wra. Jones's Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry, (Chap. VIII.) S. 

[B, p. 127,] Vtc oftttutt u He*mc 
Though many of the remarks of Lowth on this very difficuhsuV 
jeci are valuable, and merit attentive consideration ; yet I very much 
doubt whether they can all be sustained by an accurate investigt* 
Ijon of particulars. Michaelis says, and not without reaaoD, " ia 
his, quae de temporum forma grammatica disputal Noater, nimia u^ 
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gntus fit eiaphaaium caputor : multa seasuma aliter, ffi de gram* 
i Heliraicft, non ex Lalina, scd ex Arabics iudicaaset." The 
Orieutdi), generally, aJlow themselves much more freedom in the 
use or tenses thau the writers of the Western world. CoqbuU 
Smart's Heb. Gram. (-^^ 501—504, 3d ed.) ; and S. de Sac;, 
Gram. Arab. (P. I. Sec. :I33 fT.) The following reioarka of Rosen- 
muelJer are also deserving of aKenlion. 

" Res facillime expediri videtur observatione lahnii (Orammai. 
Ling. Hebr, p. 211. edit, tert.), qiiemadmodum Hebraeorum Aorts- 
tus primos, <]UGm Praeleritum appellare soIent, sietat rem prrftctmn, 
tarn praesentem, iam praeterilam, iam fiituram, ita Hebraeorum 
Aoristum secundum, Futurum vulgo vacant, dici de re infttia, iam 
ftitura, iam praeaenti, iam praeterita, adeoque hanc fiexionem com- 
prehendere nostrum Futurum, Praesens et Imperfectum: id quod 
commode ijjusiral eo quod refert Varro. de Lingua Lat. L. VIM. p. 
153. seq. et L. FX. p. 172. T. I. edit. Bipont., suo aevo omnes rer- 
borum Latinorum flexioncs relatas fijisse ad duas, alteram rei in- 
choBtae seu infectae [Futurum, Praesens, Imperfectum), alteram 
rei perfeclae (Practeritum exactum, Praexens exactum, Futurum ex- 
actum). Pro tribus cuiusque claaais ftexionibus Hebraei, Arabes et 
Aramaei habcnt unicam ; pro secunda claase Aoristum primum, 
sive Praeleritum, et pro prima classe Aoristum secundum, eive Fu> 
rurum." S 



NOTES ON LECTURE XVI. 

[A.p.iaS.] lairAH XL. 12. 
Non huiua loci sunt, quae lesaiu verau 13 habet. Nee enim 
potentiam Dei, creatiooemque rerum omnium describit, sed hanc 
promit sententiam : non magis dob mortali ingcnio conailia Dei, 
quaeque praedicturus iam sit, asseq^ui et investigare poaae, quam 
aquam omnem pugdlis, caelum palnio metiri, etc. Michaelis. 

[B p. 133 ] Pi*L« ciiiii. 7—10. 
I am not perfectly satisfied with the commonly received inter- 
pretation of the 9th verse ; as expressive of the continual motion 
from East to West, and the velocity of the motion compared with 
that of the sun's rays. I look upon the two lines of this diatich to 
be in contrast or opposition to each other, and not that the latter ia 
49 




a consequence of the former ; and this I think is bo apparent 
tlie very construction nf the wnlences, that there cannot remain a 
doubt concerning il ; Thus there a a double transition spoken oC 
towards the East, and aj^in towards the West ; and the length of 
the flight, anil not the velocity of the motion, is the object of ampU- 
lication. Thus Theopobf.t upon this pasrage, " He calls the Em 
thr Morning, and the West, the titrrmt parti of the Sea ; to hei^'lll 
and depth he opposes breadth and length, describing aad erincinj 
tlie iniinity of the Divine Being." Lowth. 

The author of a very useful collection of Jewish commenMriea, 
the title of which is Miclal Jophe, says, this phrase. If I talcr iht 
wings of the Morning, iJiould be understood as a cornnton Orientil 
phrase for dtparture or fiight toinrirds the East. These are hit 
words, If I take the wings of the Morning, and fy uritA than ; i. e. 
ff /go to the eitremittf of the East. HtrwT. 

Obstat Lowlhi explicationi, facilque pro rocalibus Hebraieifi 
quod indeccns est, hotninem implumeni dicere : si aim mcju altal- 



s, quaJea sunt Aurorae, altollerem. 

MlCHABLU. 

tantummodo interprctis Hebraici verbi, 
couBrmandae gratia. Sed cr&t ScboliM 
apponendum, ex quo apparel, ilium LowiIm 
En verba Hebraea, quae statim excipiunt ilia ib 



lerem. Aliud est 

Atiulit Humii 
Lowthianae expli 
Hebraicum integri 
miniaie fnvere. E 
Huntio allata 

-^i••^3•' "^initm -p"" ''3n:n nipn tsa "'s inia ns-b- Et ntremam 
narii est occidnis ; et quod difit : in estremo maris, iignificare vat 
uit uUimmu mundi plagam, quasi diceret; si earn ab oriaitr ad it- 
casum uno momrntn, nr.que tamcn possim abire in locum, quo tu una 
adsis ; nam ubigiie manus lua durit me, el drxtera tua me apprehnt- 
dit. In qua quidem inlerpretatione, quum senaum idoneum fiindil, 
et nos Bcquieacendum arbitramur. HosENHrELLEs. 




NOTES OH lACTUKB Zm. 397 

NOTES ON LECTURE XTII. 

[A. p. 140.J Palhot of the Scripturu. 

Every attciiti?e reader of the sacred wrilings, who has a taste 
Cif excellence of the kind here alluded to, and has observed how 
deeply our best poels, Milton, Pope, and eren Shakspeare, are in- 
debted lo the Bible for some of iheir lofliest flights of sublimity and 
most exquisite touches of pathos, will at once acknowledge the 
justness of I^wth's remarks on this point. And if, as we believe, 
the Bible was really given by inspiration of God, if it was in fact 
dictated by the Spirit of Him who Ibrmed the heart of man and is 
tno^l intimately acquainted with all its intricacies ; why sbould it 
not contain the most perfect delineation of the human passions and 
character, that has ever been given T He tkatformid the. rye, shall 
he not see .' A thorough investigation and complete exhibition of 
the excellence of the Bible in this respect, is a desideratum in Sa- 
cred Literature. Niemeyer, in his Charactcristik der BiM, has 
accomplished something in this branch of biblical study ; but a trea- 
tise is needed more condensed, and more directly to the point. 
The task should be performed by one in whom tlie relined taste and 
intellectual vigour of Lowih are united with llic nicest discernment, 
and most extensive philological attainments. Such a work would 
be au invaluable accession to the science of human nature in gen- 
eral ; and would be to the student of sacred eloquence a help in 
his pursuit as much superior to the systems of rhetoric now extant, 
as a faithful digest of the moral precepts of the New Testament 
would be to all human systems of ethics. S. 

[B. p. 149.] laAun LMit. 6 cnai V^sV i^^iwv 
Vertendum potius ; ad terram deturhavi robur, fortitudinem, 
eorum. aiiS3 larchi recte explicat n:ina3 ri'v\M , fortiludiitan 
victoriae, poientiae, eorum. Nee non Kinichi ; CB-pni Oplh for- 
fitudinem tt potentiam eorum. Hieronymus : detraxi in terram vir- 
tulem eorum. Chaldaeus: ')in'"^3a "'^S'^? Mn"'*'^'* '"i?,! "'^I')! 
deitdad lerram injimam oeeisos fortiam eoram. Sytus; ZiS—M\o 
r^ ' ^iT- t^^l--^, tt deieci in trrram robur eorum. Alexandri- 
nus Graecus interpres iTij h. 1. de stiaguine, in quo vis vitalis est, 
accepit, vertit enim : »ut tttntiyayov to aT/ta u' ' 
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tt dqbi the Anne 
tp the —ihoti qf the Holy 8 ni|mw B > > Tte 
a di ^l td tp ■MIC , wmd wamg cither ■ioae or 
with iMCnoMBCs : inch are the aoags of Moki, of Dlebonh, oTD^ 
vid. The third ipecm cobwIb oTpmhleey or pnveriH, which 

p, Mje he, (though bj the way absmdly ewMfh, as ii not 
with the Rabbinical wnten) is properiy denmninaiod ^^ 
Fkom this das, hoveter, he eidndea the paiiMra of the praphen^ 
aocovdinc todw diilinction of MaS i jMM a j aiaiM between nionheoy aai 
the Holy Spirit (See More Neboc iL 4S.) He eayo they are aot 
canticles, becanoe they are not the work of the praphet himaftf, bat 
the mere eifeet of the praphetic iupintion. Mantisan Kaaert wi 
Libr. CosKi, page 413. 

'* It cannot be doobled that the eantides of the aeooDd apecief 
were poaoewed of a oertua melody or m e tre , which thiongh the 
length of the captiritj, is oboolele.'* Asauuirl, ib. 4111. 

The 8oog of Solomon b indeed allowed by the Jewa to be a 
poem ; not howerer from the nature of the composition, or from its 
being metrical, bat merely becaoae it b of the parebolic kind : and 
therefore it b referred by Ababbanbl to the third species of canticle. 
Whence it happens that, thoogh in some manuscript copies the three 
metrical books are written in a rersiBed fcrm, the Lamentatioos and 
Song of Songs are difierently transcribed. Thb I hare obaerred to 
be the case with the Vatican MSS. which b desenredly accounted 
one of the most ancient, its date being the year dcccctlxxiz of our 
Christian era. The same b obsenraUe in many other MSS. as I 
hare been informed by my learned friend. Dr. Kbnnicott, whose He- 
brew Bible with the Tarious readings is now in the press, and al- 
ready in great forwardness. Indeed, it b natural to suppose, that 
when the Jews exhibit certain canticles, and eren whole books, in a 
poetical or versified order, they Mlowed, or pretended to fi^w, the 
true nature of the Hebrew rerse, or the proper dbtribution of the 
lines. But the great disagreement between them in thb respect b 
a proof of their ignorance, for they sddom agree with one another 



in the (erminaiion of the lines, or foilow any determinate rule in this 
matter. The distribution of the verses is different in different cop- 
ies, aa may be immediately observed on comparing them. In the 
Song or Moses, Deut. xxxii. in which the different editions a^ree 
t>etter than in an; other, (&iid indeed there was but liiile room for 
disa^reemeni, the sense always pointing oui of iiaelf the order of ilie 
sentences) in this, notwithstanding, the Rabbins hare contrived to 
differ, some of them dividing it into 67, and wine into 70 verses or 
lines. See Annot. ad Bib, Heb. Edit, Michablis, HhIe, 1720. 
Among the manuscript copies of tjie metrical books the disagree- 
ment is equally manifest, as the above excellent critic proved upon u 
tery strict examination, undertaken at my request. In a very fa- 
mous MSS. which I saw in the royal library at Dresden, I remark- 
ed a circumstance that clearly demonstrates the perfect ignorance 
and absurdity of the Jews in this respect. The Chaldcc paraphrase 
was intermingled with the text throughout, in such a maimer, that 
we first read the Hebrew, and then the Chaldee, verse by verse al- 
ternately : in the metrical books, which were divided into lines or 
verses, the text and version were so confounded, that the writer, at- 
tending only to the equality of his lines, perpetually blended the He- 
brew and Chaldee together in euch a manner, that where the one 
ended the other was resumed, and every line partook of botli. This 
is a very elegant copy, and probably live hundred years old. The 
punctnation is evidently of a more recent date ; as in that of the 
Vatican above-mentioned, and in sonae other copies still older. 

LoWTH. 
[B p. 149] Srkooliaftliipropketa. 

Of the existence of such institutions there can be no doubt, 
(compare 2 Kings G: 1 — 7) ; rhriugh the notices of them in the sa- 
cred history are so slight and transient, that little can be gathered 
respecting their discipline and course of instruction, additional to 
what our author has slated in thi' text. For some very interesting 
speculations on the subject, see Herder, Gtisl, (Th. II. 8. 284 if.). 
and Eichhorn, Einttitung, (Th, V. S. 1 IT.) I. C. C, Nachtigall has 
given the subject a more thorough investigation in an Essay, uebtr 
finmuels Saengtrvmammlung odft Pniphrtensrhvlf, in Heuke's 
Magaxinfutr Exrgrse, ReHgietujihilotnpKu und KirrhengestUchte, 
(Th. VI, Fasc, I. 8, 38), 
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[C. p. 150.] Mumingofvi'oya. 

This word, which according to its etymology means a« onicular 
Maying, koyiov^ is no more peculiar to predictions of future events, 
than to every qpecies of that eloquence which is supposed to 
come by inspiration, including that which teaches the salutary 
principles of moral conduct I do not therefore see much force in 
this argument of our author : for whatever Lemuel composed under 
the influence of the Divine Spirit might properly be called a^wq 
whether in verse or not The word is derived from MiD3 he raised, 
he produced, he spoke ; not as some of the old commentators derive 
it, from MiD3, he received. Though a divine oracle might, I confess, 
take its name with great propriety from receiving, as does. the Greek 
word k^fifia (so the Seventy render this very phrase) which means 
being received from God. But the use of the word in 2 Kings ix. 25» 
militates against this derivation. Michaelis. 



NOTES ON LECTURE XIX. 

[A. p. 156.] Sinking by alternate choirs. 

Though the performance of the hymns by two aUermUe choirs, 
were the more usual, it evidently was not the only mode : for, as 
the parallelism of sentences in the Hebrew poetry is not restricted 
to distichs, but admits a varied form of iteration, so their psalmody, 
though usually confined to two alternate choruses, was sometimes 
extended to more. An example of the latter kind will appear in Ps. 
cxxxv. which was obviously performed by three different choirs, 
the High Priest with the House of Aaron constituting the Jirsi; the 
Levites serving in the temple, the second ; and the congregation of 
Israel, the third ; all having their distinct parts, and all at stated 
intervals vniting in full chorus. 

The High Priest, accompanied by the rest of the priesthood, be- 
gan with addressing the Levites : 

Praise ye Jab ! 
The Levites return the exhortation to the priests : 

Praise ye the name Jehovah ! 
The Priests and Levites then joining, address the congregation ; 

Praise him, O ye servants of Jehovah ! 
The Congregation address the PHests — 

Te that stand in the hooae of Jehpvah ! 



And ihe l^evites — 

In the eourla of the hotiae of our God ! 

This may be considered as tlie first passus of the ngoaniia^ 
which the Choir of Priests resumes by a second exhortation lo the 
Ltviles, and Bsaigning tlie reason for their praise ; 

Praiae ye Jah, for JehoTnh is good. 

The Leviles then exhort the Congregation : 

Sing pruaea mito bin nnoic, for it ii pleaMTil. 

And the congregation joining both, the three choirs unite in full 
citorus ; 

Far Ja]] Lath rhoaen Jacob unto Mm«eir^ 
Israel Tor bia peculiar erEiBUrc. 

The ngoaofia thus concluding, the high priest, followed by his band, 
commences in the 5lh verse the hymn. The 6th verse belongs to 
the Leviies, and the 7th to ihe Congregation, both of whom having, 
in them, celebrated Jehovah, as the Creator and Goetmor of the 
world, the highpritsi descends in the 8lh verse to the interpositions 
of Jehovah in behalf of his chosen people ; beginning with the mira- 
cle that procured their deliverance from bondage. The Levites 
having adverted to the other miracles wrought in jEgjpt, in the for- 
mer clause of the 9th verse, and the Congregation, in the latier, 
pointed out Pharaoh and his servants, as those upon whom the 
judgements of Jehovah were inflicted, the high priest, etc. proceeds 
in the lOth verse to remark the extension of similar judgements to 
other nations and kings, wliosc names and kingdoms the Levites 
enumerate, in the 11th verse, whilst the Congregation, in the 12tb, 
commemorate the blessings which had thence resulted to them. At 
the close of this recitative, in the first clause of the 13th verse, fol- 
lows a chorus of the priests : 

, Thy name, O Jehovah '. endorelh for ever '. 

And in the second, another of the Leviles: 

Thj incmortB], O Jehovah ! throughonl all genetationi. 

The Congregation then striking in with Priests ajjd Leviles, all 
unite in full chorus, as before : 

For Jehovah will judgo hie people ; 
AdiI will repent him conceining hi* Bervanta, 
This chorus may be considered as closing the lirst part of ih» 
faymn, the concluding clause of which, adverting lo the frequent 
backslidings of the Jewish nation, notwithstanding the blessings 
both ordinary and extraordinart/ which Jehovah bad conferred upon 
them, and the prosperity they enjoyed in the land promised to their 
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Ibre&then, notwithstanding their turning aside to the idolatry of the 
nations that had been cat off from before them, the choir of priests 
(referring back to the 5th Terse) as if assared that Israel could re- 
volt no more, breaks oat in a second recitatire, expressive at once of 

exaltation and contempt : 

The idoli of the hMthen, silver and gold, etc. 
To this the Ler ites add in the same indignant strain : 

Thej hftve monthe, but they ipeak not, etc. 
The Congregation snbjoin : 

Thej haTe een, bat they hew not, etc. 
And the three choirs again aniting : 

They that make them are hke unto them : 
Every one that trnsleth in them. 
With this exquisite contrast betiveen the gods in whom the hea- 
then G<mfided, and Jehovah the rock of their sal? ataoo — the formsi 
naaUe U> aid or hear their votaries, and the latter loading benefits oo 
his own — the second part of the hymn is oondudedy and the high 
priest with his choir, by a graceful transition, renews his AghprtatiiMi 

as at first ; but now addressing the Congregation : 

BloM Jehovah, O houee of lareel I 
To which the Congregation reply : 

Bleie Jehovah, O home of Aaron ! 
The priests , in like manner, exhorting the Levites : 

BloM Jehovah, O hoose of Levi ! 
To whom they in their turn rejoin : 

Ye that fear Jehovah, bleee Jehovah ! 
AH then uniting : 

Bleieed be Jehovah out of Sion ! 

Who dwelleth in Jenualem ! 

The whole is closed by each choir in full chorlis, exhorting the oth- 
er two : 

Praiie ye Jah ! 

From this analysis it is evident, that the Hebrew hymn is a 
composition not less regalar than the Grecian ode, and <^ a much 
more varied nature than the professor had led his audience to sup- 
pose. 

The whole Psalm, according to the above division, may be thuQ 
exhibited: 

UPO^^Jf^, or Prelude. Parti. 

High Priest and Priests, to the Levites : 

Praise ye Jah ! 
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Levites, to the Priests : 




PraiM jt the name of Jehorah ! 




Priests and Levitea, to the Congregation : 




PraiM liim, O y« >ervanu of Jghovab '. 




The Congregation, to the Priests : 




ye that aUnd in tho boUMt ofJchovah ! 


.^^^^H 




^^^H 


Id the courU of the houae of our God ! 


*^^^^l 


nPOA£M^. % 


^^1 


Priests, to the Levites : 


^^^H 


Praiae je Jih, for Jebovuti la good ■ 


^^^H 


Leviies, to the Congregation : 


I^^^^H 


Bing piaisM unto hia nam*, for it la ploaaaot. 


^^^^H 


Congregation, joining both Priests and Levites: 


^^^^1 


For J«h hath choson Jacob unto himaelf, 




I«««l for hia peculiar treaaure. 


^^H 


HV«N. 


^^1 


High Prieal, followed by the PriesU : 


^^H 


Fur I know th&t Jehovah ia graat, 


i^^^^H 


Even our Lord above ail goda- 




Leviles : 


^^^^^1 




^^^^1 


He did in heaven, and in earth. 


-^^^^^1 


In the as a«, and in deep places : 


^^^H 


Congregation : 


^^^1 


He CQUMtli the vapoura to rjae from the ende of the 


earth, ^ ^^M 


He maketh lighlninga for ihe raio : 




He brini^elb the wind out of hit ireamrJea. 


^^^^1 


High PricBt, accompanied by the Priests : 


*^^^H 


Wlio amote the Brat-bom of ^gypt. 


^^^^H 


Both of man, of heart. 


^^^^ 


Levites ; 


. ' 


Sent tokens and wondera into the midal of thee, O 


*g7pt: [ 






UpoD Pharaoh and upon all hia aerranta. 


J 


High Priest and Priests : 


1 


Who aniolo great natlona, and alaw might; king* " 


■ 


Levites i 


^^^M 


Sihon.kingorHioAmorilea, 


^^^^H 


And Oj, king of Baaan, 


^^^^^H 


And all Ibe kingdom, of Canaan 


^^^^^1 
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CongregatioD : 

And hfl §«▼• tlMir land an iieritege, 
An heriUge with ImmI bU people. 

Priests: 

Thy name, O Jehorahi endueth fi>r eT«r. 

Levites : 

Thy memorial, O Jehovah, througlioiit aU 
Priests^ Levites, and GxigfegatiaOy in fiiU choras : 

For Jehovah will judge hie people ; 

And will repent him conoeniof hie aemiitB. 

n. 

High Priest, accompanied by the Priests : 

The idols of the heathen— eilver and gold ! 
The work of mortal handa. 

Lerites: 

Thtetf have mouths, but they apeak not ; 
Eyes have they, but they see not. 

Congregation : 

They have earS) but they hear not: 
Neither ia there any truth in their moaths. 
Priests, Levites, and Congregation, in full chonis : 

They that make them are like unto them ; 
Every one that truateth in them. 

High Priest and Priests, to the Congregation : 

Bless Jehovah, O house of Israel ! 
Congregation, to the High Priest and Priests : 

Bless Jehovah, O house of Aartm ! 
High Priest and Priests, to the Levites : 

Bleas Jehovah, O house of Levi ! 
Levites, to High Priest and Priests : 

Te that fear Jehovah, bless Jehovah ! 
Priests, Levites, and Congregation, in fuU chorus : 

Blessed be Jehovah out of Sion, 

Who dwelleth in Jerusalem ! 
Full chorus, continuing each division to both the rest : 

Praise ye Jah ! 

The praising the name Jehovah, so often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, arises from the answer to the question of Moses, Ezod. iii. 13. 

HSHLBT. 

(Compare also Herder, Geist, Th. II. S. 136 ff.) 



[B.p.1%.] BoasAXi. 9, 
There is hardly any thing in which translatora have differed 
more than in the explanaiion or this line ; which is the more extra- 
ordinary when we consider that the worda thcmseNes are so well 
known, and the structure of the period so plain and evident. Je- 
rque is almost singular in his explanation. Camm. In loc. " I am 
not one of iliose who inhabit cities ; who live according to human 
laws ; who think cruelty justice." Cabtalio follows Jerome. 
There is in fact in the latter member of ihe sentence T.53 NiSM Kb 
a parallelism and synonyme to u^it eii in the former. The future 
B^SM has a frequentative power (see Ps. nii. 3 and 8,) " 1 am not 
accustomed lo enter a city ; I am not an inhabitant of a city." For 
there is a beautiful opposition of tlie different parts ^ " I am God, 
and not man ;" this is amplified in the next line, and the aotitheaifl 
a little varied. " I am thy God, inhabiting with thee, but in a pecu- 
liar and extraordinary manner, nut in the manner of men," Noth- 
ing 1 think can be plainer or more elegant than this. Lowth. 

[C. p. 106] Use of paraUelim in ijUerprttatiirn. 

A more full account of the Hebrew parallelism may be found in 
Dr. Lowih's Preliminary Dissertation to Isaiah, which the reader 
will do well to consult. A very able tract on the use of parallelism 
in interpretation has been published by Dr. Schleusner, entitled : 
Dissertatio Phitologica de ParalleUsmo Sejiienliartim Egrrgio Sub- 
sidio Interprelntionis Grammaticof. Vrt. Test. Some useful re- 
marks on the same subject may be found in Meyer, Hermeaentik des 
altrn Trslameats, (Th. II. SS. 352—362). This investigation, 
faowever, belongs rather to a Triatise on HerntetuHlies than to Lec- 
tures on Pottry ; and for this reason I omit the long, and in some 
respects valuable, note of Michaelis de usu parallfliami membrorttm 
htrmtnnitico. The student who wishes for inlbrmation on this 
point, will find it by consulting the works mentioned above. S. 



NOTES OS LECTURE XX. 

[\. p. lOa,] Jiiciaknotiima of propheey. 

' Our author in this place alludes to the Rabbinical notions con- 

( cerning inspiration, which are explained more at large by Bj 

i, "They distinguish," says that author, " eleven degrees of prophecy. 




They reckon among inspired mcM those who felt some imrard emo- 
tions, urging ihein lo perJbrm ejitraordiuary actions, as Sanuon. 
Those who compoeed hymns and psalms, because ihey belieTed 
themselves inspired with God'a Spirit, were accounted so manj pn> 
phels. However, these prophets are dlstingubhed froai the fotiaw- 
ing orders : 1. When Zechariah says, the teord of the t^ord ramt 
unto mr, 2. Samuel heard a voice, but did not see wbo spoke 
3. Wh(?n a man speaks jn a ilroain with a prophet, as it happened to 
Ezekiel, to whom a man cried. Son of man. i. AngeU spoke oA«t 
in dreams. S. It was sometimes thought, that God himseir spoke in 
a dream, 6. Some mystical objects were discovered. 7. An audi- 
ble voice was heard from the tnidst of these objects. 8. A roao 
seen speaking, as it happened to Abraham under the oakofMaaira. 
which however was a vision. 9, Lastly, an angel is perceived speak- 
ing. Thus Abraham heard one, when he was binding Isaac opm 
the tdlar to sacrifice him : but that was also a vision." Hist, of the 
Jews, B. iV. ch. xviii. <^ 1 1. GRB«en. 
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[B. p. IW-l Style o/DanUl Mpaericml. 

We may add [to ihe causes of this meniioned by Lowih] ilie de. 
dineoftbe Hebrew huguage, which in the Babylonieh c«plivity kwl 
all its grace and elegance. Nor among so many eviln which befcQ 
their nation, is it surprising that they should have neither leisure nor 
spirit for the cultivation of the fine arts. Besides, when a knguige 
is confined chiefly to the lowest of the people, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that it should produce any poets worthy of the name. Lrt 
any man compare what was written in Hebrew before and after the 
Babylonish etiie, and 1 apprehend he will perceive no less evident 
marks of decay and ruin than in the Latin language. Wherebre it 
appears to me very improbable, that any psalms, which breathe « 
truly sublime and poetical ^irit, were composed aflcr the return 
from Babylon, excepting perhaps that elegant piece of poetry the 
cxxjiviith. Certainly nothing can be more absurd than the error, 
into which some commentatora have fallen, in aiiribmiog some of 
the suhlimest of the psalms to Ezra, than whose style nothing can 
be moaner or more ungraceful. Indeed I have myself some doubtj 
concerning the cMtxniith, which I am more inclined to attrihtile to 
Jeremiah, or some contemporary of his ; and I tliink the toMe iml 
spirit of the hard, who sung so sweetly elsewhere the tuisef tea of bi* 
nation, may very plainly be discerned in it Micuaelw. 




[C. p. 169.] Deiign ef praphici). 

One of the most imporlaat enAa of pn^liecy, as it appears to me, 

I, that the preiiiciioDS, being gradually accomplished from age to 

!, may remain an altestaikin of the divine inspiration of the sa- 
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rs, after the power of working miracles has ceaeed. 
o accoTOf^isb this purpose, the predictions must be sufficieDt' 
nsUinlial and delinite to ailbrd satisfactory erideoce that 
'ere originally designed to be applicable to this or that parti* 
ivent, and to no other. 
Concerning the next feature of prophecy, which our author in- 
troduces, namely, Us comprektitding at a singU glance a varitty of 
TOcn/s.etc., a valuable dissertation by Vclthusen, entitled : Program- 
ma de optica Rrrum futararum Darriptione ad illustrandum Lo- 
cum Jes. LXXIII. 1 — 6, may be found in the Vomiaentationes 
TAfo/oj^iVtw, published by Velihuseo, KuinocI, and Rupert, (Vol, 
VI. p. 75. ff.). S. 



[Dp, 174] Is.iACwv. xixv. 

In this prophecy Eilom is particularly marked out as an object 
of the Divine vengeance. The principal provocation of Edom was 
their insulting the Jews in their distress, and joining against them 
with their enemies the Chaldeans : See Amos i. 11, Ezek. xxv. 12. 
XXXV. 15. Ps, cxxxvii. 7, Accordingly the Edomites were, together 
with the rest of the neighbouring nations, ravaged and laid waste by 
Nebuchadnezzar : See Jer. xxx. IS — ^26, Mai. i. 2, 3, 4 ; and see 
Marsh.^m, Can. Chron. Skc. xviii., who calls this the age of the de- 
struction of cities. LowTH, 

The course of tliought is as follows : Jehovah is angry with all 
the heathen nations, and devotes them to destruction, (xxxiv. 1 — i). 
In the tirel [Jacc, he sends his sword upon Gdom, and causes a mas- 
sacre in Bozra, in order lo avenge Zton upon her, (vs. 5 — 8). 
The whole region is given lo the flames, (vs. fl, 10). Nothing but 
beasts of the wilderness and goblins shall dwell there forever, (vs. 
11-17). 

The oppressed nation of Israel rejoice in this destruction of their 
enemies, and see in it a proof of the power of Jehovah, (xkxv. I, 2). 
Comforted and happy, they now have opport<inity to return lo their 
native land, (vs. H — 6] ; for Jehovah himself will lend them through 
(he wilderness, make i' fruilfuj, siipply it ivilh n'ater, and free if 
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frotn wild bpasta, (t;). 6 — 9). Redeemed and shouting for joy Ihef 
will march to Jerusnlpm, (v. 10). Gbsknids. 

The general view of this noble poem, whicli Lawth has grren io 
the text, is truly admimbte; but hia ene^^sis of mme of the pBils it. 
lo say the lea^l, rery questionable. The Bishop gives troy too 
much to his old propensity to rmend thr text where he fiuls & dit 
ficulty- Instead of entering into a minute examination here, I 
would refer the reader to his Hebrew Bible and Lexicon, &nd to the 
CommentarieB of Rosenmueller or Gesenius, — One phrasp, bowe>ef, 
as it is quite an unusual one, nmy require some explanstmo. 
iTxiv. 5. '•z-in S'aaa nniT, literally, as Lowth renders it, is- 
ebrialus est in torlis glnilius mrus. The sense is, that the sieord of 
Jehoeah jvshes furiotislif from hmnrn upon hit mnmV.t, tike a war- 
rior who in rxeitrd by strong drink. (Compare 3 Mace, -li: 9). Il 
\t a very common figure with the Oriental writers to represent the 
sword of a warrior as drinking, and being drunk with the Mood of 
bis enemies. So Abulfaragius, 7"^^ Turks rushed in, and thrir /%■ 
rionx sword drank the hhod of old men and childrm. (See Gesen- 
ius in loc. Compare Dcut. 32; 42. Jer. 46: 10, et al.). S^ 



NOTES ON LECTURE XXI. 

[A. p. ITS.] Charartcr of Jcrtmiah. 

Jaromo probably adopted thisopinion from his masters, the Jews. 
Of the more modern Rabbins, AnARflANF.i, (Praef in Jer.) com- 
plains grievously of the grammatical ignorance of the prophet, anJ 
his frequent solecisms ; which he says Ezra corrected by the Keti 
or marginal notes, for he remarks that they occur more frequently 
in him than elsewhere. Absurd and ridiculous! to attribute ths 
errors of transcribers, which occur in almost every part of the He- 
brew teitt, to the sacred writers themselves ; the greater part of 
these errors he would indeed have found scarcely to exist, tf he had 
consulted the more correct copies, which remain even at this day . 
for among these very marginal readings, there are bul few, which, 
in the more ancient MSS. are not found in the text. Walton ha^ 
lonj; since given a remarkable example of this kind (Prolegom. iv 
15). The collations of Dr. Ke.-wnicott will afford many inore. 
LoWTU. 



[B. p. \76.i CharaatT of EzckUl. 

I must confesa that I feel not perfectly satisfied with myself, 
when in a matter entirely dependent upon tsmte, I can by no means 
bring myself to agree with our author. So far from esieeming Eze- 
kiel equal to Isaiah in sublimity. 1 am inclined rather to think, thai 
he displays more art and luxuriance in amplifying and decorating 
his subject than is consistent with the poetical fen'our, or indeed 
with true sublimity. He b in general an imitator, and yel he has 
the art of giving an air of novelty and ingenuity, but not of gran- 
deur and sublimity, to all his composition. The imagery which is 
familiar to the Hebrew poetry he constantly makes use of, and those 
figures which were invented by other:t>, but were only glanced at, or 
partially displayed by those who first used them, he dwells npon, and 
depicts with such accuracy aud copiousness, that he leaves nothing 
to add to them, nothing to bt supplied hy the reader's imagination. 
On tills score his ingenuity is to be commended, and he is therefore 
of use to his readers, because he enables them better to understand 
the ancient poets ; but he certainly does not strike with adiuimtion, 
or display any trait of sublimity. 

or this I will propose only one example : many of the same kind 
may be found in looking over the writings of this prophet. In de- 
scribing a great slaughter, it is very common in the best poets to in- 
troduce a slight allusion to birds of prey. Thus in the Iliad: 



" Whoie liiabH, unhuried on tho nskod shore, 
^' Devouring dogB and hungry TulturoB torc-'^ 

Thus, it is the language of boasting in the historical part of Script- 
ure — " 1 will give thy flesh unto the fowls of the air, and unto the 
beasts of the field." 1 Sam. xvii. 44. Asaph also in Psalm Ixxvilt. 
48. " He gave their cattle to the hail, and their flocks to the birds." 
Moses is still more sublime, Dcut. xxxii. 33, 24. 

" I will epeiid nune Krrows npon LheiD. 

" They ihall be enlen up with hunger, a prey unto birdit, 

" And to hitler deslruction ! 

" I will alio send tho teeth of boaits upon Ihero, 

" With the poison of iha reptile* of the euth." 

But Habakkuk is more excellent than either of the former, chap. iii. 
5, speaking of the victory of Jehovah over his enemies : 

" Before him nenl the peatilenoe, 

" And Ml foolitepa were tr«c»d by the bird*." 
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Doubilcss, the birds of prey. 
chip, xixiv. 6, 7. 

" For JiH(i«tH celebratolh a ncrifice in Botin, 

" And a greal tiauebtri in the liad of Gdom. 

" And tbn wild gosti shil! Tilt dnnn with them ; 

*' And the bul1arl(s, together with the bnlll : 

" And their own tuid slull be drunkon with thair bl 

" And their diut iball be enriched with fat." 

These and other images Ezekiel has adopted, and hu aradiowlf 
atnplilied with singuUr ingenuity ; and by exhausting all tbe imi^ 
ry applicable to the subject, has in a, manner made them bi« own. 
In the first prediction of the alaughier of Magog, the whole chaptrr 
consiBt.s ofa most magniRcent amplification of all the circumstaiKei 
and appvatua of war, »o that scarcely any part of the subject is kll 
tmtouched ; he adds aflerwardx in a bold and unusual style — " Thw, 
Son of man, saith Jf.hovah, speak unto every feathered fowl, and 
to every bcBBt of the field : assemble yourselren and come, gaihei 
yourselves on every side to the banquet, which I prepare for jou, i 
great banquet on the mountains of Israel. Ye shall eat flesh, aaA te 
shall drink blood ; yc shall eat the flesh of the mighty, and drink 
ihe blood of the princes of the earth, of rams, of lambs, and of goata, 
of bullocks, all of them tatlin^^s of Bashan. Ve shaJl eat fat till ye 
be satiated, and drink blood till ye be drunken, in the banquet wbieh 
I have prepared for you. Ye shall be filled at my table with horses 
and chaiiots, with mighty men, and with men of valour, saitb the 
Lord JEnovAR." Ezek. xxxvtii. 17—30. In this I seem to read i 
poet, who is unwilling to omit any thing of the figurative kind which 
presents itself to his mind, and would think his poem deficient, if 
he did not adorn it with every probable fiction which could tie ad- 
ded: and for this very reason I cannot help placing him rather in 
the middle than superior class. Observe how the author of the 
Apocalypse, who is in general an imitator, but endued with a sul> 
limer genius, and in whose prose all the splendour of poetry may be 
discerned, has conducted these sentimenis of Ezekiel ; " I saw an 
angel standing in the sun ; and he cried with a loud voice uata the 
fowls that fly in the midst of heaven, Cotne and gather yourselves to- 
gether unto the supper of the great God ; that ye may eat of the 
flesh of kings, and of captains, and the fle^h of mighty men, and tbe 
flesh of horses, and of them that sit upon them, utd the fle^ of all 
men, both free and bond, both small and great." Rev. »ix. 17, IP- 
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But Ezekiel goes yet further, so delighted is he with this iinago, 
BO iotent is he upon the by-puiha of the Muses, that he gives even 
the trees, taking them for empires, to the birds ; and their shades or 
ghosts he consigns to the infernaJ regions. Thus chap. xxxi. 13 — 15, 
" Upon his trunli shall all the fowls of heaven remain, nod all the 
beasts of the field shall be upon his branches. To the end that ooiie of 
&I1 the trees by the waters shall exalt themselves lor their lieight, nor 
ehoot up their lop among the thick boughs ; neither their trees stand 
up in their height, all that drink water : (or they are all delivered 
unto death, to the nether parts of the earth in the midst of the chil- 
dren of men, with them that go down to the pit, etc." In this we 
find novelty and variety, great fertility of genius, but no miblimiiy, 

I had almost forgotten to mention, that Ezekiel lived at a period 
when the Hebrew language was visibly on tbe decline. And when 
we compare him with the Latin poeta who succeeded the Augustan 
Age, we may find some resemblance in the style, something that in- 
dicates the old age of poetry, Mirir^etis. 

[C. p, laO.J Chartuttr of HabaklaJc. 
On a very accurate perusal of Kabakkuk, 1 find him a great im- 
itator of former poets, but with some new additions of his own ; not 
bowever in the manner of Ezekiel, but with much greater brevity, 
«nd with no common degree of sublimity. Ezekiel, fijr the most 
part, through his extreme copiousness, flags behind those whom he 
imitates; Habakkuk either rises superior, or at least keeps on an 
equality with them. Micuaelis. 

[D. p. 181,] OptHum efCht Greeks »■ lieir prophrtir pottty, 

" I find, too, that some of the oracles of Apollo have not escaped 
ridicule in this respect, though the obscurity of prophecy renders 
them in general so difficult to decipher, that the hearers have no 
leisure to bestow on an examination of the metre." Merc, in Lt- 
ctAn's Dial, entitled Jupiter Trags^dus, 

" A response from an oracle in verse having been recited by one 
of the company — I have often wondered (said Diogenianus) at the 
meanness and imperfection of the verses which conveyed the oracu- 
lar responses ; especially considering that Apollo is the president of 
the Muses, and, one should imagine, would no less interest himself 
'm the style of his own predictions, than in the hariiiony of odes 
other poetry : besides, that he certainly must be superior to H< 
51 
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ttnJ Hesiod in poetic taste and abilil;. NolwithsUndiug this, ve 
finii inaay of the oracles, both as to style and metre, deficieot n 
prosody, and in every epeciea of poetical merit." Plctabcb, J«f. 
v/it/ Ike PytJua nmo ceoits to deHver her oracles in tierie 7 

LOWTB. 

Ju!it as the Bishop's obBerration is, concerning the proplietic on- 
clcs of the Greeks, yet whoever will be at tlie trouble of considenng 
llie predictions of Cassandra, in the Agamemnon of jG»chylua, mf 
easily perceive a peculiarity of imagery and style that wonid throw 
Borne light on the subject itself, as well as serve to illustrate the pro- 
phetic phraseology of the Hebrews. Henlet. 

The prophecy of the Sibyl in the sixth ^iieid might aJao be re- 
ferred to as an example ; in it the prophetic ecstacy is so admiriU; 
expressed, that the art and imitative powers of Virgil may conlribate 
not a little to enable tu to anderatand the language and manoef of 
true prophecy. Micbaeus. 

[E. p. 183.] ftmrt* Eclogue of VirgU. 

The learned are generally agreed that the Eclogue in questxn 
cannot relate to Saloninus, a son of Pollio, born after the capture of 
Salona, who is spoken of by Servius, if any such person ever existed ; 
since it appears from Dion and Appian, that the expedition of Fc^ 
lio to lllyricum took place iu the following year. Some have con- 
jectured, that this poem relates to C, Asinius Gallus, a son of th« 
same person, and indeed with much greater appearance of probabili- 
ty ; since Asconiua Pedianus reports, that he had heard from Gallus 
himself, that this poem was composed in honour of him. See Scai. 
ad Eclog. iv. II. But Servius himself affirms, that Gallus wu 
born in the preceding year, while Pollio was consul elect; and al- 
though such a boast might very well agree with the vanity of a man, 
who, Augustus liimsclf said, would be desirous of acquiring the 
sovereignly allcr his death, though unequal to it ; (Tacit. An. i. 13), 
yet it is scarcely probable, that any poet, in common prudence, would 
predict any thing so magnificent of a son of PoUio. Further, whj 
has he foretold this divine son to him as a consul only, and not as a 
father ? which would hove reflected much more honour on Pollio. 
Many, from these difficulties, have attributed the poet's complioieni 
to Cgssar Octavius and to some child bom in his family, as the cer- 
tain heir to the empire. Julia, Marcellus, and Druaua, have all beeo 
mentioned. As to Drusus, neither his age nor person correspond to 
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the predictkni ; and though the age of Marcellus might suit it bet- 
ter, yet the persona] dieagreeraent is the same. With respect to Ju- 
lia, the daughter of Octavius, there can be no objection upon either 
account, if the Eclogue were written during the pregnancy of Scri- 
bonia, and that it was written before Lcr delivery, ia credible from 
the invocation it contains to Lucina : " O, chaste Lucina, aid I" — 
But let it be remembered by those who adopt any of ihceie hypolhe- 
■es, who, and in what station, Octavius then was ; not emperor and 
Augustus, the sovereign Jord of the whole Romau empire, all which 
dignities became his only after the b&ttle of Actium, nine years pos- 
terior to the date of this Eclogue ; but a triumvir, equal only in au- 
thority witli Aniouy at least, uot to speak of Lepidus. How then 
could the poet presume to predict to any son of Octavius, if at that 
time any son had been born to him, the succession to the empire t 
But, if we should even grant, what is really true, that no person 
more worthy or more proper could be found, or to whom these pre- 
dictions would be better suited, than to some of the descendants of 
Octavius ; and if even we should suppose that a son of his was at 
that time in being, still there is one argument sufficient to overturn 
the whole, and that is, that the Eclop:ue is inscribed to Pollio ; for 
at thai time, and even tor some time after, Pollio was of the party of 
Antony, and in opposition to Octavius. Let us with this in our 
minds take a summary view of the actions of Pollio, after the death 
of Julius Cesar ; and let us pay some attention to the chronology of 
the times. In the year of Rome 71 1 , C. Asinius Pollio having con- 
ducted the war against Se\tus Pompeius, on his return from Spain 
delivered over his army to Antony, after his flight from Mutina. In 
the year 713, Pollio held Cisalpine Gaul, as Antony's lieutenant ; 
and along with Ventidius hovered about the rear of Salvidienus, the 
lieutenant of Octavius, who was attempting to annoy Lucius Anto- 
nius : Lucius being besieged at Perusia, Pollio in vain attempted 
his relief, and afterwards returned bo Ravenna : he held Venetia a 
long time subject to Antony ; and after having performed great ac- 
tions in that part of the world, Joined Antony, bringing over with 
him, at the same time, Domitius ^nobarbus, and the fleet under his 
command. About the end of the year 714, the peace of Brundu- 
Bium look place, the negotiators of which were PoUio as consul, on 
the part of Antony, and Ma:ccnas on the part of Octavius, and Coo- 
ceius on the part of both, as their common friend ; and about this 
lime the fourth Eclogue of Virgil was written. In the year 715, 
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Antony ncnt PoUio as hi« lieutenant againai tile PsnJuiu tnio Ulji^ 
ctun ; wlio triuniphed over them b the month of October. Tin 
far VcLteius, Affiax, and Dio. About this time a private d 
grccmrnt took pinre betwcni I'ollin and Oclavius ; uid Octavn 
wrote Kime indecent verges againul Pollio. Mackdb. S*ti-8! 
14. Ffiun liiw time lo tlio tMittle of Acliom, which happened ii 
T£i, in the lM':;innin2 of September, Poll to kept himself pmrktHj 
nouiral, and took ito pnrt in the content between Antony and Oct» 
viuB. " 1 must not omit," sayti Vellrius, ij. 86, " a remarkabJe afr 
ikm and saying of Asiniits Pollio. Afler the peace nf Brundwiuia 
(he should hare said afier his triumph) he continued in Itali, m 
did h(! ever see the qui^n, or, after the mind of Antony became a 
f(«hled hy his dc^tructire pasiiion, take any part in his affairs : ni 
when Ca-sar requested him to accompany him to the battle of Acii* 
nm : The kindnesses, said he, which I have rendered Antony, ai 
greater in reality than those he has rendered me, but the lainr ai 
belter knonn to the world. J will withdraw myself emirely from 
the conled, and 1 shall bRCome the prey of the conqueror." Fron 
considering these fai'ts, it appears to me altogether incredible, tint 
Vir^'U should send, and inscribe to Pollio, a poem in praif^ of Ociar 
vius, and wholly written in celebration nf his family. Lowtk. 

Vir^ilii cclogam quarlam cum descriptione aureae, me Hcb 
anae, actatis ea, quae inter lesuiana oracnla c. vti. Bec|q. essiu. gov 
paravimus in Comrarntar. ad Iifoi. P. I. p. 305. Cattsatn ainiiiitiH 
dinis Komanum inter alque Ucbraeum poetam, respectu quoquc bt- 
bilo ad ea quae nof^ro loco de hac re Lowthus disseruit, satis exp^ 
suit Heyne in Argiimcnto illi Kelogac praetnisso. lUud rero mirui 
satin noD po^umus, in puero illo, quo na.scituro, VirgilJo, aut potiut 
Sibylla, canente aurea reditura sit aetas, inter Romanos illius tempo 
ris quacrendo tot lantoeque viros doctos et ingeuosos operam vaniss^ 
mam consumsisse, neque vidisac eos, istum puerum baud minus fio* 
tionia poeticae esse, ac snot ceterae dcscriptiones imoginesque aio 
in poemaic obviae. C. Asinium Galium, Pollionis filium, a Vitgilid 
illo carmine cclebtari, plerorumque interprctum, Asconio Pediano 
Huctorc, est scnleniin. Sed ntin cnsitarunt i»ti intcrpreles, ridtcu- 
ium futurum Virgilium fuisse, ai aliqiicm Pollionis tiliuin cecinisset, 
antequam ^avida Coosulis uKor peperurit. Quod Aaconii Pediani 
attinet testimonium, cut multum in hac quacsiione tribuere soleut, 
de en veri^imum iudicium tulil Lowthus p. 40'2, not. Nos quidcai 
nulli dubilamtis, MamnEm Pollionis »ui in orbem Ilomanutn, Bnin- 



dosiiio fbedere & se pncatum, merila nobiliBsimo 
tollere, ut spem laceret, fore, ui aurea ilia aeta?, de qua iatndudtun 
prisci ceciacre vales, earn puuro qiiodam divino, coclesU vjrgine no* 
to (ts. 6, 7,) e^e reversuram, rollioiie Consule iniiiuin capiat 
R<)3i;N»iii:i.i.ER. 
I can sec nothing so very strange and unaccountable iu the cir- 
cumstance that two poets of exalted genius, in describing the same 
Hubject, (tht goltlrii age), sliould use similar language. It seoma to 
me that the wonder which Lowth expresses (p. 183) is quite ont 
»f place here. S!, 



NOTES ON LECTURE XXII. 

[A. p. m>.] Alpliabctic fOeiia of the lltbrtica. 

The alphabetic poems of the Old Testament are the following ; 
Psalms XXV. sxxiv. xxxvli. cxi. cxij. cxix. c.xlv. Proverbs xxxi. from 
(he tenth verse to the end ; and Lamentations i. — iv. Of these the on- 
ly ones that exhibit any considerable degree of poetical merit are 
Psalm xxxvii. and T.ament:ttionR. The nature of the composition 
was extremely unfavourable to that glow of feeling so essential to the 
higher kinds of poetry : and the excellence of the two poems just 
mentioned, notwithstanding the disadvantages resulting from the 
mode of writing, evinces great skill and a wonderful command of 
language in their authors. The alphabetic arrangement appears sel- 
dom to have been appli''d to original composition ; but rather to ntte 
eoUerdons of detached maxims and sayings, which had long been 
extant among the people ; and the design of it, as Lowth observes, 
undoubtedly was to aid the memory. The poems of this sort are 
very few in number, and most of them are somewhat imperfect in 
the alphabetic arrangement. These imperfections, in some instanc- 
es, may have arisen from the errors of transcribers. See Pb. xxt. 
where the verses l, p, and ^, are wanting ; Pb. 34: 6, 7 ; 37: 7, 8, 
30, 3t; 34: 18, etc. (Compare Eichhotn, Einleitung, Band I. S. 
404 ff.) S. 

[B. p. 191,] Subjtct of tbe LamcHlalliHU of Jcrrmiah. 

Michaelie, in Iiis edition of Lowth, attempts to defend the opin- 
ion of Josephus, Jerome, and Usher, in regard to the occasion of the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah. 8, 
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MulATit tameii postea seDtctiUani Michaelis, et I^wthiuia 
aJopUvii: vid Neue oriental, und exeget. Bibliothek P. L p. I06t 
DathiuB quoque, qui quum Prophttas ntaiorts ex receitsitme Uztm 
Hrbrari tt vrrnonttm antiquarum Latine versos notisque iUtislritt» 
priniiiin oderet a. 1779, existimavit, leremiam in Threnis deplonn 
funostisaiiuatn illam calamitateni, qua piiasiinuB rex losias in proelis 
contra Aegypiios viiam amisil ; earn eententiain quum libruin nion 
post sex annos curis tiecunilis denuo in lucem emiserit, pluribus l^ 
^mentis ipse refutitvit. Concludit suam de hac re di^ulationea 
his verbis : " Aliud nccidit argutnentum adco evideas, ut ipae indif- 
ner, me eius vel obliium, vel negligentiorcm fuisse. Si haec car- 
mina in niemortani optimi regis losiae composita sunt, cur vittoufl 
eiuB, pielas in Deum, nierila in rempublicain non celebraatur ! cor 
nulla mortis iriatieBimae mentio iniicitur ? Si qiioque coDcedstor, 
posse locum Cap. IV. '30. de rege losia explicari, tamen hie ubui 
locus non sufficil ad hunc regera tantis meritis insignem, tam acerbe 
ab omnibus deplorattim, lanquam obieclum primarium boTum ca^ 
mium con^lituendum. Quae omnia lugent urbem vastatam, t«>> 
plum destructum (V. 6. seqq.), omnem rempublicam sine 9pe resli- 
tutionis Bublatara." Scd locus iste IV. 20 ne quidem cum aliqa 
veri specie de losia explicari potest. Sonat is ita : \^a nottra, 
lovat uncttis, captus est in rorutafocas. Quod minime losiae ca» 
vcnit, qui non captus, sed occisus est, vid. 2 Reg. xsiiu 29. 
Plura vide in Eichhornii £inleil. in das A. T. P. III. p. S49, edit 
sec., vol p, 620 seqq. edil, leit. RoeENMVE.u.EK. 
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[A. p. 196.] Pa*i.ii iLii. 
This poem seems to have been composed by David, when be 
was expelled his kingdom by hia rebellious son, ajid compelled to (tj 
to the borders of Lebanon, as it is plain he did, from 2 Sam. xfii 
24, 26, 27. Undoubtedly, whoever composed this Psalm was ex- 
pelled from tlie sacred city, and wandered as an exile in the regkiiu 
of Hermon, and the heights of Lebanon, whence Jordan is led by 
the melting of the perpetual snow, (v. 7). Let it be remembered, 
by the way, that David betook himself to these places whrn he fled 
frnm Saul, but concealed himself in the interior parts of Judet. 
Here then he pitched his camp, protected by the surrounding moun- 
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taina tod wcxmIb; and hither the veteran goldierti, attached personal' 
ly to hint, and averse to change, resorted from every part of Pales- 
tine. Here also, indulging hia meluncholy, the prospect and the 
objects about him suggested many of the ideas in this poem. Ol>- 
serving the deer which constantly came from the distant valleys to 
the fountains of Lebanon, and comparing this circumstance with 
hia earnest desire to revisit the temple of God, and perhaps elevat- 
ing his thoughts to a higher, celestial temple, he commences his 
poem : 

" Aa the hurt pantcth after tha wster brook!, 

" So piint«lh my and after Ihao, O God. 

" My eoQlUiimlelhfnrGod, for ihe living Gcd; 

" When shnll I outer, and appeirbefbra God !" 

That is, mUr inlo the trmplr, from which I am now an exile. He 
adds a bitterer cause of grief than hia exile, namely, the reproaches 
of the multitude, and the cruel taunt, that he is destrted of his God, 
and that the d^ty, of whom he had txiasted, fails to appear for his 
asaistance, than which nothing can be more grating to an liotiest 
mind, and a mind conscious of its own piety. Compare 2 Sam. xvi. 
7,8. 

" My tenra have beoa my Bostantnoe, 

" By day and by night, 

" While they conliniiallj my unto me, 

" Where l> DOW thy God .'" 
The repetition of the name of God raises in him fresh uneasiness, 
and causes all his wounds to bleed again : this forces him to ex- 
claim ; " 1 remember Ood, and I dissolve in tears." For ao the 
word TttN ought to be translated, and not according to the Masore- 
tio punctuation, "I remember these things:" since an obscurity 
arises from this punctuation, and it is difficult to say what things 
are referred to. 

" 1 remember (sod, and pour out myaelf in taars: 
■' When I went with the multitnde to the lemple of GdH, 
" With the voico of joy and gladneas, with the multitude leaping lor joy." 
He DOW restrains his tears : 

" Why art thou so cail down, O my Hut ! 

" Aad why art thou *o diiquieted within me ? 

" Hope thou in God, Ibr I aXM ahall praise him." 

He again breaks forth into lamentations, with which he elegantly 
intermingles a poetical descriptioD of Lebotion. There are upon 




those hills Irequenl calaracls, uid, in the spring seuoo, the HtiiImi 
ure uncomnuMily turbid by the melting ol' the snow: 

" Deep cnlletli unlo deep &t the nottie of thy caMrnclii; 

" And all thy wsiea «nd thy billoWB «fo gone over i«i«." 
These foim the principal imagery of the poem, and I omit the rrR, 
lest I should fntigue the reader by the minuteness of critictan, 
which is both useless and impertinent, when the subject wants do 
illustration. MicHAELre 

FsALM iLiii. connected with iLii. 
I tind Eltsebius was rormerly of the same opinion. " This 
Psalm ia without a title in the original, and consequently in all the 
old translations ; there is indeed great reason, from the similarity of 
thought and expression in both the Psalms, to believe that itorigiotl- 
ly made a part of the Psalm preceding." In Psajtn sliii. this coo- 
jeclurc receives further confirmation from the manuscripts The 
xliid and xlitid Psalms are united together in twenty-two MSS. 
The Psalms, however, are distinguished from eacli other in the 
MSS. rarely by the numeral letters, but chiefly by these two meth- 
ods : either by a single word placed in the vacant space betweeo 
them, which is usually the breadth of one line ; and this word U 
commonly the last word of the preceding, or the initial word of the 
succeeding Psalm ; or else by the Arst word of each Psalm being 
transcribed in letters of a larger size. Lowtb. 

[B. p. 1%.] Book ofJiskir. 
Since so many conjectures have been published concerning the 
book oiJuiker and its title, without coming to any certain deciMoa, 
I will also, without furiher apology, venture to giie my sentinwnls 
upon it. The book of Jashtr is twice quoted, first in Josh. x. 13, 
where the quotation is evidently poetical, and Ibtma exacllj three 
distichs : 

" Sun. atand thon ■tit! Dpon Gtboon, 

" And thou Moon, in the vsllcy of Ajttloo . 

'■ And the Sun stood BLill, and the Moon stayed her couni-, 

" Until the people wen i.Tenged of their enFtnioB. 

" And the Sua lurried in the inidjt uftlie heKrens, 

" And hasted not to go down in a nhole day." 

And afterwards in the passage referred to in the text, we find the 
above lamentation of David extracted from it. The custom of the 
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1 titles to their books from the initial word is well 



Ilebretra giring ti 

known, as Genesis is called n^aJM'^a, etc. They i 
aanied ttie liook, from some remarkable word in the first ^ 
thus the book of Numbers is sometimes called i^-fa3. We Rnd 
also iu their writings, canticles which had been produced on impor- 
tant DccasJons, introduced by some form uf this kind : iw itt (ihtn 
sung) or "»»;3, eic. thus rTDO-T^itJ; t«, "then sang Moses," 
Exud. XV, 1. n^iai ■^'U'J^i "and Deborah sang," Jud. V. 1. Sec 
also the same iascription of Psalm xviii. Thus I suppose th«- book 
o{ Jasher to have been some Collection of sacred songs, comjMMedat 
different times and on different occabions, and to have hud this title, 
because the book itself and most of the songs began in general with 
this word : itu*!." And ihe old Syriac translator was certainly of 
this opinion, when in these places he substituted the word *^'D*H (he 
sang;) the meaning of which, says tlie Aieabic commentator, is a 
book of songs : in another place he himself explains it by a word 
expressive of hj/mns. I, however, agree in opinion with those, 
who suppose this Lamentation originally to have borne the title of 
n'L'p (a bow) either in memory of the slaughter made by the archers 
of the enemy, or from the bote of Jonathan, of which particular men- 
tion is made in verse 23. The LXX seem to have favoured this 
opini'jn. LowTH. 

The opinion of Lowth in regard to the contentsof the bookof Jash- 
er is the one now most generally admitted among the ablest critics ; 
though there is a difference of opinion respecting the etymology of 
the word. (Compare Herder, Gcist, Th. II. S. 139; Gescnius, 
Leu. in -la;). Two copies of this ancient book are said to have 
been recently discovered, one in Persia and the other in Morocco ; 
from which an edition of the work is to be printed in England. S. 

Ilgen nd»n ^55 notare arbiiratur librum dextrritatis, quo nom- 
ine collectio carminum, exempla dexteritalis el amnis virtulis, qualia 
ea iilo tempore esse poterat, celcbrantium, nuncupata esset, queniad- 
niodum Celebris cuiusdaro apud Arohas Anlhologlae liber primus, 
qui carmina ccntinet heroum facta budantia, &*>'\» 'v , Hhaiaasa, 
id est, virtus bellira, inscribitur. (C. D. ilgen df imb. lapidto, et 
soUs Of Ittnat mora, etc. Lips. 1793). RosENHUELLEit. 

Concerning the stopping of the sun and moon iu theii caurse, 
compare Homer, Uiad, II. 413 ff. 
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Lowlhianam coniecturam conRrmat Gvu.. loNca, Poes. A<iiiL 
Commeolar. L. IV. C. XIII. p. 320. edit. prim. Oxon., s. p. 3flft' 
Lips. unt. : " Inscribitur," ioquil, " hoc poema eliam ITOJS, Arnu, 
more Af>iaticorum, qui ea carmina, quibus praecipiie delectanlur, 
inscriptione brevi, el de versu quodam insigniori ilpflumpla, notirt 
eoleiit. Sic percelebratura earmon poetae Cab Brit Znhnr [a G. 
I. Lette editum una cum Amralkeisii Modlaka, Lug;d. Bnuv. IT43. 
4.] vocitalur modo yX-CiPt, Sffurhas, modo oV*-. t^^U Bat^: 
Seadf proplrrca quod hoc hiibe.-it iaitium : 

Abiit unica men Sanda, al cot meum h'>din moorore conficitar ' 
Sic Alcorani capita inscribuniur : /^J^' [Sur. CVIII.de Cautlw, 
fluvtoParadiai, cuius in eo Cap. raenlio]. J^S*^' fElephaa, Sur. 
CV.], UtXxJt [Sanguis concretua, Sur XCVI.], J^T [Nox.Snr. 
XCII.]. U"*iJf [Sol. Sur XCI]. Celerum Jones I. c. Thr» 
uiti Davidicuin non solum in versiculos distinctum, rctum etiun ct- 
egantissima Gracca nietaphrasi eKpressum exhibuit. 

ROSENHUELLEB 



NOTES ON LECTURE XXIV. 

[A.p.WS.] EcctB»IA«TI» III. 11, 

This ] think is oac of the geminate proverbs (or thoae irhicii 
" coutain a double image," as mcutioDed before) and reqoim a 
difTerent mode of interpretation for the tivo images, as hafing noth- 
ing coalescent in their natures. — It is the property of a proverb l» 
prick sharply, and hold firmly. The first idea is induded in the 
image of a goad — the latter in the nail deeply, and iherelbre/rai^ 
'^"''en. He-xlct. 

In Paleetine, it formerly made an essential part of the building 
of a house, to furnish the inside of the several apartments with acts 
of spikes, nails, or large pegs, upon which to dispose of, and hanj 
up, the several movables in common use, and proper to the ^»ft- 
ment. These spikes they worked into the walls at the first ereciioD 
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of them ; the wills being of such materials, tint they could not bear 
Their being driven in atlerwaids ; and they were contrived so aa lo 
strengthen tlie walls by binding the parts togetber, as welt as to 
serve for convenience. Lowth. 

(B, p. 205,] rVflp- 

It is the opinion of a very iRgeitioua writer, in a learned vork 
which he has lately produced, ihat ihe greater part of this book was 
written in prose, but that it containa many scraps of poetry, intro- 
duced Bs occasion served : and to this opinion I am inclined to as- 
sent. See A. V. Desvoeux, Teat. Phil, et Crit. in Eccl. Lib. II. 
Cap. 1. Lowth. 

For a very full and interesting discussion of the whole subject, 
see Eichhorn, (Einleitung, Band V. SS. tiSl)— 28^). The subject 
[ is discussed more briefly, but with equal learning and greater sobrie- 
ty, by Jahn, (Inlroduciion to the Old Testament, pp. 490 — 197 of 
Turner's translation). This is a book which ought to be in the 
hands of every biblical student. He who merely rtads it, will be 
disappointed ; but he who studits it, will be richly rewarded for his 
labour. S. 

[C. p. aO!).] ECCLMIABTICD! JXIV. 37. 

The grandson of Sirach appears in this place to have fallen into 
un error, and to have failed of expressing the sentiment of his ances- 
tor : for finding the word imperfeclly written in his copy, he read it 
*^K3, and rashly translated it oif <fiag (as the tight.) Observe aJso 
ttie incongruity of this word with the context, according to the com- 
mon reading: Pison, Tigris, Euphrates, Jordan, t&r light, Gihon: 
in the place of tht Ught, some river must certainly be intended, and 
therefore we ought to read m!t*3, oi? 6 UoTafios, ns tkr riter, that 
is, Ihe Nile, so called, for the t^kke of distinction : and doubtless to 
a Jew, who resided in its neighbourhood, and who was a spectator 
of its wonderful inundations, it would appear worthy of being rank- 
ed with tlie most noble rivers, and consequently worthy of this dis- 
tinction. Moreover, Jablonskv, Pantheon Egypt, lib. iv. cap. i. 
sect. 2, is of opinion, that the word IM'' chiefly refers to the Nile in 
the sacred writers ; and suppoeea IW, in the Egyptian Jaho, to have 
been the first and only name of the Nile among the Egyptians. 
This word, however, itself is defectively read ^«3, Amos viii. 8, 
{" it is read itCS in four MSS." K.) but being repeated immedinte- 
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ly, it is more fully expre80e4 "^m, ix. 6. See CAfPSU, Crit Stc 
iv. 3, U. A learined friend of mine obeenred to me» that the gmt 
BocHART bad long aince been of the aame opinion^ whoee •nthoritf 
I am happy to adduce in (avoor of what I have here a aaortod : ^ nft 
ia a river, as well as *^M^. So it ocean Amos riii. 8, where it is 
apoken of the Nile, and in the same aenae it ia oaed by the aon of 
Sirach, Elcclua. axiv. 37, where it haa been haatilj trmnalated ik 
HgJU," Chanaan, Ub. i. cap. 23. Lowth. 



NOTES ON IaBCTURB XXV. 

[A. p. 911.] Jhiiifmhf if the Mb. 

This conclusion appears to me neither consonant to reason nor 
to &ct. The first use of poetry was probably to preeerre the n- 
membrance of events, and not the expressions of passion ; accord- 
ingly, the remains of the first poetic compositions appear to hare 
been of the former kind. One instance was given in a preceding 
Lecture relative to the history of Lamech, and another may here bs 
added concerning that of Nimrod — *' He was a mighty hunter (rath- 
er warrior) before the Lord :" wherefore it is said : — 

'* Ai Nimrod the mighty hanter before the Lord.** 

Agreeable to this idea is an observation, respecting the Arabians, 
of the late ingenious but ill-treated Dr. Brown : *' The oieUsi cowpa- 
sitians are in rhythm, or ntde verse, and are often cited aa proofs of 
their subseqtient history,^* It is not only evident that Moaea applied 
them in this way, but also that they were long prior to any example 
of the existence of an ode ; which, however, seems to have been in 
fact, as well as in nature, the neat species of poetic conipoaition. 

HsifLBT. 

The rude poetry of barbarous nations (as far aa we can judge 
from the accounts of those who have visited the South Sea Islands 
and the Indian nations) reUtes in general to love and war ; it ia em- 
ployed in cherishing, or in exciting the passions. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the ingenuity of the above remark (which on that account 
I wpuld not omit) I am inclined to think there is more femdatioB 
for our author's theory than Mr. H. aopposee. See Essays Hnt and 
Mor. Ess. i. p. 91. GuBoonT. 
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[B. p. 2H.] Lyrir poelrg of Danid. 

\ be uneeasoDable in ihis place, perhaps, to offer a few 



n ilie peculiar characler of the fvric poeiry of DnvJd. 

I, by too indiacriminately praidjng it, have paid no 
regard to its peculiar ctiaraclerislics ; and thus, from aa intemperate 
leal, the poet has even lost a pari or that coinmeadalioa which was 
justly iltie to liim. 

For my part, judging ratlier by niy taste and feelings, itian by 
any rules of art, I think David Beeuia to excel in this iirst species of 
ode, the charact eristic of which i» sweetness. lie is unequalled 
when he describes the objects of nature, the fields, the woods, the 
fountains \ and of his other odes those arc moat excellent, which he 
composed in his exiles : nor is tliis any thing extraordinary ; he had 
then more leisure for the cultivation of poetry, he experiencpd more 
vivid sensations than at other times, and he treated of thuse objects 
which, being immediately before hia eyes, brought back to his mind 
the recollection of his youth, and iai^pired his imagination with fresh 
vigour. It is however remarkable, thai those which he composed in 
his old age, when he fled from Absalom, not only cijual the fruil^i of 
tiis early years, but even surpass them iu fire and spirit : if, as I am 
fully persuaded, the twenty-third and forty-second Psalms were pro- 
duced during Ih&I exile. 

On the other hand, those Psalms interest me less, in which the 
more violent aflecCJona prevail, whether of sorrow or iadijrnation.not 
even excepting such b-s imprecate curses on hia enemies. There is 
in these much of the terrific ; but in reading them the heart is not 
affected, the pas^iious are not vehemeully excited. These o<le.t do 
not possess that geuenil solemnity and awful sublimity which charac- 
terize the book of Job, a composition of a different class, but pos- 
ses»mg exquisite force in moving the passions. Neither are lotliness 
of diction, or boldness in describing objects of terror, to be account- 
ed among the excellencies of David; for in these respects he not 
only yields, in ray opinion, to Job, but also to Moses. I do not ex- 
cept the eighlet'nth Psalm, in the first verses of which I observe more 
of art and design, than of real horror and sublimity: in what follows, 
the warmth of the composition subsides, and it becomes more tem- 
perate tlinn might be expected from such an exordium. The Mosa- 
ic Psalms I confess please nif more in this respect, and therefore I 
prefer the twenty-ninth to that in question Miciiakma. 
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[C. p. 315.] Psalm xxui. 

This Psalm is desenriog of all the commendation which oar au- 
thor has bestowed upon it. If I am not mistaken, it was composed 
by David, when he was expelled from the holy city and temple : for 
in the 6th verse he hopes for a return to the house of God. Since 
(^ all the divine mercies he particularly commemorates this, that in 
time of necessity h^ wants for nothing, and is even received to a 
banquet in the sight of his enemies, I conceive it to relate to that 
time, when, flying from the contest with his disobedient son, he 
pitched his camp beyond Jordan, and was in danger of seeing his 
little army perish for want of provision in that uncultivated regk», 
or of being deserted by all his friends. Afl&irs, however, turned 
out quite different : for what he could not foresee or hope, the Al- 
mighty performed for him. The veteran soldiers flowed in to him 
fit>m every quarter, and his whole camp was so liberally snppcNied 
by the good and opulent citizens, that in this very situation he was 
enabled to collect an array and risk the event of a battle. See 2 
Sam. xvii. 26—29. 

He therefore compares himself to a sheep, and the Almighty to 
a shepherd : a very obvious figure, and which every day occurred to 
his sight during his stay in those desert parts. The sheep, timid, 
defenceless, exposed to all the beasts of prey, and possessed of little 
knowledge or power of foreseeing or avoiding danger, are indebted 
for life, safety, and every thing, to the care of the shepherd. We 
must remember also, that tlie exiled king had formerly himself be&i 
a shepherd. The recollection therefore of his past life breaks in ttp> 
on his mind. ** Jehovah,'' says he, ** is my shepherd, I shall want 
nothing." It is his province to provide for my existence, and to 
procure for me those blessings which I am unable to obtain for my- 
self. The tender herb {Kpl, which is probably the virgin herb, or 
that which has not budded into seed or blossom) is more grateful to 
sheep than that which is seeded (a^^!f[), Gen. i. 10, 11. In mea- 
dows, therefore, covered with the green and tender grass, he sup- 
poses Jehovah to cause him to rest under his care. He was expeU* 
ed to Lebanon, from the tops of which cataracts of melted snow are 
constantly falling : these are dangerous for sheep to approach, nor 
is the water sufficiently wholesome. He therefore adds, that he is 
led to waters gently flowing, where the clear stream meanden 
through the fertile plain* The scene which was before his eyes coo- 
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sisted of rude hills and valleys, deep, gloomy, dark, and horrid, the 
hauoU only of thu fjercest animuU. 1 would here remark, that the 
word mi:^, which, according to the Mawrelic pmictuation, is read 
r^nVs, and tranaialed the thadoief of dtath, would be belter read 
nab IE, and translated simply shades, or (Ac oallrg of thr. shwks, and 
I am led to IhiB eonclusion by comparing it willi the Arabic. There 
is no safety for the alieep in these valleys but in the care of the shep- 
herd. You are therefore presented with a great variety of contrast- 
ed imagery in this Psalm ; on the ooe hand, the open pastures, and 
the flowing rivulets, the recollection of which never fails to delight ; 
and on the other hand, the cheerless aud gloomy valleys, which in- 
spire the reader with fresh horror. Descending from figurative to 
plain language, he next celebrates the bounty of God iu preparing 
him a banquet in the face of his enemies; aud I here tore regales 
himself with the delicious hope, that he shall once more be restored 
lo his sacred letnple. Miciueus. 

[O. p. 2IG.] niVji^n 170. 
This Poalm is one rtf the fifteen, which are entitled, Oiks offhr- 
Asrensions : that is. which were sung when the people caiite up ei- 
ther to worship in JcritKilera at the animal festivaJa, or perhaps froiu 
the Babylonish captivity. The return is certainly called " the at- 
een^ion or rornin^ Uji from Babylon," Ezr. rii. 9. And theold Svriag 
translator, who explains the subjects of the Psalms by apposite titles, 
refers to this circumstance almost all the Psalms that bear this in- 
scription , some of them indeed without sufficient tbundation ; but 
many of them manifestly have relation to il. Theodoret iudiscriin- 
inalely explains them all as relating to the Babylonish captivity : and 
thus illustrates the title : " Odes of the Ascensions : Theodotioa, 
"Songsof the Ascensions :" But Symmachus and Aquila, "on there- 
turns." It is evident that the coming up and the ascent relate to 
the return of the people trom the Babylonish captivity." Theod. 
in Pb. cxk. But we must not omit remarking also, that both in the 
Old and New Testament there is scarcely a phrase more common 
than " to go up to Jerusalem, to go up to the feast," etc. (See John, 
vii. 8.) And observe above the lest, Ps. cxxJi. which can scarcely 
be applied to any thing but the celebration of some festival. What 
the Jews say about the steps ascmding to the temple is unworthy 
the attention of any person of common sense. In the last period of 
this Psalm, the particle tsu) u necessarily to be referred lo the word 




^va, Slid therp is noiKiii); else to which ii can be referfed. Besidn; 
to what, except to Sion, can the promises nsian and B"*^ relslct 
(See pariiciilarlj' Ps. cutxii. 13 and 15.) These word^ are indeed 
ambiguous, bo that the; may refer either to temporal or eiernal faa|^ 
pine^a, or to l)oth alike. (Compare Deut. xxviji. 2, etc. with P& 
x\h. 5, and Prov. xxvii. 27, with Dan. xxii. 3.) And in this [dace, 
according to the nature of the mystical ntlegory, they may be intei^ 
preled in either nense. If these remarks be true, the critics hue 
taken a ^cat deal of painx about nothing. There is no occaAioa 
for emendation. If the ellipais be only supplied by the word i-C3 
(as the dew) or simply by the parlidc 1 or 3 f onrf or as) before the 
word descending (or which descends) the construction will be con^ 
plete. In the same manner Kezekiah says in Isaiah : 

" (ISBSM 13 -Ills 0TD3-" Chap, xxxviii. 14. Lowm. 

Ambigo adhuc, nihil de titulis Pgalmorum certi slalui po«e r»- 
IU9, dum voces musicos cl poelicas orientis ignoramus. Inter htl 
sine dubio est sealae nomeu. In Assbmani Bibliotlicca Orieniali, 
T. I. p. 62, invenio I** I'an \i.\^£^ai scaiai odarum, quae tamen 
(|iiales eint, dicere non babeo. Hichaelib. 

Cf. I. G. EicHUORMi Fracfat. ad lonesii Comtnenlarioe Pms. 
Aeial. p. XXXII. et XXXIV., ubi ipsa Assemanii verba adducaih 
tur, e quibus opparet 1^^ — J^^m est>e nomen cuidiim canniuuia 
generi proprium. Hebraeorum sementia, a Noolratibus fere ejplo- 
Ba, Psalmoa illoa quindecim qui CXIX. excipiunl, appellatoa csjo 
r^V3[)3?1 ^'^'^U ideo, quod decantari Lcvilis sueverinl ex. gradibus illifl 
quindecim, per quoa ex feminarum atrio, in templo HieromlymitsiM^ 
ad I:<raelitarum airium ascende ndum erat. doctum defensorem nacta 
est I. G. Lackemacher in Obsercalt. philotogg, P. IX. p. 60., cf 
P, I, p. 26. Varias de istius appellalioDi* ratione senientias expen- 
ditEsEKniRD TrtiNO in Disquisitionede ratione Inscripttonis XV. 
Psalmorum, qui dieuntur nli?On "'■^'W, seu Cantica Ascensonura, 
una cum succincia expositione eorundem, Bremae 176.3, in octoo. 
Nee non I. A, Stark in Davidis aJiorumque Poetarum Hebraeor. 
Carmina. Vol. 1. p. 4S3. scqc], et I. I. Bkllermann in dem Ver* 
such ueber die Mctrik der Hebraeer, p. 190. seqi|., qui appellationera 
1^^-?^" "^"^P "^ •*"* metriwini pertinere, illaque cermen versibiu 
trocAairis constans significari existimat, n^yari enim esse pedeot 
"n quo tonus aserndnt, id est, cuius ayllaba prior sit iocgi- 
( coniecluras dubit Arguinentum a Nobis Psalmo cxx. prte- 
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iiibBum in Psalmis perpetua AiiiiotatioDe illuatraiis, Vol. III. p- 2514 
aetj(\. Ra8ENMuei.t.eR. 

(Compare Stuart's Hebrew Chrestomathy, p. 198; De Wette, 
Coramemar ueber die PsalnieD, Einleitun§, SS. 43, 44 ; and Ge- 
setiiiis, Cuinineutar ueber Jes. 17: 13. 26: 21). S. 



NOTES ON LECTURE XXTI. 

[A. p. 3ie.] P«i.Lit«ei-0. 
I apprehend there is no change of person till the 14th verse; 
for the 9th verse I take to be of quite a different nature. 

" Foi liiou, JiiionH, art ray hope, 

" Very high husl tliou placed Ihy retugo." 

There arc many interpretations of this period, which are dilferently 
approved by diflercol persons. One of these is, that the first mem- 
ber consists of an address fi'om the believer to God, and the second 
of a reply from the prophet to tlie believer : which is extremely harsh 
and improbable, although the plain and obvious construction of the 
passage favours this opinion. Others, among which are the old 
translaiors, suppose, that in the second line there is no change of 
persons at all, but that Jehovau is still spoken of: 

'' Who hast placed thy dwelling an high ;" 
which is altogether nothing. Others, in fine, to avoid these absur- 
dities, have fallen into still greater ; for they give quite a new turn 
to the sentence, altering the construction in this manner : 

" Fui tliuu, Jehovki, who art my hope, 

" HbsI plaeod thj refuge very liijfh -" 

But this I think will scarcely be endured by a good ear, which is 
ever so little accusiotned to the Hebrew idiom. Tbeouoret for- 
nerly made a different attempt upou the passage : 

" There is wanting to the construction of the sentence, Thou 
BAST SAID, Ihou Lord nrt »ty hnpe. This is the usual idiom of the 
prophetic writings, and especially of the Psalms." 

I have very tittle doubt that this is the true sense of the passage. 

LOWTH. 
(B. p. aaa.] FIjiJaTie and Iltbreie edt. 
Multo verius, nostra sententia, de odae Hebracae atque Pindar- 
iooe ratione, indicium tutit Lowthus, quara A. F. RvcEERSFELnBs, 
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i|Qt in Comminiaiiame quaedam CtmUea Smcra es gtmi0 I^indanei- 
mm ilhuirmUe (in Auctoris 8ylbge Commeniaiimmm et O^mtm* 
tienym pMhkgicihezegeticttnim et criiicarum^ Daventr. 1763 in 
octon.) probare conatus est, non ignoCa Hebraeis fuiase ^rmim, 
quae Pindaricum internum aeque ac externum [Mrae ae ferant chw- 
acterem, et ita quideih, ut videri possit, eam poesin Pindaro deia 
•nsitatam, primum Ebraeis debere originem. Quern in finem dno 
celeberrima carmina, Deborae 'EmvUioy^ lud. v. et Psalmam 
Ixviii. in Strophas Chorosque divisa, atque ad Pindarici canni- 
nis regulas exacta proposuit. Quod autem carminis Pindarici pri- 
marium characterem in eo situm esse statuit, quod obiectum carmi- 
nis poetae semper proztme sub oculo versetur, seu quod omnia in Fia* 
dari carminibus faciant ad confirmandam vel iUustrandam unicaffl 
propositionem primariam, sine digressionibus,9LUi aliis poetarum licen* 
tiis, duplicem scopum coniungentibus, id, ut operoee demonstnie 
studeat unius alteriusve odae Pindaricae analjsi, tamen nemini pe^ 
auaaerit. Rosbnmukluul 

[C. p. 224.] Didattie and kisiorie Pmlnu, 

Ad secundum poeseos lyricae genus, quod lenioris et lenuaaim 
aonus odas constituit, I. A. Stark (in Sylloge Commentatt p. SH 
seqq., et in Davidis aliorumque poetarum Hebraeorum Carmm. Libr. 
V. p. 604) recte dbservat maxime referendos esse didactici atque 
historici argumenti Psalmos. Poeta in his carminibus nan ipse fin- 
git, non inflammatae imaginationi et concitatis affectibus indulget; 
sed inventam iam a veritate materiam arripit, eam poeaeos gratiis 
condecoratam lectori et spectatori ante oculos ponit, et ita quideo, 
ut modo ad primum, sublimem, characterem ascendat et summo 
aplendore atque magniiicentia illam induat : modo veio ad pJanuia 
characterem se demittat, et omnibus gratiis, pulchritadine atque in- 
cunditate eam ornet. Et e Psalmis quidem didactici argnmeod 
exempla profert Ps. xxiii. xxvii. xlvi. I. cxxviii., ex historicis Ps. c?. 
cvi., quorum ille res Israelitarum a primis gentis initiisad Palestinae 
occupationem celebrat, hie vero fata eorum ab exitu ex Aegynto ad 
reditum ex captivitate Babylonica canit Rossnmukllek. 
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[A. p. 22?.] PsiLxiiLv. G, 
It oueht to be read either with the LXX. Vulg. Arab. jEthiop. 
apl"- >(( •':d ; or with the Skr. aps"* V« ^'SD, which is much the 
same. " It is ap -■' int« yiD in a MS. id possession of EoNa* 
EscuKNBACH, Njriinberg. See Nadleri Dhsertal. dt Ebnksi 
Codicibus MSiis. 1748." K. The holy ark, and the shrchinah 
which remained upon it, the symbol or the divine preiience, is called 
the face of God; and to seek the face of God, is to appear before 
the ark, to worship at the sanciuar; of God , which was required of 
the Israelites thrice a year. See 2 Sam. xxi. 1. 3 Chron. vU. 14. 
Ps. xxvii. 8, Exod. xxiii. 17. 

" Seek Jehotau &nd his stceDgth, 

" Seek bis face for ever. Fetlm ct, 4. 

Where it is worthy of remark, that 171 (his strength) is parallel 
and synonymoua to l^3s (hia face) and signifies the ark of God : 
compare Paalm Ixxviii. 61. cxxxii. 8. They but trifle, who endea- 
vour to extort any thing reasonable from the common reading. Fur- 
ther, I am of opinion, that in vs. 9th the verb iKOJni in Niphal 
ought to be repeated : bo all the old translators seem to have read it. 

LoWTti. 
Quid tamen in hac sententia desiderari possit, non video : qvat- 
rtnlrs facieia taam sunt lacobus : i. e. ii demum Israelitae veri, dig- 
nique hoc monle habeolur, qui tuam faciem quaerunt. Veteresne, 
quos citat noster, legerint ap7^ bH , an cum non paucis interpretum 
, Spy* elliptice poni pro Deo laco/ii crediderint, incertura est. Ara- 
bia certe et Aethiopis nulla in variis lectionibus Psalmorum cxisti- 
tnandis auctoriias numerusve, Graeca interpretantium, non llebraica. 
In Psalmis idem de Vutguta versione plerumque tenendum, alibi 
meliorc el inagis sua. Michaelis. 

[B, p. aan.] htcrpraaHon o/lke historical Psalnu. 

I wish most earnestly, that this observation of our author might 
be properly attended to by the commentators upon the Psalms: 
since whoever neglects it must of necessity fall into very gross errors. 
There hk some who, attempting to explain the Psalms from the his- 
toiica' lartH of Scripture, act as if every occurrence were known to 
them, and as if nothing had happened during the reign of David 
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which was not committed to writing. This, however, oonsideriiii 
the extreme brerity of the atered history, and the number and WMf 
nitude of the facta which it relates, must of course be very frr froB 
the truth. The causes and motiTes of many wars are not at all ad- 
verted to, the battles that are related are few, and those the princi- 
pal. Who can doubt, though ever so unexperienced in military af> 
fkirs, that many things occurred, which are not mentioned, betweeo 
the desertion of Jerusalem by David, and that famous battle, whicb 
extinguished the rebellion of Absalom 7 The camp must have beea 
frequently removed, as circumstances varied, to places of greater 
safety ; much trouble must have been had in collecting the veteru 
soldiers from different posts, and not a few battles and skinnisheB 
must have occurred, before the exiled king could so far presome 
upon the strength and increase of his army as to quit the mountainf, 
and try the open field. This last battle being fought on this side 
of Jordan, in the forest of Ephraim, is it not natural to suppose, that 
something must have occurred to compel Absalom, whose camp was 
beyond Jordan, to return into Palestine, properly so called : possibly 
the preservation of the royal city ? Or is it possible to compare the 
history in 2 Sam. viii. 13, and Psalm Ix. and not perceive, that 
some unfortunate events must have happened previous to the victo- 
ries over the Syrians and Idumean^, and that affairs must have been 
unhappily situated in Palestine itself; that even the royal city must 
have been in danger ; since the Idumeans penetrated even so far as 
the valley of Salt, which is scarcely distant one day's journey ? If 
all these things be omitted ; if, moreover, in the book of Samuel 
no sufficiently express mention is made of the Assyrians, with 
whom David certainly waged war, Ps. Ixxxiii. 9, why should we not 
suppose that many lesser facts are omitted in the history, to which 
however a poet might allude, as natural and prc^r matter of ampli- 
fication ? But to return to the point I set out from, those who will 
not allow themselves to be ignorant of a great part of the Jewish 
history, will be apt to explain more of the Psalms upon the same 
principle, and as relating to the same facts, than they ought : whence 
the poetry vrill appear tame and languid, abounding in words^ but 
with little variety of description or sentiment. 

There are commentators of another class, who take inexcusable 
liberties of invention, and instead of resorting to the records of the 
ancients, endeavour to supply facts from their own ingenuity : ia 
which way some of the biographers of David have greatly indulged 
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themselve?, and particularly Dr.bAW. For example, in the seventh 
chap, of the 3d vol. he lakes it for granted, from Ps. xxxviii. and xli. 
that at the lime when Absalom formed llie rebellion, David w&e ill 
of the small-pox (a disease which we cannot pretend to assert from 
any historical proof to have been known at that period, and from 
which the king at his time of life could scarcely ha»e recorered) and 
to shew that nothing could exceed his raahness in inventing, he adds, 
that by means of the disease he lost the use of his right eye for some 



Others have recourse to mystical interpretation", or tliose hislori- 
cal passages nhicli they do not understand th«y convert into pro- , 

phecies: into none of these errors would mankind have fdllen, but 
through the persuasion, that the whole history of the Jews was mi- 
nutely detailed to them, and ihnl there were no circumstances with J 
which they were unactju aimed, Micbablis. J 

[C. p. S:tl,] PiiAi.inun.0. " 

Thf oah are nfffrted tmlh pain or iremble: n'rN or nr"« is an 
onkinA certainly this word rre<|iiently occurs in the plural mascu- 
line, with the insertion of "■. And in this sense the Svr. has taken 
it, who renrlers it «n:''« sni^n. For the word SM in Syriac as well 
as Hebrew, denotes motion or agitation of any kind; nor is its 
Tneaning confined to the pains of childbirth. See Isa. li. 0. " This 
explanation of the word ~^irp in the sense of moving or shaking, 
ia established beyond a doubt upon the authority of the Arabic verb 
in, to mom or shakr." H. Though the word stnb'S docs not ap- 
pear in the Syriac Lexicons to signify an oak, yet it occurs four 
times in this sense in the Syriac version, exactly answering to the 
Hebrew word nV», 2 Sam, xviii. 9. 10, 14. as also in this place. 
The commom translations suppose this passage to relate to the hinili 
bringing forth ifouitg : which agrees very little with the rest ofthe 
imagery either in nature or dignity ; nor do I feel myself persuaded 
e\-en by the reasonings of the learned Bochart on this subject, Hie- 
roz. Part i. lib. iii. chap. 17. Whereas the oak struck with lightning 
admirably agrees with the context. And Bochart himself explains 
tlie word rt\«( (which has been absurdly understood by the Maso- 
rilcs and other commentators as relating to a stag) as spoken of a 
tree in a very beautiful explication of an obscure pa^nsage in Gen. xlix. I 

21- LowTH. I 

Lowthianae iiiierprefAiioni otislat prirao, (iuo<l nomcn rrtlt , tpier- i 
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CM, nve UrtkitUkMs, in plorali iibiqae trVM[ dicitur, anisqiuuii n^^ 
nve nHb>| ; deinde quod b^in de pmriendo usurpator leaai. li. 3, 
atque de pariuriendo c^rvarum lob. xxxix. 4. Vnde recta nostit 
verba Chaldaeus reddidit Wi^Vk ]^^ia, et HieroDymus, obstehicau 
terms, Aquila mdlyorrog, et Quinta editio, fta&Ofitrov ilmipovg. El 
quum vates antea ipsas rastissimas solitudines lovae firagore concnli 
oeciniflset, subaideret oratio, si arborum, tempestate commotanuB, 
mentionem nunc subiicerit. Egregria contra, et minime rulgiri 
poeta digna sententia, animantium quoque genera, lovae voce audita, 
terrore perterrita ita contremere, at parerent ante legitimum tempos, 
et ipsa ea animalia, quae suo etiam tempore aegre enitantur. . 

ROSENMUEIXER. 

Conjoctaral emendations of the text. 

The two notes which I have copied from Lowth on this Lecture, 
(Notes A and C) afford a tolerably fair example of the Bishop's 
disposition to condemn the Masorites and alier the text, whererer he 
finds a difficulty. Several notes of this kind I have omitted, and 
these I have retained, rather for the purpose of giving a specimen of 
Lowth's manner in such cases, than from any opinion of the co^ 
rectness or usefulness of his conjectural criticisms. The groundless- 
ness of his conjectures in these two instances (A and C) is suffi- 
ciontly evinced by the remarks of Michaelis and Rosenmuelier, 
which irumediatcly follow his. Conjectural emendations of the 
scriptural text are always suspicious ; the result, for the most part, 
of ignorance or indolence ; and accurate investigation almost uni- 
formly shows them to be wrong, and as absurd as they are presump- 
tuous. If the reader wishes for evidence of this truth that will be 
perfectly satisfactory, he need only compare the verba] criticisms in 
Lowth's Commentary on Isaiah with the more recent and accurate 
philological investigations of Gresenius. 

The Latin versions of the passages of Scripture which Lowth 
has introduced into these Lectures, are deservedly classed with the 
most elegant and beautiful specimens of translation that have ever 
been produced. Yet they can never be taken upon trust. They 
must always be compared with the original. Whenever he follows 
his original, he is admirably exact as well as elegant ; but when he 
forsakes the text and gives loose to conjecture (as he sometimes 
does), he ought not to be trusted. For the sake of example, let the 
student compare his translation of the first verses of the ninety-first 
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Pstlm (Lect. XXVI. p. 217) with the original, and with tlie Com- 
mentaries of Rogcnmueller or De W«lle. hi Itie origimil edilion of 
his Lectures he has a note on these verses, defending his own trani)- 
ktion, and severely censuring the Masorites for their punctuation of 
the text ; but every critic is now convinced that the Masorites were 
in the right, and the Bishop wrong. So it liuppens in uhnosl avery 
case of conjectural emendation. 

If Lowth, then, with all bis genius and scholarship, was betray- 
ed into such errors, when he attempted to improve the text of the 
Bible by his own conjectures ; what can be expected from othom, 
who, without his talents or learning, imitate him in his daring apitit 
of conjecture ? It should Iw remembered, however, to the honour 
of Lowth, that he usually proposes hiji emendalious with all the mod- 
esty and diffidence characteristic of true genius ; that he wrote bu- 
fbre the text of the Bible was settled, and at a time when great re- 
sults were expected from the collations of Kennicolt ; that ho hail 
the ardent and adventurous spirit of a new discoverer ; and that 
critics, at that period, had not learned so well as they have since, 
that patient application is a much surer, though a more toilsome way 
of coming at truth, than bold conjecture, which costs neither time 
nor labour. S. 
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tA. p. 234 J Song of Dtharak. 

Antiquissimnm Deborae imvltuor ad carminis Pindarici regulai 
exactum et in Stropfaas, Antistiophas et Epodas divisum, ijuae a tri- 
bus cboris fuerini canlatae, pracuiiasa carminis anajysi accuraiiore, 
subiunctoque Commentario, legitur in A. F. RvcKeKBFELneRi aifUo- 
ge Commtntatt. Cap. V. p. 53. seqq. Cui iungenda C. F. S^thmvh- 
KERi in idem Carmen Cooimentario, quae in eiua Disitrtatt. Philo- 
logieo-CriHcii iumetita edtlit, Goth, ct Amstelaed. 1790, in octon. 
exstai p. 36, seqq. obi et plura altorum acripta sunt latidatn, quibas 
praestantissima ode tllustratnr. RoNKXMuet.t.en. 

By ht the most complete and salis&ciury exegesis of this sub- 
lime relic of antiquity has been given by O. II. llollmann, a studtml 
of Geseniua at Halle, in an academical exercise publislied at Leip- 
sic with the title : Vommmtaritn PhtlohgUv-criticui in C'armrn 

DdMTiU, JtuNcam V 
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The spirited and elegmt Latin translation of the Ode, by Um 
acute philologiany is inserted here. S. 



ARGVUENTVM. 

Qofttoor prion eommata praoeniiia eanniou eonititmiiit. Vatei nMim landaadmi ctn euA 
ob ■alatMi popalo tribotan, ragMqno et priocipM mi •pinieiasi •mam aadiMidiim iaviut 
(vera. S, 3,) Deaoi portea deaeribit iplnMlida tliw^pluuiia popnlo soo aiuiliaai fiumua (ven. 
4, 5.) Hk doftmeu ad belli initia at eantaa reewrit at fOi gartat potioraa ad mortem nq« 
Bimraa poatleti eoloribaiazomat, iu Umea, ot raUoda Dbi popvliqne fbrtia laodm iamni- 
at iiaqoa oratioam iatarpellat (vera. 9— 19l) Expoolt igitor atatum reijml>lieaa ladaicM 
iafelieem, additia etiaa pablieae calaniutia caaaia (vera. 7, 8,) reeenaet at tandat triba^ 
quae ano et Baraei mooito anaa aoBMeraat (vaie. 13, 14, IS,) tazat raliqaaa, quae peUnai 
aaloti doanatlcam praetulerant (vera. 16, 17,} pogaaaqae dioiqaa avaatoa omoea ordiae aaai- 
rat, boatina fortitodineni et fofam, tenpeaUtem iia infooaaa, Saeraa mortem maliarif aa- 
Btt paratam (vera. 19—97.) Mutate deinde arena Siaerae aatrem iodueit da filii caaeutjoai 
qoiritaotaoi, aaox adatio ereetam praedaaqoe aparantem (vera. 9B— 30) ; in madia !f iK<« ^ 
omtioDe abnuDpena egrefia apoetropbe oarnea Dai lioete Siaeraa toatar paritaiea tm 
praeaagit. 

Versio Latina. 

2. Qaod impenmint impermtores in Un&l, 
■pontanemn se praebait popolua, 
laudate lehoTam ! 

3. Aadite regea, aurem advertite principes ! 
ego lehovae, ego canam, 

psallam lehovae, Ifraelis Deo. 

4. lehova, cam prodires e Seir, 
cum incederes ab agro Idumaeae 
contremuit terra, etiam coeli stillarunt, 
etiam nubes stillarunt aquas. 

5. Montes eontremuorunt coram lehova, 
hie Sinai coram lehoya, Israelis Deo. 

6. Samgaris diebus, filii Anath, 
diebus Israelis cessabant viae, 
yiaque publica incedere soliti 
occultis tramitibus ibant. 

7. Deerant duces in Israel, deeraot, 
donoc surrezi ego Debora, 
surrezi mater in Israel. 

8. Elegit (Israel) Deos novos, 
turn oppognarunt portas : 

nee clypeus apparuit, nee hasta 
in quadraginta millibus Israelis. 
6. Animus mens grates agit ducibus Israeli*^ 
spontaneiH in populo. 
Laudate lehovam ! 
10. Qui asinabuH vehimini candidis, 
qui stragulis insidetis, 
qui inceditis in via, 
meditamini carmen ! 
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11. Ob iubila (praedam) sortientiiim inter hftostn^ 
ibidem celebrent beneficia lehoTie, 
beneficia in duces eius liraelitlcoi ; 

tunc ad portas descendat populus lehovae. 

12. Age, age Debora, 
age, age, cane cannen \ 
surge Banc, 

deduc captivos tuos, fili Abinoam ! 

13. Tunc ego : " descendite residai nobilium popali, 
lehova descends mihi cum heroibufl." 

Ex Ephraixnitis, quorum inter Amalekitas sedee, 

post eos Beniamitae cum copiia eorum ; 

e Machiritis descenderunt duces, 

e Sebulonitls tenentes sceptnim praeiecti. 

15. £t principes Issaschari cum Debora 
et Issaschar, praesidium Baraci, 

in vallem se effuderunt vestigia cdus secuti. 

16. Ad rivos Rubenitarum 
magna ceperunt animi consilia ; 

qnare rero tranquille sedistis inter stabola 
ad audiendas fistulas pastorom ? 
ad rivos Rubenitarum 
magnae fuerunt consultationes. 

17. Gilead trans lordanem tranquille sedebat ; 
et Dan cur navibus vacabat ? 

Ascher sedebat in littore maris, 
ad portus suos cohquiescebat. 

18. Sebulonis vero popolos vilipendit inimam mortique obtulit 
nee non Naphtali in agris montanis. 

19. Venerunt reges, pugnarunt, 
turn pugnarunt reges Canaan 

apud Taanach, ad aquas Megidduntis ; 
sed frustum argenti non reportarunt. 
90. E coelis pugnatum est, 
stellae ex orbitis suis 
pugnarunt cum Sisera. 

21. Torrens Kischon abripuit eos, 
torrens proeliorum, torrens Kischon : 
conculcabas, anima mea, robustos. 

22. Tunc (terram^ feriebant calces equonim 
ob festinationes eqaitum eorum. 

23. " Exsecramini Meros, dixit angelns lehovae, 
exsecramini incolas eius ; 

quia non venerunt lehovae auxilio, 
auxilio lehovae cam bellatoribos." 
SM. Laadetor prae mulieribns lael, 
uxor Heberi Kenitae ; 
prae muliaribos in tentorio laadetur. 

54 
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25. Cum aquam posceret, lac obtulit, 

in patera pretioea attolit lac spiBsum. 
2G. Manum extendi! ad clavom, 

dextnun ad malleom operarum, 

et contudit Siaeranif conquaasayit eios caput, 

concuasit et penetrarit tempora eios. 

27. Ad pedes eiua collapsus est, cecidit, iacoit 
ad pedes eius collapsus est, cecidit, 

abi collapsus est, ibi cecidit peremttts. 

28. Per fenestram prospexit et clamavit 
mater Siserae per clathroe : 

** quare tardat curms eius venire, 
quare morantur gressus curruum eius ?" 

29. Sapientiores matronarum eius respondebant ei ; 
immo vero ipsa sibi respondit : 

30. " en ! invenient, distribaent praedam, 
puellam, immo duas pnellas unicuique Tiro, 
exuvias vestium tinctarum Siserae, 
exuvias vestium tinctarum, versicolonim, 

vestem tinctam, duas yersicolores collo praedatoris.** 

31. Ita peribunt omnes hostes tui, lehova ! 
sed, qui amant ilium, erunt 

veluti sol, quum prodit in robore sno. 

[B. p. 235.] Habakkdk hi. 

Multum lucis praestantissimo huic carmini attulit C. F. Schntb- 
RER in peculiari super eo Commentatione quae in eius JDissertatt. 
Philologico-Criticis iunctim editt. legitur, p. 342. seqq. 

ROSENMUELLER. 

[C. p. 237.] Isaiah zlt. 

An English translation of this triumphal song of the Hebrews, 
by Professor Stuart, may be found in Porter's Analysis of Rhetori- 
cal Delivery ^ (p. 380). 
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[A. p. 247.] Dramatic Psalms. 

Our author has treated with his usual modesty a very difficult 
subject : on which those who have been more adventurous, hate 
been led into great errors. It is certain that many of the Psalms 
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Asa 



&re dramnUc, which some coromcntauirs observing, delighted with 
their own discoveries, whenever they met with a passage more' diffi- 
cuh than usuiJ, or were able to catch aay new and visionary expla- 
nation, more agreeable to their theological notions, ihey have eager- 
ly resorted to the change of the persons or characters, though no 
such change existed. Such are those commentators who have fan- 
cied, in accommodation to the quotation of St, Paul, Heb. i, 10, the 
spirit and purpose of which they did not understand, ihal the former 
part of llie did Ps. to the 24th verse ; " Take me not away in the midst 
of my age," consisted entirely of a speech of Christ, and that the re- 
mainder ; " as for thy years, they endure throughout all generations" 
etc.. was the reply of God the Father. Whoever indulges himself 
in this mode of explication, may easily find out any thing he pleases 
in (he Psalms, and with little or no philological knowledge, without 
the smallest assistance from criticism, can give a meaning even to 
the most difficult or corrupted texts of Scripture : any meaning in- 
deed bul the right one. 

Our author very justly suspects, that not a few passages of the 
dramatic kind are at present unknown ; yet we are not allowed to 
suppose an ode of the dramatic kind, unless it appear so by some 
decisive proof; nor ought we to fly to this discovery as a refuge for 
our ignorance. For. as many passages may probably be of a dca- 
' inatic kind which we do not know to be such, so, many may he ac- 
counted dramatic, which a little more philological knowledge, or the 
true reading, which antiquity may have obscured, would point out 
to be simple and tegular compositions. In order to demonstrate 
liow cautious commentators ought to be in these respects, I shall 
liave recourse to one example, whence we shall be able to judge 
how uncertain many others are, liowever they may bear a face of 
probability. 

The second Psalm has been accounted one of the principal of 
the dramatic kind, and scarcely any person has doubted of its being 
altogether dramatic. If you attend to some commentators, the holy 
prophet speaks in the Ist and 2d verses ; in the itd the rebellious 
princes ; in the 4lh and 5th the prophet again ; in the (llh God ; 
in the 7th and 8th the anointed king ; in the 10th. I llh, and 12th 
the holy prophet. It is very exiraorilinnry that they Hhould not see, 
that it is not the rebellious princes who speak in the third verse, 
bul that their words are only referred to by the prophet, and that, 
according to the manner of the Orienials, without directly identify- 



iag tbB wpmkm. Nmlwig k mom eanmon in «h» Anbic pMivf , 
^InB to nine 4lw adMiM and ■eniiBieBtS'or pvtieiilwpenoBBy ml 
to MUMS their teiy woids withowt^ny prefiice, «f jo^^mj^ or Jbr sai< 
•eto. It does Bol eten appear tlnl C9od 18 inttrodneed aa m 4lnaii^ 
eharacter, lor if to, what is the naeof ahe worda--^' He ahall apeA 
«ato them in hia wrath/' etc. t Micbasus. 

In illo pnknoa ad dramaticani formam reroeandi atiidio tik -^i^ 
fiam longiiis progreasua eat I. C. C Nachtigalio, Philologo flalbep- 
aladenn, qui non fldom plnrimoa ringulos paalmoa vel in GhoraBdi^ 
•trihuit, Tel inter ? ariaa persoDaa, quia kiqaentea intioduci exialim^ 
rety diapertiit ; lenim et ex paahnia plarihoa artifioioae digeitia ji» 
ten componere drama conatua eat, quo aroae aacrae ad mooteai 
fiionem tranaUtio aceniee repraeaentetur. Cui hypotfaeai exponoh 
dae peculiarem dioant librom, duplici inatmetam qngraphe, om 
tec : (Geaange Dafida nnd aeiner Zeitgenoaaen nach der Zeitfiilgt 
•geordnet and neu bearbeitet von I. C. C. Nacbtmsai*, >Erater Band, 
Leipz. 1796), altera vero, argumentam diatinctina indicante : (ZioB, 
aelteates Drama aua der vorbomeriachen Ucwelt). Legitur 1 FuiL 

XV. XVI., Davidem expugnata aroe Sionicaomnea laraelitaaHia- 
Toaolymam convocaaae, ad Iovae:arcam in Sionem DEiontein, locun ci 
a ae praeparatum, deportandam, Levitammque principibas mandaase, 
at cognatoa auoa, cantorea, muaicia praelicerent inatnimentis, nablis, 
cttharis et tympanis, qui concentum edentea laetitiam agerent. Turn 
ex aedibus Obededomi arcam a Levitia geatatam, Davide et laracJitis 
aenatoribua copianimque duoibus, ceteriaque Israelitia omnibua oom- 
itantibus, cum clangore et buccinae tubarum cjmbalorumque aonita 
agentibua, et nablia cithariaque resonantibua, adenni pompa in Sio- 
nem deductam fuiaae. Introducta area divina et in tabemacolo^ 
quod ei David tetenderat, collocata, non aolum facta aunt Deo aio- 
rificia, verum et decantati hymni, qui lovam, Israelitamm Deun, 
celebrarent atque laudarent. Ex hymnia illia unus, qoi 1 ParaL 

XVI. 8 — 36 integer inaertua legitur, totua eat conflatua ex Paalmis 
Gv. et xcvi. De aliia hymnia, qui ante arcam in tabemaculo aacrore* 
poaitam decantati easent, ne vestigium quidem. Decantatoa tames 
plurea alios hymnos fuisse antequam ad tabernaculum perventum ea- 
aet, ita iirmiter pcrsuasum eat Nachtigalio, ut adeo qui psalmi, et 
quonam illi ordine cantati fuerint, deiinire ausua ait. Atque 1) ad 
radices quidem montia Sionici cantatoa autumat Paalmos xcviiL ct 
xcvi ; 2) in adacenau mentis Ps. Ixviii. Exod. xv. I — 18. Pa. Ixvi 
cvii. xlvii. ; 3) in mentis summo Ps. cxxxiii. ; 4) ante portaa Sionitf 
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Ps. xxiv ; 5) in Stonis iutroitu Ps. c ; 6) diim lalternnculi atria ingre- 
dereiitiir, Pa. cvii. cxviii. 1—4. 19 — S9 ; 7) duni locurcnt Bccam ra- 
ctain, P8. cxxui. f*. 9, 13 — 18 ; 6) post arcam [epoaitam, Ps. xcix. 
cv. cvi. cxiv. ii. Ixxv. Ixxvi. xcvii. ix. x. I Sam. ii. 1 — 10. Psi. cxiit. 
xlvi. xxix. xciii Ixxxvii. cxxv. cxxxv. cxxxvi. Ixvii. cxxviii. | Chron. 
xvii. 36. Sed quatn incerta coniectura illi Psalmi locis a Vim Doc- 
tissimo tpais tributi.s assignenlur, nemo non videt. Quid Pmlinoa 
xcfiii. et xcvi. ad rnontis Sionici radices, aut Pnal mum cxxTJii. moQIe 
aecpnito cantaioa faisse arg;iiit T Npque quid huiusmodj argiimentia 
desiiiuiia coiiiecturis carmiaum iuti^lligenlia iavctur, fucile est imd- 
leciu. EosKN'MVici.i.En. 

[B. p. 9S3.] SalmnoH'f Sang. 

It may aeem a bold undertokiog to conimdicl the opinion at al! 
the commentators, which has been so long establjiihed, thai the prin- 
cipal personages of the Canticles are a bride and bridegroom during 
the nuptial week. As I cannot, however, reconcile the matter to 
inj mind, I shall briefly asaign the reasons of my dissent from thii< 
opiniau. The first is, that no direct mention is made, during the 
course of this Ifin^ poem, of the ceremony of mBrriaa;e; nor of any 
one of the circumstances which attend that cerem-jny. Again, who 
can powibly imagine a bridegroom so necessitated to labour, as not 
to be able to appropriate a few days in his nuptial week, to ihc cel- 
ebration of hia marriage ; but be compelled immediately to quit his 
Bpouee and his friends for whole days, in order to attend his cattle 
in the pastures ? Nay, at this time of festival, he even does not re- 
turn at niglit, but leaves his bride, to whom he ap|iears t>o much at- 
tached, alone and unhappy. Or if such instances might occur 
in particulur cases, certainly they do not alTurd a proper subject 
for a nuptial song. At the same tiTnc, the bride is supposed to 
have the care of a vineyard, and her brothers are displeased with 
her for having neglected it ; (his is so contrary to every idea of nup- 
tial festivity, that unless we could suppose it meant in the way of 
burlesque, it is impossible to conceive it to have any relation to the 
celeuratioo of a marriage. 

There is etill less reason to think, that the poem relates to the 
state of the parties betrotlied before marriage ; and there are not 
the smallest grounds for supposing it the description of any clandes- 
tine amour, since the transaction is described as public t 
and the consent of parents is very plainly intimated. 
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It remains therefore to explain my owd sentiments, and these 
are, that the chaste passions of conjugal and domestic life are de> 
scribed in this poem, and that he has no relation to the celebration 
of nuptials. It may seem improbable to some readers, that ccHijogal 
and domestic life should afford a subject for an amoroos poem ; bat 
those readers have not reflected how materially the manners of the 
Orientals are different from ours. Domestic life among us is, in gen- 
eral, a calm and settled state, void of difficulties, perplexities, suspi- 
cions, and intrigues ; and a state like this rarely affords matter for 
such a poem. But in the East, from the nature of polygamy ^ that 
state admits more of the perplexities, jealousies, plots, and artifices 
of love ; the scene is more varied, there is more of novelty, and con- 
sequently, greater scope for invention and fancy. 

There is another circumstance which militates against the con- 
jecture of Bossuet, namely, that though tlie nuptial banqaet contin- 
ues for seven days, no time appears in this poem r.|)propriated to the 
banquet itself Either the bride and bridegroom are separated from, 
and in quest of each other, or they are enjoying a wished-fbr soli- 
tude ; and whenever they converse with the virgins, it is in the 
street or in the field, and never with the guests, or at a banquet. 

MiCHAELlS. 

Hoc si ita est, mirum, primae noctis nulla cani gaudia, non pom- 
pam comitantium : nuspiam adclamationes, cantica, bona verba, an- 
diri convivarum, creptam virginitatem, cuius ad eos, indicium deferri 
solet, more Oricntali gratulantium. Oniissum in carmine, quod pri- 
mas in illo et praecipuas facere partes dcbuisset. Michaelis. 

Argumentum Cantico Canticorum praebere nuptias Salomonis, 
cuius sponsa fuerit Pharaonis filia, vetus quidem opinio est, Grotio 
quoque, aliisqiie intcrpretibus haud paucis probata, sed cui plura in 
ipso -carmine obvia adversantur, quae neque Salomoni, regi, neque 
eius sponsae, filiae Pharaonis, conveniunt. Ita, v. c. Pharaonis, 
magni regis, filia non erat vineae aut ovium atstos, I. 6, 8, nee soror 
Salomonis J IV. 0. Neque etiam ilia prr platcas noctu discurrii, III. 
] ,' 2, aut a vigilfbus urbis percussa, vulnerata ct spoliata fuit, V. 7. 
Praeterea ut Salonionem, aut alium poctam ipsi aequalem, huius 
carminis auctorem statuamus, nullo modo admittit illius sermo et sty- 
lus aperte chaldaizans, adeoque scriptorem Esrae et Nehemiae ae- 
qualem arguens. Vid. I. G. Eichhornii Isagogen in V. T. P. Ill 
§ 647, p. 531, seq. ed. sec. Rosenmueller. 
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[A, P-K7,] I.AIAII nil. 5. 

Tbp ambiguiiy of llie word wbjcli I translate " conditor liuis," 
has creuteil inextricable tlifficullies to all the translators and coni' 
meniatnrs, both ancient and modern. The LXX. bave mislaken it, 
and the Maaorites have mispointed it. Their autlwrity lias conse- 
ciDtcd the error, and almost established il. Nothing however ap- 
pears clearer to me, than that this ward *t^33 is not the plural ol' the 
noun ^a (a son,) but of the participle frenoni of the verb ma (to build,) 
and ia parallel and ByDonymaux to fhg God in the alternate mem- 
ber. Compare the above quoted passage of Isaiah, where also mark 
Wax husbands and frcntors occur iti llie plural, with the same rela- 
tion to the same word. By this explanation, every offensive and in- 
delicate idea \a taken away from the passage, which I do not wonder 
proved an impediment in the way of the commentators. Lowrn. 

!t is a serious objeclion against the proposed emendation of Lowth, 
that the verb •^l^ia"' la plural ; but if i[ agrees with •^•'33 as pluralis 
txceUrntiar, the usual grammatical construction would rociuiro the 
singular number of the verb. {See Stuart's Heb. Grnni. p. IC7, 3d 
edit.) That the Bi.shop, in this case as in many others, has condem- 
ned the Maaorites without reason, will appear from llie following 
TCQiaiks. S. 

Permisccntur les. Ixii, 5. duae melaphorae, quod in V. T. 
haud raium. lacolae ctettatis, quatenus in civitate sati editique 
sunt, censentur civiiatem habere matrem, alque adeo eius esse Jilii', 
vid. les. li. 18. Rursus iidem incolae, quatenus civitatcm kabent, 
occupant, ptjssidcnt suae potestali obnoxiam eidemque foedere de- 
vincti sunt, vocantur i^s *t?3i kabcntef urbtm, i. e. cives uibiB, 
lit Io9. txiv. 11. in"i* ^b?a incolae, (habentes) lerickuntis : nee 
non ludic. in, 46. na*!) VtsO "tra, habcntei turrlm Siehemiti- 
tam, incolae, civcs. Ex ipsa hac phrasi sumptum embletna les. Ixii. 
6. iisurpatum, et ad cam fbrmatum. Rursus, ut civitates respectit 
eorum, qui in lis nascuntur, gaudent dici matres ; sic eaedam res- 
pectu libertatis, ornatus, formae, veniunt nomine eirginium nibina, 
Vid. Tesa. xxxvii. 22. xlvii. I. Reges ei principes, qui id agum, ul 
cititatis regimen et praefeciuram sibi vindicent, tales virsfines cen- 
sentur ambire. Ctuibus observalis apparet, ratem, ut siguiticaret, i]> 
aoa Hierosolymae restaurandae j'ieei eius patronos et vindices fore, 
l«cte dicere potuisse : Sicut adolescens marital sibi oirginim, sic ma- 
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ritabmU se tibi JiUi iui, quomodo, retento ^.2a, locos lesa. IxiL S. 
vertendus, i. e. habebis reges ef principes benignos pn^niae gentiSy 
non tyrannos (oppositum les. xxvi. 13. Tova, Deus noster, alii damr 
ini ^3 ^^73 possident nos). Pertinent haec ad declarationcm com- 
matis superioris 4, ubi civitas Ilierofiolymitana dicitar nuncupandi 
esse, Mb ^2^21 maritata. Rosenmvbller. 

[B. p. 257.] Freedom of Orienial imagery. 

That diversity of mannncrs, that delicacy of courersation, which 
is observed by some nations, and the coarseness of others, resuhs 
chiefly from the degree of intercourse which subsists between the sex- 
es. In countries where the intercourse is free and fkmiliar, where 
the sexes meet commonly in mixed companies, they accustom them- 
selves to a greater modesty and delicacy, in their conversation whick 
modesty is easily transferred to their composition. Such a people, tho^ 
fore, with whom entertainments would seem languid and doll without 
the company of young women, though perhaps not free firom licentioo^ 
ness of manners, will yet be chaste and delicate in their expressioos. 
Hence arises, in a great degree, that extreme delicacy in the peo* 
pie of modern Europe, which can scarcely bear some of the pass*' 
ges in Virgil, and the chastest of the ancient poets. The case is 
quite different with the people of the East : for the men having 
scarcely any society with the unmarried women, or with the wives 
of others, converse together without being restrained by the blushes 
of females, or with their own wives, whom they regard in a very in- 
ferior light, and consequently treat with all the insolence of fiunili- 
arity ; the women also converse chiefly with each other ; and as thej 
are similarly situated, are probably not less licentious. It is not ex- 
traordinary, therefore, if greater freedom of speech should prevail in 
those countries, and if this, when transferred into their poetry, should 
be found to oflend our ears, which are accustomed to so tnach great- 
er delicacy in conversation. Micbaelis. 

(Compare Lect. VI. Note A). 

[C. p. 258.] AUegorieal interpreUUUm qf Solonum*B Sang. 

On the question, tohether the Song of Solomon be an edUgory f 
afler the very able discussion of it given by Lowth in the text, I wiD 
here insert the arguments of Michaelis for the negative, and those of 
Rosenmueller fot the aflirmative, and leave the reader to decide ftr 
himself S. 
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Our author baatrfiated this very difficult subject with more owd- 
esly anri more uddTesa than any of the commenlators ; and indeed 
has said alt that could be said, exclusive of the theological aiguments, 
in Tafour of the allegorical seose. I questinn, liowerer, whether he 
will be able to remove all doubt from the mind of a cool and atteo* 
tise reader ; the reasons of my scepticism on this matter, I will, as |'^ 
person earuestly desirous of the truth, endeavour briefly to explain} f 
and I shall hold myself greatly indebted lo that man, who shall, up^'l 
on rational principles, undertake to remove my scruples. 

With regard to the authority of the ancient Christian church, >^| 
a question merely depending upon the exposition of a passage 
Scripture, I hold it of very little importance, not only because the 
exposition of Scripture does not depend upon human authority, bat 
because the fathers, as well on account of their ignorance of the 
Hebrew language, as of the principles of polite literature in general, 
were very inadequate to the subject, eagerly pursuing certain mysti- 
cal meanings, even with respect to the clearest passages, in the ex- 

lation of which the most enlightened of the modern cornraentlr 
tors have refuted them. The time of the fathers was so very di»anl 
from the period when this poem was composed, that it is impo»>ibla 
they should have been possessed of any certain tradition concerning 
I purport and meaning. I should entertain very different *enti- 
ents, if I could find any mention of the Song of Songs in the New 
Testament; but, on the most diligent examination, 1 have not been 
, »ble to discern the slightest allusion to that poem. 

The authority of the synagogue is of still less importance in my 
eyet, since in other respects we have found it so little deserving of 
confidence in its attempts at expounding the Scriptures. Such of 
(he Jewish writers as have treated of the Canticles, lived so many 
Kges afler the lime of Solomon, afler the total destruction of the conw 
monwealth and iiieralure of the Hebrews, that they knew no mora 
of the matter than ourselves. 

With regard to the analogy of other poems, all that can be said 
■•, that it was indeed passible enough for Solomon to celebrate the 
Divine love in terms analogous to those descriptive of the human ai- 
fections : but it is impoe.«ible to determine by that analogy what kind 
of love he intended to be the subject of this poem. Sltall we [ire- 

d to say, that his attention was wholly employed upon sacred poe- 
try, and that he never celebrated in Ter^ie any of the human alfec- 
iioae '. Or, because some of the Hebrew poems celebrate the Di- 
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fine goodnen in terms expresrive of the human ptaflions, does it fal- 
low, that on no occasion those terms are to be taken in tbeir liteitl 
sense? 

Our author has prudently declined examining the arguments 
which are usually taken from the poem itself, and from its internal 
structure, for the purpose of establishing the allegory. It is indeed 
very improbable, that in so long a poem, if it were really aUegorictl, 
no vestiges, no intimation should be found to direct us to apply it to 
the Divine love ; nothing, which does not most clearly relate to the 
human passion : and that too, considering it as the prodnction of one 
of the Hebrew writers, who are accustomed to mix the literal seme 
with the allegorical in almost all their compositions of this kind. In 
so long an allegory one should also expect a deeper moral than usu- 
al, and one not generally obvious, to be indicated : but no sober coo- 
mentator has ever been able to deduce from the Canticles any other 
than this trite sentiment, that God loves his church, and is beloved 
by it. That this simple sentiment should be treated so prolixly, and 
nothing more distinctly revealed concerning it, who can credit, bat 
upon the soundest basis of argument or proof? But in su|^[)OTt of it 
we have only the bare position, that the Hebrew writers sometimes 
make use of allegorical expressions to denote the Divine love. 

I am aware of the objections which are started by those who reA 
the matter upon theological arguments, though I cannot find that 
these are of great weight or utility in the present debate : for they 
seem rather calculated to silence than convince. They assert, that 
though the book has never been quoted by Christ or his apostles, it 
was yet received into the Sacred Canon, and is therefore to be ac- 
counted of Divine original : and that there does not appear any thing 
in it divine, or worthy of sacred inspiration, unless it be supposed to 
contain the mystery of the Divine love. Lest, however, they should 
seem to have proved too much, and lest they should dismiss the read- 
er prepossessed with some doubts concerning the divine authority of 
the book, I will venture to remind these profound reasoners, that the 
chaste and conjugal affections, so carefully implanted by the Deity in 
the human heart, and upon which so great a portion of human happi- 
ness depends, are not unworthy of a muse fraught even with Dirior 
inspiration. Only let us suppose, contrary to the general (pinion 
concerning the Canticles, that the affection which is described in 
this poem, is not that of lovers previous to their nuptials, but the at- 
tachment of two delicate persons, who have been long united in the 



aacred bond ; can we suppose auch happinees unworthy of being re- 
commended as a patlern to mankiud, and of being celebrated aa s 
subject of gratitude to the great Author of happiness I This ia indued 
a branch of morals wliich may be treated in a more artiBcial and phi- 
losophical manner ; and such a manner will perhaps be more con- 
vincing to the understanding, but will never affect the hnurt with 
«ach tender sentiments tut the Song of Solomon ; in which there ex- 
bta all the fervour of passion, with the utmost chastity of exproasion, 
and with that delicacy and reserve, which in over noocaikry to tlw 
life and preservation of conjugal love. Let lu remember, morooTer, 
that Solomon, in hia Proverbs, hag not disdained very minutely to 
describe the felicities and infelicities of tlie conjugal state. 

Mll'llAELIB. 

Carmine Salomonco humanoa amores cani, minimo fart V. T. 
librorum uniceraa indoles et ratio. Sacri eiiim kunt iit Itabcntur ii^ 
ti hbri, eoquc nomine spectant vcl res divinaa ct cullum divinum, 
vel necessitudinem, quae Deo cum populo auo inierc^dit, qao el li- 
bri historici aunt refereodi, vel instiUitiouem vitae moruin<)Uti ditcU 
plinam. Inter tales graviseimi 8anctia(timi<)ue argunionti Itbro* rcU^ 
tum esse mere amatorium carmen, in <]iio nulla plane Dei ratio habi- 
ta, talique carmini praeslantissimi noinen indilum fuisM, mihi quidcm 
numquam pcrsuadebitur- Sed insunt carmini ipni hand pMUca,<|iia« 
Doead seuMim ailegoricum ducunt. Primo cnim duarim peroon*- 
mm, quae in hoc dramate primu aguni, alteram, amatam, eim; rol- 
, hetiet inteUigeodam, statim carminis initio innuitur, I. 4, ulii unt 
eadeia()ue persorta de se ipsa iu niiigulari et plurali (rromiacue lo- 
quens inducitur : TraMe me pott U : currimut. Intradur.tt me rtz 
M sua anulama. EtiuUabtMus, tU U larlanlri. RrtoHmu* amth 
rti tuoi triJM prtuitaiUiortt. Addilurque ; probi U amaiU. D«in- 
de in boc cattoioe eiuamodi occurrunt, quae proprjc accept* ab Oti- 
ri— t-C""" amniani notibaa, imoab oeini ten ipccir ila abliorrcnt, H 
feaire potuerit, ulia lanquam tore geaU «•' 
pconu, « pUne no*a more, lU pudla a getmaim 
I coaiM ■uuiauir, ^|iue mna ipM* vioMOi ma 
', I. 6 ; M eaiiea smaiaiy q n i rm n ooeW per ir»- 
e rafcutr, UL 1 — 3, lOonqK (B BUrN doMta M cab»- 
i,lI1.4,VIU.3; 9 

.V7. aiw«i[nMpMl> 
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ex Seniris el Hernioais vcrtice, ex leonum lustris, el ligran 
ibus Bccitur. Quae enim in proxima nola MichaeJis afierel 
ad ilereoileDdum ilium locum proprio srnsu accepium aembii & 
cilc suificiant. Istie igiiur ex ipso carmine desumiis argunKB- 
tis, qiialia supra Michaclis posliilabat, pro repudiando sensu pii^ 
prio, ai addi», cjuae Lawthit» p. '2S4, w/q. edit, huius, ex [larahnlicae 
diciioota analogia pro stabiliendo sensu aJIcgouco ito di^iitnrii, 
liindamenium el raiionem alJegoriae in Canlico Canticamm rep 
nantis explicaret, diluereique ofTensioneB ex imaginis indigni 
exnrlHH, au(^to^iIaIe sarrorum scriptorum ferme omiiium cum Vff» 
ris turn Novi Tesiamenti ; nulla, credo, idonex causaa restet, cs 
dubiies, cani poemate illo, quod Salomtmis pratstantitiimum rarwm 
illseribitur, mutuas lovae el populi a se dilrrti eiqur Jidrlii a»ora^ 
sub amoris, quo vir et femina invicem flagrant, ita cominuau allego- 
ria, ui amantium desiderium, ardor, snllicitudo, cumque bis coiunao> 
We perturbationes vividisstmis coloribus rrprxes«nten(ur. Recu 
igitur larchi obserral, induci hoc carmine populuin Israelilkuiii iB' 
exilio recordatum prinlinum Dei erga se amorem, quo motus ilk ifH 
Hum prae ceteris populis peculium sibi elegerat, maxtmiaque bentA- 
ciia omarerat. Repudiatum vero, ob multa commissa ntAleficia, 
erroris poeniicotia duclum ita apud se co^tare : rtjrram mt ad 
rilvm nuiaa priorttn : nam melius tunc mecum agebtifur, qutua a 
(Hos. ii. 7, al. 9). " Personam," inquil, " gens Israelitica g«ril ) 
lierie, quae divortio facto iicrum mariti sui desiderio teoetur, (lileG» 
que iungere se cupit, in memoriam revocans adolescentiae suae 
rem. et defeclioncm suam contitcnH. Dilecius vero, ilti 
dine ipse dolorc correptus, inanimt collata in iUam 
gar brntfiria alqur amorem (J r. ii. 2), inque memoriam nvoeat A^ 
eoreni pulehritudinifl eius, et recte beneque ab ea facia, pet quae i|^ 
se eidem fbrti amore d^vinctus est. Testatur igilur, 8C Ulam iWD li^ 
benti animo afllixisse, nee repudium ei perpetuum dixisse, sede 
euam uxorem adhuc esse, ipsumque eiun marilum, qui nd eun sit 
diturus." Quae quum nobis verissime dicta videantur, noa tam loa> 
ge absumua n viiuperando Cbaldaeo intcrprete, qui boc carmen pM^ 
tim exponit do veteribus Dei in populum Israeli ticuin coUxlia beiiefr> 
ciia. inde ab Abrahami temporibus, partim de illis, quae futura 
quando operant Uebraei, cum res eorum a divino lUo rege e ali 
Davidica oriundo rcatituta fuerit ; ut in carmine difficili expliouidl 
ilium magis ducem sequendum arbitremur, quam nostrme acOtUa Uii 
terpretCB, qui hocce poema tauquam Anacreoulicum aliquot) BUi (V 
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tallisnum cumen tractantei in eo cxponendo fere laaciviunt. Quod 

n non ita intelligi velim, (|i)aai Chaldael intcrpretslio per o 
sit teinere adoplanda. IndagaDdae sunt atqup pxaminnndae rationes, 
quibus sua loci cuiusque explicatio nilatur, quae non nisi illisproba- 
bilibus repertis est scquenda. Quod ut exemplo illuslremus, locum 
I. 6. Ne adspieitOii me, gnod/usca sum, quoniam me sol adipriil : 
met g^rmani mihi irali mt ninr.arum cusfodmi statuerenl, guru mtam 
ifsiui mntam non tvsiodim, Chaldaeus hoc modo exponit : Dirit 
eoetvs Israel toram popuHs : Ne drapidatis me, quad nigrior n'm yo- 
hi>, quoniiottfrfi secundum opera vrsira, el adoravi solera el tunam; 
nam falsi prophrtat effeeerunt, ut ithovae tra in me iagraotscerit et 
docuerunt me simulacris vestris servire, inque veslris slatulis tanbu- 
lore : Domino vrro aeterno, qui est Deus mrus, non tervioi, rt in ei'i/s 
slatulis nan ambulavi, nee obstrvavi praerrpta ct Irges eius. Ad 
quam intcrprctationem recte diiudicand^m ante omnia e!it obscrvan- 
iam,^lial>us Ilirrosolifmaf, C^aJI^"" m;2 {v 1) quns alloqiiilur 
•ponsa, id eat, ^ns Israelilica, intelligi geotes uIirs Hcbraeae ali- 
quando aetaie aurea ita socjandas, ut ctvitas Hierosol\ mttana omni- 
um fuiura sit caput et metropolis, iuxta illud Ezechielis xvi 01. Tc 
(ad populum Israeliticum »Fmio diri^itur) tuos reeordantem mores pu' 
debit cum aeti pies sororts tiios (■j'n'riN), turn tr grandiores, turn 
minarei (i. e, gcntes alias), quas ego tibi Jtltas rfn&o (];^nM ^nn: 
nisab "jV)- Hinc est, quod Chaldaeus suae huins vereus interpre- 
txtioni praemiRit : Dixit roelus Israel coram populis. lam expenda- 
inus versus 6, sin^las dicliones. ^;K.*^n~bK Ne adspieiatis me, 
Bcil. cum corltemtii, ut lob. xli. 26, de I..eviathane : n3a~V3~n« 
ntt'^"' Omne elaliim, supcrbum, despicil. Recle igitur nostra ver- 
ba Chatdaeua veriit : ^n' t^TSt^Kb, nf eontemaalis me. Sequitur 
in Hebraeo: nnnnrraj '3((ai Qjiod ego adro aum nigra (geminatio 
namque literarum radicaltum intendit significatioaem) vid. Bochak- 
I ^i Hieroz. P. 11. L. V. C. VI. T. III. p. 613, edit. Lips. Dixerat 
I iam antea (vs. 5). se esse nigram sieut Kedarilarum a. Arabum ten- 
] toria (-in;; ""iHltS '3« nninai). JVigrore autcm conditio raisera 
I «t afflicta, designatur, ut Thren. IV. 8, O^KR limJa "pn. 0&- 
\ scurataprat nigrore forma rorum (proccrum urbis Hieroaolymita- 
, nae). Ei ibid. V. 10. 'na35 -(I:n3 IJ-iSs Cutes nostrae instar 
fornacis airatae sunt propter aduslionr^t famis. lob. xxx. 2S, 
natt {tba ""BD^n ^^p Ater, moereus, iaredo non a sole adustua, 
nee lamen sol me drmgraoit. Nostra vero nigroris sui cauaam reddit 
hanc t "iJ'^Bn ^JrBtiliB!, quad adspnit me fulj^idia suis radiis sol, quo 
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inteUiguntur miaeiiae et calimhateSy quibiucum Hebraeis exsiiliiiti* 
bos extra patriam temm oonflictandum erel, ati oontra. de iUis libe- 
nndis et in statum feliciorum restituendis lesaL slix. 10, dicitmr: 
iVofi esurient, neque siti€nt,^^'^^ nn;^ D^^fitbt ^^cferiet eos aeshu 
et soly quaniam qui eorum misertus futrit, praeerit ds, eosgme oi 
aquae scaturigines dueet. Nee non Ps. cxxi. 6, rT»;*«rb U:a^ teTl^ 
Interdiu sol nonferiet <«, neque noctu hma. Quum vero mails istii 
tolerandis meritas Hebraei peraolverint poenas Deo, a cuius ccdta ct 
observantia abduci se malis suasoribus obsequuti passi esaent, poeti 
Hebraeus, vel potius, quani is loquentum indacit, sponsfty i. e. popu- 
lus Hebraeus, haec addit : ^*^nli3 ^TSM ^:2 FiUi matris meae, om 
eandem mecum genitricem, etsi non eundem genitorem habent^^^ns- 
tres mei ira in me acrensi sunt, Intelliguntur impii inter Hebraeos, 
qui lovae cultores odenint, de quibus lesai. Ixvi. b^t^M ^nfilt 
'^71'^ ]rQV^ ^^'^22^ CT'S?^ Frates vestri, osores vestri, ^aa vospr&p- 
ter nomen meum vezani, dictitant (per ludibriam) : ad/idatwr Iwa 
gloria, ut vestrum videamus gaudium I Sed eos pudebii. . ADoditor 
simul ad Ps. Ixix. 8, 9. Tua caussa, lova ! infamiam sustineo^fa' 
riem ignominia teetam habens. ^jafit ^2ab ^^!33i '•hfitb '•n^^ ntia 
AUenus habeor meisfratribus, et extraneus eadem mecum mtxtre neiis. 
Quod tamen cum vexationibus, turn persuasionibus victi plures Io> 
vae cultores ad dcorum peregrinorum cultum, sive polytheismam, 
abduci sese passi essent, hisce innuitur verbis : MnD3 "^ITSB 
•»n-^tD: «V '*V;2J ^»1S) ta^tJ-^sn-ns, posuemnt, s. fecerunt me talem 
quae custodiret, coleret, vineas plures et ahenas, vineam vera, qum 
mihi, propriam meam vineam provinciam mihi demandatam, nam cuy 
iodivi, i. e. eo me adegerunt, ut plurium peregrinorum deorom rdig- 
iones sequerer, relicto patrio deo, neglectisque eius institutis : Hone 
ipsum sensum, qui solus orationis seriei carminisqae consilio est con- 
gruus, Chaldaeus optime exprcssit verbis superius adductis. Plura 
de Cantici Canticorum interpretatione disputavirous in Commentati- 
one vernacule scripta, Ueber des Ilohen Liedes Sinn und Ausk- 
gung in den Analekten fuer das Stud, der exeget. und systemat. 
Thcologie, a Keilio et Tzschirnero, VV. SS. RR. ediUs, P. IIL p. 
138, seqq. Rosenmueller. 

Mystical poetry of the Persians. 

What CiiARDiN relates of the Persian poetry, may perhaps not be 
unworthy of the reader's notice in this place. '* Debauchery an^ 
licentiousness/' says he, *' are the common topics of these compofii- 
tions ; but I must not omit remarking, that the most serious of tbdr 
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'the sublimesl mysteries of theology, under the 
) language, in the way of allegory, as Afiiz in his 
Voyage de Chardin, 4to. Tom. ii. cap. xiv, Lowth. 

(Compare Lect. XI. Note D.) 

Ceterum <Je arcano »ennu, quem Hafizi (£»3V^,) alJoruinqtie* 
qui euin sunt imitati, pocmalibus ineasc pcrhibcnt, plurihus disseruit 
Guil. lones et in Poesros Asiaticat Commentariis, (P. III. Cap. IX., 
p. 181. edil. Lips.), ct in peculiar! Commentatione super Persarunt 
atqiif Iiidomm poeai mystiea,nnne ieghut tarn in Societatis Aaiaticae, 
quae Calcuttac floret, Commentariis, Asiatick Researckes inscrjptis, 
(Vol. III. p. 353 seqq. edit. London, in octon. quamin JonesiiOperi- 
bus iunctim editis. Vol. I. p, 445 3eqq,) De Hsfizi poesi typica egit 
quoque Otm. Frank in libro, cui epigraphe : de PersiiHi Hngua elge- 
nio Commeittationcs phnosophicopersirae (Noriroberg, 1809,8, p. 107. 
seq.) Mysticae illius theologiae placita, quae in suia carminibus iucun- 
diflBimis imaginibuB involuta et exornata cecinit Ilafiz, pluribus ex- 
poauit Hcrbelotus in BibHotheca Orientali eub foc. Esthk AllaA 
^AjI UiwC i. e. amor Dei, cuius quinque gradus staluunt Mystici 

Hohammedanorum : 1 ) !f~^ sen &Aad.« amiriam a. diUctioncm, 2) 

UU«C aniorrm, 3) LJjii desidrritim, 4) lAaJ^'^ dcsiderium 

Jlagrans,5) '^'^ amoris rmtasin. Vt vero do ralione, qua Halizi 
carmina, moras voluplates spirantia, thcologice exponere solcnt Mo- 
hammedani, NoMrates ipai iudicare possint, aubiicere visum est ape- 
ciminis ergo odam, quae in poelae Persici Divano, i. e. odarum syn* 
tsgmate, primum Jocum occupat, cum paraphrasi iuxta mentem Com* 
inentxrii Turcici, quae legilur in Th. Hvdc, Synlagm. Dissertat. 
T. II. p. 447. 

1 AgeduBi, □ pincerDB, ciTCmnniitle poculuiii et praebe illuc! (propinandam }! 

Amor anini piimo ficilia videatur, lod accidunl tandem dilticuJtBtn.(l) 
S Propter vnicae mischi odorein, ijueiii tandem ZephfrusdiHpergit ex iUii an- 
tLig(diieeli), 
Ex nodo cincinni illius fragrsntia, quantua incidlt cordihus arior !(S) 

1 " 8i enim formoBae ollcui Mnoram nitaiideris," exponil Sudioa, poetas 
liTliui Coroitientntor, " ea Miitim rnriis bland ittieatis te mas" mafpaque illa- 
queare conatur, rod poaten renitantiam natentana lihi magnaa suacilal inoleali- 
■s, quu quuin D.niina aufferre nan pnaait, rDodo tine, iDodo opin, aliiave por- 
tioiubiu »e quodaniiuodu rGrocilltre, animomque CDDTartare aggreditur." 

s Quuni criapomm ainalas crinium nodi . moachi fra^rTmntlaiii exhalanlaa, 
nnn facile explicenliir, in iimpie solTend^a lephjraa diutius moretur, dODec >o- 
lum fragrontiam diffundat ; inajori aemper deiiderio aOicilur amini. 
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8 Stragalimi Tino tinge , si caapo tibi dizerit ; 

Nam qui ignare inceneriti non ett de tU et more mBxieionam,(3) 

4 Mibi in mansione fbrmoeoram (dilectoram) quaenam eecuritafl conTktns, 

quum quoyis momento 
Campana eonam edat(4) (hunc): Indoite baltheoe Teetitw !(5) 

5 Noete tenebrosa, inter timorem fluctuom, et gurgitem adeo terribtleoi, 
Quomodo cognoeeant ttatum noetmm leyitur onusti littoria inoolae \(J^ 

6 Totum negotium meam ob propriam pertinaciam in infkmia d^einit. 
Occultom qaomodo manebit eecretom illud, quod in conie— ibna c^lebratnr !0 

7 Si praesentiam (amati) desideraii ab eo ne abecondas te, o Hafiz ! 
Vt penreniu ad amatam, yaledic mondo, et miiram fkc eom ! 

Paraphrasia iuzta mentem Commentarii Turcici. 

1. Agedom, o Monitor sacer, monitorom et ezhortationiim pI«Eum meato- 
lam praebe ! 

Nam etsi amor divinue prime intoita fitcilie Tideatnr, in eo tandem diffici- 
lia reperiontur. 

2. Propter veetigia et impreieionee gratiae, quaa tandem afflatoa diTinu ex 
illo velo pulchritudinis et excellentiae divinae pandit, 

Propter plicaturae, inqoam, ac ordinee Teli et gradna ocooltalionii difinae, 
quantns cordibus nostris inest ardor ! 

3. Devotionis stragulum vino amoris tingito, nee esto religione quasi aridos 
et siccus, si sacrorum antistes tibi praeceperit: 

Ille enim, qui ignoranter et sine notitia amoris ambulaverit, non aaseqaitnr 
normam ac viam mansionum et graduum accessus ad Deum ; nam coniuoetio 
cum Deo obtinetur amore divino, iuxta celebrem apud Arabea aenteatiasi: 
prozima ad Doom via est via amantium ipsum. 

4. Mihi autem in mansionibus sen gradibus ambolationis ad Denm qnae- 

3 Retinuimos Hydianam haius hemistichii versionemf quod ei Commenta- 
toris Turcici paraphrasis respondet. Sed rectius verba Penica ita vertuntor : 
nam viator non ignorat viam modumque stationum. Simplez hnius versus sea- 
■us hie est : si tibi caupo dixent : tapetem ad sacra et precea steini solitom (is 

enim voce SO vSIam significatur) vino tinge, dictis eiua pare ; nam ezpertai 

viator omnes vios amoris anfractus et latebras atque recessua perspectos et ez- 
ploratue habet. Id est : quicqoid tibi caupo praeceperit in amore faciendum, 
sive id fas, sive ncfas fuerit, prompte et sine cunctatione ezsequere, etenim 
ille consuetudinum amoris apprime peritus magister eat. 

4 Ima^o petita a peregrinantium turmis, quas Carmvanat vocant : aigno 
enim profectionis tintinnabulo dato viae comites admonentur, at aarcinas culi- 
gant et iumentis imponant, quo omnea simul loco movere et iter aggredi 
possint. 

5 Vel : sarcinas colligate. 

6 Dom noe in divortii tenebris versamur, et aemuli metu angimnr, atque vt- 
remur, ne perpetuae separationis voragine absumamur, tantorum pericnloraa 
formidinem quomodo norint illi,qui in tranquillolittore amatae ioncti metvat' 
mull et divortii timore caient ? 

7 Inconsultis meis et unice ad meam lubidinem, non ad ajnatae natam •& 
voluntatem inatitutia fiustia, dedecua et infbmiam mihi oontrazi. Ant qfui apt- 
rare potui, tectum oceoltiunqiM fore amdiemy da qtio in ooncioiiUnH pi^w 
fiunt confkbulationM ? 



nua nt ■ wdoctianibui SsUuioe 

Tifendi ratio ! quom aiDgulii momiii 
Disc«s8UB cajnpoiiB pulgetur, qui 

TOBbailheis veBtris, liincque niigmle 
5. El in tail cogit&lionuiQ muiidui 

que [uiti istius, in qua tunbulaiDus, u 

gurgile. 

Quomodo Btatum nostrum ponpci 



quainun Ml parmuuinti* mo toUi 
eatun illun voceni edit^ nccioglU 



Linauiinuque cupiditatum caligino, in- 
is fluctualions at hombili peooatoTiun 



n habere eiuivai 



I. Rob do tandem recidil, 



I Trui cupii, proprii culpk (I a, axlhaBr*ll> 



•reel poHUQt Migo- 
:, adauquD cortaudi 
LB litloie coUocuitur t 

dum propriam voluntntein ■•clnr prnprian per- 
titiaciae poonae luun ; nun Beoi et monilori itcro nan nbivquutiu, inrvltiiU 
Satuiae BUbiicigi, et infunia mea inter hamiDBi eeUhralur ; luxU lllud, qiuMl 
■pud Arabea nieroorise prodinun eat : quicunque Henein (dnctoraiii) ailil aaaia- 
Icniem nun adliibueril, eiua Senei (doctor, mi^iitar) prcKuldubiv orit HiiLanaa. 
AlquD id quidem, quod in publicis Itoininum conaeiBibua •ffiititur, arcanum 

7. At li landem praeat 
do mnndo), ne aeparci t« ab on, o lluJii! 

Sad reiice munduin, quein tantopere dileiiatl al mlaaum Aelto ! 
Cuius carminja postremuR vcrsui Htis "guit, qtian da amoro ot 
vino cecinit poeta, ipeum Telle allegoricc dc djvino amoro ol mtoii- 
Ue aidenliaque crga Deum piclatu Msami dicta iiil«lli;(i. Quod qui- 
dem poetae popuUribus iu eat pernuuum, ui ipxin u-^^^l (jVmJ 
Hssan elghaib i. e. lingua arcana s. mysiict audiat. Vido vitam Ila- 
fizi ex Daulel Schahi hisloria poetarum I'oraicuruni in Wilkntiii 
Chriflomatk. Ptri. p. iKW, quae Frano>-gNl]ict: n-ddita Iv^ilitr uli 
S. de Sacj in Notictt tl Eilraiti dei Manuteritt lir la Bibhothfipie 
du Rot, T. IV. p. "£& BH'tfq. NoDlraiiuni quiJiim iioiinulli, ut 
Reiiczkius et lont-B, etsi negare uei^ueani, Hilixum alifMiuo |ioLtaa 
ei similes imniiscere paaaim Bui« carminibu* eiiunwdi vcrnua, qui 
ardeatiasiinuiti Dei axnorem el ptetati* «rga cum •cMum prafitimlur ; 
id umea eo onailio al> illin &cttun *r»Mt exiMimant, ut criniiantorum 
cafillatione» subterfugerent, civesque suo* credulijn m r<!lif(io>'Mi (l«y 
ciperent, dum ipai voluptatibua liberiui induLKriiit. B>m1 irrfiutan- 
dum est, omnia eiuamodi cannina conipuaita mm alt tii»uinibua rig- 
idiori Sufioruni* diactplinae addicii*', qui in monutcriia tacJiun U> 
toa rerum diiiuarum uiediiatMnii et tjtae coDUnnplalivvi «e*e Aeia- 
TeranL Tales iotn AratMu AbutOla (dc quo ride ll«rtN:loui Bibli^ 
thee. Oriental.) et Panidh (ri«k SUreriretle 9kcj. C'kntUm. Artk. 
P. in. p. 152 •isfk-) *"*" P«raw fNseler HaAxiiia, Dichaiiu, K1h> 
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Oisi, Mirkhmru, Nizanii, ct plurcsdii, qui thBolnguun tnj^i- 
cam allegorin amoris Lt^iUc el Modschnniii, aul Kbosrui et Sehit»> 
nM, involuiam c«cincTunt. Nee desimt liliri, qui clavia ueiiin pra^- 
sienl. q'lt dictionem tiguralarum, qnibus Myetici illi suis id carmio- 
ibuB uti aoleni, aeosus arciiiius rccludatur. In iis Iraditur, sommtm 
significare perfeclioncm divinarum medilatioaem./ra^ranfioMtpeHi 
obtinendi fsvoretn divinum. Aura Unis rrfrigerans indicat gnli*e dt* 
i>ii)aceinBnationem,ir.«'u/iiela9»;j/eTi<.( verosignilicant pielutis/sAip 
ani. Per idololatran, tnfidrlrs et Hbiilinosos intelltguntur hoinine« pu- 
rissimae religion! addicli, quorum idolum eat ipsum sunimum nuroeo. 
Taberna einaria locum iucrum nd orandum indicat, et etatpa lirais 
pium, qui aliia salutaria monita impertit. PuUritudo summi niiniiDti 
perfect ionem, eineinni gloriain eius longc lateque expansam, labia ar- 
cana easeniiae eius, el genarum pili tnoUes prnpuQulantes epiritus co^ 
testes throDum iUius circumatantes desjgnant. Votuptatt, deniqae, 
lasrieia et cbrictati- iudicanlur aiiimi concitati et a corporis: »en<ibut 
abstracti motus ad contemplanda cocleslia. RosKKMcKiLRa. 



[D. p. aa,] lllailraluin of pattagei qualtjfrom Solomon't Song. 
[V.6. " Mpcam oi Libano apaTut, 
" MecDm ex LlboDo vsni ; 
" PrwpeclBhii 



" Ex loairis leonum, montibus pardonum." Mirkfiuji. 

Sensum eorum, quae poeta Hebraeus figurate expresstt, ita «-' 
po^iiii Chaldaens : Diiit Dominus in etrbo mo : mtenm trii AoM* 
tans, coeltis Isratl, qui itmiUs es fponiae vrremndae. et meeum in* 
gre<tieris in rfomtim Sanetuarii : ajftrenttpit tibi munera prinriptt 
pnputantm, qui hnhitant iuper fitwium Amana, et inrotnt montit 
niuii, tl gentti Htrmonis, tt pendent tibi tributa habitatorri ttritO' 
tvmfnrlium, qui robusli sunt ficut Uoaes, mantra ah urhibut utonli- 
uffl, i. e, ab habitaloribus urbJum roontanarum, ^ui tuiU Jortieret 
pardis. Ad quam in terpretat ionem recte inlelHgendain et ditudicaa- ' 
dam observandum, Libano templuni Hierosolymitanum inoui, e lignn 
cedrinis iu Libano naacenlibua, exstructum (plura vjd. in not. ait 
Ezech. xvii. 3), baud sine allusione ad nomen n:i=i , tha, obj 
thuria In lemplo frequentissimum usum, unde idem vs.'h. eiusd««J 
CapittH quart! Cantici allegorico nomine m^aVn nsra, eol/it thiirit 
appfllatur. Libano lemplum indicari a nostra poeta, npparrt qui^ 
que ex IU. 9, pJzt^ ^x^q tis'bii 7^^T ib nij!» li'-is«, TAalm-m 
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a. lolium fecit libi Salomo nx e tignh Libaiii, quae Chaldaeu.i en- 
plicat. N'Zinnp Vs'Tl Tempium Sanetaarh iwUJitaeit iibi rtz Salo- 
mo (te lignis etilrims. Hinc iilcm inlcrpresinfriiIV.I5, proeo quod 
in Hebraeo esl ; ]^3alr-;n D*Vi:, quat tixjfti'int lie Libiuui, poauit ; 
aqriat qnat libtmtur ivpcr allare, tiVui^^^a ^janaT itOTSD ri''53 
7^:3V "^pfnan, in damo stineluarii, quae aedi^cata tst Hierusilymh, 
el voraluf Lihnnus. Quae quiim ita sinl, verba IV. 8, iSjaVs ^ra» 
'W'SFi iiiaV^ TiV nVs Metum e Libano, o spnasa ! merum t Lihano 
vrnief, hoc ailii volunt : mecum e Libano, i. c. templo, et urbe alque 
terra, In qua iilud §i[um est, migmbiB, in exteras terras rleporlan- 
dus, «d ilidera mecum, lova, eo reverleria. larchi ; " (luando de- 
porlabimini de Libano isto (i. e. templo, ut anootarat ad ts. K), 
mecum deport abimini, nam ego migrabn vobiBcnm. Quando vero 
revertemini ab exilio ; ego ("obiscum re?ertBr, quin etiam omni ex- 
ilii tempore in angustiis luls mihi fueruni anguatiae (lesai. )xiii. !)). 
Dicitur vero bic : mecum de Libano Tcnies, i. e. quando deportabjm- 
ini dc Libano isto, mecum venietts, nee dicttur : mecum ad Liba* 
num veniea, ut innuerel, w ab ilto inde tempore, quo aint egressuri, 
u.tquc ad tempus, quo sint reTersnri, sempj-r lis affiiturum." Spon- 
sat noraen populo IsraHilico iribuitnr ex lesai. Ixii. 5, ^rff] iD^iDiSI 
':j'nV« "I'l^ UTid; nVS"^? Qumn de fponsa vohiplnirm cnpit spon- 
suf, earn de fe ettj>icl Detii turn. lam satia, >ipero, tibi pntcliit ratio 
explication is Chaldaicae hemixiicbii prions. Quod vera nlterum at- 
tinet hemislicbjuni, 'lai ^:0» ^'Min "•-lien , id ex menle Chnldaei 
intcrpretis ita capiendum erit : profpectitbh advenientes er Amnnii 
vKr/i£e etc., i. e. eos qui e gentibua exteris ad te cum muneribua 
mittuntur, quibuii ^atiam et amicitiam luani sibi concilient, secun- 
dum itiud lesaiae 1\. 5 seqq. Canoerlelur ad te mnrina turba, libi 
grnlium copiac vrniettl. Te eamelomm armentnm obrnet, drnmadti 
Madianitiei et Ephnnt, oinnes ex Subnea oeairnl, aiiram et thus ad- 
Jerentts. Nosier poeta vero, quia proximc antea Libani mentinnem 
fecetat, exleraruni nutionum legates in lerram Israelilicam desccn- 
dentes elegauter fiu^it de tilia niontibue, qui et Libano iuncti easent, 
et finea boreales Canunaeue conslituercnt, vide Deut. iii. 8, 9, iv. 
48. Pro mimle Amana Chaldaeus pcsuit Jiumrn eiuadem nominis, 
e monte illo decurrena, atque Damascenos agros alluens, 2 Reg. v. 
12 ; pro n'^ya vero mnnttia aids. Videlicet Senir erat illud iK»nea, 
quo liermoiiem Amoraei appellate solebajit, uti diserte dicitur Deut, 
iii. 9, Hermoiiis verticem verc nive fuisse tectum, non solum ex 
Hieronymi Onomaslico apparet, ubi sub Acrmon legitui : de qut 
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ruau attlieat aitirs Tymm ob delidas ftrxmtur, reram eiUtn ec 
Samaritano inteiprete, (jui Dealer, it. 48 habel : im (ta^n *"D 
llS'^ri, ntons nivis, 9U1 at Hermoa. Alque ila eodem loco Tsrgnni 
Hierosolymitanum habet wbn 15D, swiw nifis. quum id Hebraeo 
limn IcgatuT. 

II. 10 — 13. Haud absimilus icris descriptio apud Onom. 
Fastor. L. I, tb. 151 aeqq. 

Omnia tunc florent, tunc nt nava tempori* aetaa, 

Et nan ds gravido palmile j^mnia Inmet. 
Et niodo foimatu uniciluc vitibni aiboa ; 

Prodit Bt in luminuin itiniinia herba wilum -. 
El topidum vnlnrres concentibu* aera molcenl 

Lii'lil !■! in prslin liiiuriatqne pecus, 
Tom bliDcli soleH, i|;nataqae prodit hinindo) 

Et ioteum celu sub tiabe fingit opiut 
Tum patitui cullm ngei, et lenaratur aratro. 

Haec anni novitas iure vocanila fuit. 

Ceierum ilium Cantici locum Chaldaeus refeit ad Hehnewnm 
ex Acg)'pio cKitum in mense Abib (Exod. xiii, 4, 5), id est, fo- 
no tempore. Ita enim ille vereum lOexponit : Coftus Israel, diliC' 
ta mca anligmlus, pulehra opmbite, vadt, egredert r ienntuU Air 
gffptJ. Idem sequiiur larchi, qui tamen bene observavit ad in, 13 
et 13, capiendos eoo esse sensu simplici ct literati, quo innuit, reli- 
quam auavisBimam reria descriptlonem oraatua caussa additam, dm 
singula esse allegorice dicta iolelligcnda. 

IV. 10, II. Huiu3 loci sensua proprius, iuxta Clialdaeum, hic 
erit : Gralior es mihi omnibus aliis populis, et lange iucundior, quant 
quivis suavissimi vini gu8lut>, el qui e te virtutum tuariim odor ema- 



il destillant labia 



piorutn, prop- 



nat, snperal nromata omnia 

ter doctrinam divinae legis et odor Testimentorum sacerdotiun 

sicut Oder Ljbani, Robenmubm-er. 

IV. 1 — 5, V, 1. " Capilli tui," etc. Tbe point of compaibon 
is the bright hue and delicate smoothness of the hair. " When we 
saw the flocks of goats descending from the mountain" (Gilead), 
(sajB Schultz in den Leiiungen dca Hochsten, Th. V. S. 2*19), [the 
sun shining strongly upon them] "it seemed as if a cloud of firecor- 
ercd the mountain, and the splendour was so dazzling thai our e)« 
could scarcely endure il." i»ba, according to Geseniua, like the 



Arabic (J**^, mt 
V. 2. " Dentes 



US to sit, la lif rfuim, to Itr rnramped. 

ui," etc. The point of comparison is the nea- 



larilv, whiteness, and Boundaees of the teeth. Among tlic Am 
the teeth are ol^en compared to pearls, corals, and the stnra ; uid 
one of the Persian poets calls a fine set of teeth tht cluitcr of the 
Pleiades. 

V. 3. " Labella tua," etc. The beauliful redness of thtr lipsi in 
here referred to. The Arabs, to express the same ({uality, cull ihu 
lips the ruby-miiiei : and the Persians speak of thorn as Ih* red par- 
rot*, tonserve of rosea, the rosebud, the laughing roif, the praeh, the 
blood of grapes, etc. The mouth is called Ikrjrviii if Solomon, Ike 
jeeret of coneealment, the casket ofmbies, the fountain of ftnctlnttt, 
the thief of the heart, etc. 

" Genae tuae," etc. The cheeks, full, tinged with red and 
white, and partly concealed by the flowing locks of hair, are com- 
pared to the two halves of a pomegraDBic. The snme comparison ■■ 
frequently used by the Arabs and Persians. 

V. 4. " Collum tiium," etc. A very bold image, but to an Oricn- 
tal extremely beautiful. The grace, the nice proportion, and ihc 
firmDcss of the occk, are indicated by the first part of the versn; and 
the ornaments of it by the second. The Hebrew poet, even here, is 
outdone by one of the Arabs, who designates the occk of n bcajti- 
fbl woman as femur roebtnim. 

V. 5. " Duae mamillac," etc. The image here I believe all will 
acknowledge to be ex<)uisitely beautiful, and too obvious to nerd illuit> 
tration. (Compare Lied dcr Liebc, das aelteste und *choenii(e sua 
dem Morgenlande. Nen ucbersetzt und aoilhetisch erklnert durcU 
Dr. Ftiedr. Wilh. Carl Unibreit, Goettingen, I82<), S. 114 ff.) S. 
Ctiip V. 1I,H. iti 6, I< 

It is much to be lamented, that no commentator has iriiien miffi- 
ciently qualified to explain this beautiful poem. Thooc who ha»e 
attempted it have been Mholaatic divines, rather indeed myf>tica,and 
have entirely overlooked the obvious and more elegant meaning. In* 
deed the task is by no means ea^y : besides a rery accaraie atid \ 

idiomatical knowledge of ihe Oriental languagra, an intimate ae< ^ 

(juaintance with tbe manners of antiquiiy, mkI do ntall ialbnDatioD | 

concerning natnral history, will be re(|uisite : fa> these mOM be add> 
ed a good deal of reading in the Arabi-: poriry, pini<^ul«rly in their ] 

compoeitiuts of the amorous kind, and lut i>f all, a truclaite for poe- 
try. Very few of lbe«e qualities hare rrutirA »epwit«ly. and nerer 
all of tben coojuoctly, in those who bare undertaken lo illoatrate 
thbpoeiB I 

i_. .J 
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■ I III ...III. I ■! 

Ib order to eiomplify how mooh might be effscted tawudscfev- 
ing up the obecurhies of this most elegant compoeitioDy bj a knowl- 
edge of natural hislory alone, I will endeavour to ezplain my opt- 
ion of some difficult passages (chap. v. 11, 14. vii. 6, 14.) Inck. 
▼.6, 11, most people are ignorant, and at a loes to coDJecture, what 
may he the meaning of D^VO-13 ' ^^ Seventy and the Ynlgale rea- 
der it ikatug (elatas) or the downy substance in which the dates are 
involved; nor is this translation very different fixun the Arabic, 
which renders it the ttranek of the palm tree from which the dates dt" 
pend. But what relation can this bear to the hunum hair t I an- 
swer, the resemblance is obvious to any person who has seen the 
object of the comparison, or has remarked the plate of it annexed to 
the notes on TheophraatMs^s History of Piamts,^ Jo. Bcnavs.— 
But how is Solomon consistent, in the same verse speaking of la? es 
locks, and a golden head ? 

** His hemd i« of pore gold, 

^ The locks of which resemble the branchee of the pafan tree, 

'' And black as the raven."* 

To reconcile this difficulty, it is necessary lo know, that although 
the Orientals may possibly admire ratten hchs in their natural stils, 
yet they are accustomed to dye them with hemui (so they call the 
oil of privet) in order to give them a yellow or golden cast : this is 
an ancient custom, though the existence of it among the Hebrews 
may be disputed ; but probably for this same purpose they might 
make use of gold dust, as the Latins are known to have done. 

With the same henna they stain the countenance, as well as the 
hands and arms, which first changes them to an azure blue, aod 

* Simile imagine utitur Amralkeis in Moallaca, ts. 34. 

^\^ oy>] (jpjf ^^Ji ^j 

Et coma ampla talis, qua decorat dorsum, nigra, carbonis instar, 
Cofiosa, implezaque, sicut raeemi pahnae implicit!. 

Nee non Motanabbi in Spociminibus a Reiskio editis (Prob^n tUr mrMkkn 
Dichtkunst kus dem Motanabbi) ^ Leips. 1765, in quat p. 23. 

(Coma) Ni^ra nt corvus, densa, noctis colorem referemu copioaa, crimati, 
neutiquam vero arte. AOsbnhuuxsb. 




MOTES ON LKCTt'KB XXU. 

Ihey grow yellow by degrees : and this they est 
beaut;, though il would be accounted deformity v 
BOTvation will enable us to understand bclier s 
14th and ISlh verses of the same chapter : 

" His lianda arp u gold rings 

'• Inlaid whli chrjiolite r 

•■ Hi. belly « plales ofWory, 

" Inclnied in sapphire : 

■' His bga are as colninna of mmtli 

" U[Kin 1 baje of gold." 
The fingers being dta'mcd with htnna, appeared as if they had gold 
lings on, set with chryaoljle ; which gem was formerly of a yellow 
colouf, 1 say formerly, because the same stone which we caH the 
toptK was the aticienl chrysolite. (See Hill'm IFist. of /%.<si'&.) 
But if by the word ^^^K^P we understand the ancient hyacinth or 
■nwihyst, an azure colour will llien be alluded tt>, which the same 
henna produces on the skin. The whiieoess of the body, covered 
with a delicate purple vest, is finely compared to ivory overlaid with 
sapphire, ija is without doubt figured marble: lo which the legs 
and thighs are compared, from the blue and aerpentine veins which 
run along them, and which arc more pellucid in proportion to the 
fineness of the skiu. The bases are golden slippers. 

The 5ih Ycrseof the seventh chapter is among the most difficult. 
The head of the king's daughter is compared to the pyramidal tup of 
Carmel, covered with thick trees, by which simile is, I apprehend, 
inlimated the quantity and beauty of her hair. The word n^'^ also 
occurs for liair, in the cxplanalion of which commentators have 
been greally perplexed ; some, led away by a whimsical etymology, 
have supposed it lo mean thia hair, as if this could possibly be a 
subject of flattery to a young lady. In my opinion, the word is de- 
rived from the Arabic, as well as the Chaldaic word V'l;i (the fringe 
of a garment or tent), and meana any thing pendant, or hanging 
loose. The hair is compared to purple, not however, I think, on ac- 
count of the colour : for the henna, with which they stained their 
hair, makes it yellow, not purple : I suspect some allusion is rather 
intended to the animal, which produces purple. That animal is of a 
pyramidal form, rising beautifully in a spiral cone, whence it is call- 
ed ^ajlij, fi^m its likeness lo the stone monuments." 

' Sed ^la^llit cotUeain pHrvftTtirinm ooLar^, mem est coniectura, eifjue 
fumcorta; illitianoinen Hebnicum vidotor paLJus '^itVri (ume; vidrBocH. 
Ti Birrn. P, U. L. V. C. IX. Crinia amicae Cuitio. VII. 6, /wyurwe ct 
paralBr □bsplondcirein. Its poctae exleri Niso tribuunt pvTpvrcinn comam, v 
--■"-- ■ ■- ■'' •■ ■ '■■i,l!>8. Ruse;.«itlm 
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There fbUows rtrr^S -i^oai "f^l^, which, whh aome degree of be«- 
tatioo, I Tenture to trmslate, " as a king encircled with a diadem:*' 
the Sepdiagint has it 00^ nmgqvgm fimBtXime, lugiMefUrwi Mliy^Mtci. 
The upright Oriental tiara is alluded to, the mark of royalty, which 
is more noble the higher it is. Thus the Terse may be explained, 
and it will then be found to present a just picture of the Oriental 
head-dress : 

" Thine head reeemblet Camie! ; 

^ And thine hair is raised like the ahell of the poiple, 

*< Like a king encircled with diadems." 

In the latter verses of the same chapter there is an elegant de- 
scription of spring, but what chiefly creates difficulty is, the nm?, 
which are said to produce odours. The famous Celsius, in his Sa^ 
ered Botany^ seems to have been peculiarly unfortunate on this sub- 
ject The word is translated wumdragorm (or mandrake) on the 
most ancient authority : but Cebius cannot allow this plant any 
place in a lore poem, because it has in reality a bad smell. The 
text explained from the Arabic is, " The mandrakes produce a siroMg 
odour/' We must remember, that it was the opinion of all the Ori- 
entals, that the mandrake was of especial efficacy in love potions; 
the truth of which opinion is of no concern to us, if we only allow it 
to have been the general opinion of the eastern nations. The text 
therefore implies, *' The mandrake will breathe its strong and som- 
niferous odours, and provoke to love/' Michaelis. 



ON LECTURE XXXII. 

[A. p. 264.] Seeke and characters of the hook of Job. 

The information which the learned have endeavoured to collect 
from the writings and geography of the Greeks concerning the coun- 
try and residence of Job and his friends, appears to me very incon- 
clusive, that I am inclined to take a quite different method for the 
solution of this question, by applying solely to the Sacred Writings : 
the hints with which they have furnished me towards the illustra- 
tion of this subject, I shall explain as briefly as possible. 

The land of Ux, or Onutz, is evidently Idtmua, as appears from 
Lam. iv. 21. Uz was the grandson of Seir, the Horite : Gbik 




nxri. SO, ai, 28. I CuaoN. i. 38, 43. Seir inhabited the moun- 
tainous tract which was called by hie name antecedent to the time 
of Abraham, but liis posterity being expelled, it was occupied by ihe 
Idutneaaa : Gen. xiv. t>. Dbut, ii. V2. Two other men arc men- 
tiooed orthe name f/s; one the grandson of Shem, the other the 
son of Nucbor, the brother of Abraham ; but whether any district 
was called after their name is not clear. Iduniffia is a part of Ara- 
bia Petrxa, situated on the southern estremiiy of the tribe of Judah : 
Kumb. xxxiv. 'i. Josh. xv. I, 21 : the land of Uz therefore apjicars 
to have l>een between Egypt and Philislia. See Jet. kxv. 30, where 
the order of the places seems to have Iwen accurately observed in 
iBviewin^ the dilTerent nations from Egypt to Babylon ; and the 
anroe people seem again to be described in exactly the same situa- 
tious, Jor. iLvi — L. 

ChUdrtn of the East or EnsUm people, Bcenis lo have been the 
general appellation for that mingled race of people (ua they are call- 
ed, Jer. XKV. 30) wlio inhabited between Egyjit and the Euphrates, 
bordering upon Judea from the South to the East ; the Idumffians, 
the Amalekiles, the Midianilcs, the Moabiles, the Ammonites : see 
Jud. vi. 3. and isa. xi. 14. Of these the Idumxans and Amalekites 
eeitainly possessed the southern parts ; see Numb, xxxir. 3. xiii. 39, 
1 Sam. xxvii. 6, 10. This appears to be the true stale of the case : 
the whole region between Egypt and Euphrates was called the Eaat, 
Bt first in respect to Eifypl (where the learned Jos. Mede thinks the 
laraolites acquired this mode of speaking, Medk's Worts, page 
5^), and afterwards absolutely and without any relation to situa- 
tion or circumstances. Abraham is said to have sent the sons of 
his concubines, Hugar and Keturah, "Eastward, to the country 
which ia commonly called the East," Gen. xxv. 6, where the name 
of the region seems lo have been derived from the same situation. 
Solomon is reported " to have excelled in wisdom all the Eastern 
people, and all Egypt ;" 1 Kings iv. ^0, that is, all the neighbouring 
people on that quarter : lor there were people beyond the bounda- 
iB of Egypt, and bordering on the south of Judea, who were fa- 
mous for wisdom, namely, the Idumicans, (see Jer. xlix. 7. Ob. 8} 
to whom we may well believe this passage might have some relation. 
Thus Jehotau addresses the Babylonians : " Arise, ascend unto 
Kedur, and lay waste the children of the East," Jer. xlix. 38, not- 
withstanding the^ were really situated lo the west of Babylon. 




Although Joli, lIicrefaTc, be acMwuntcd one of the Orienuh, il bf 
no meiuis follows, that his resnieuce must be ia Arabia Deaerta. 

Eliphaz the Ttmanitc : Eliphnz was the son of Esau, uirf T» 
man ihe son of Eliphnz : Gen. xxxvi- 10,11. The Elliphaz of Job 
was, without a doubt, of this race. Teinau m certainly a ritjoT 
Idumea: Jer. xlix. 7,20. Ezek. :»v. 13. Amos i. 11, 13. Ob. ^9. 
nildadi]\v Shuhite: Shuak was one of the sons of Abr^nra iij 
Keturah, whoso posterity were numbered among the people of the 
East, and his situation was probtcbly contiguous to that of his bntli- 
cr Midian, and of his nephews, Sheboh and Dedan : see GcB- u*. 
2 and 3. Dcdan is a city of Idums^a : Jer. xlix. 8, and »ecir» to 
have been situated on the eastern side, as Tcman was on li>e west, 
Ezek. xKv. 13. From Sheba originated the Sabeeana in the pas- 
sage from Arabia Felix lo the Red Soa : Sheba is unit«lti>Miiliili, 
Isa. Ix. 6 : it iis in the same region however with Midian , and not tu 
from monnl nnrcb, Exod. ii. 15, til. I. 

Zopkar the Naamaihilt : among the cities, wbich by lot frll U» 
the tribe of Judah, in the neighbourhood of Idumea, Naania i«enih 
merated. Josh. XV. 21, 41. Nor does this name elsewhere occof 
this probably was the country of Zophar. 

Elihu the Buzite : Buz occurs but once as the name of a pUw 
or country, Jer. \xv. 23, where it is mentioned along with Dedjin 
and Thema : Dedan, as was just now demonstrated, is a cit; of 
Idumsa ; Thema belonged lo ih« children of Ishmael, who are nid 
to have inhabited from Havilah even to Sbur, which is in the di^ 
irici of Egypt, Gen. xxv. 15, 18, Saul, however, is said to have 
smitten the Amalekitcs from Havilah even to Shur, which is in the 
district of Egypt, 1 Sam. xv. 7. Havilah cannot, thcrelbre, be t«tj 
far from the boundaries of the Amalekites ; but the A maiek ilea nev- 
er exceeded the boundaries of Arabia Petrffia. (See Re LAND, Pil- 
ssBiin. lib. i. c. xiv.) Thema, therefore, lay somewhere betwee* 
Havilah and the desert of Shur, to the southward of Jndea. Them 
is also mentioned in connexion with Sheln, Job vi. 19. 

Upon a fair review of thcw (acts I tliink wc may venture to con- 
clude, still with that modesty which such a question demands, that 
Job was an inhabitant of Arabia Petrsa, as well as his friends, or 
at least of that neighbourhood. To this solution one objection mi; 
be raised : it may be asked, liow the Chaldeans, who lived on tli« 
borders of the Euphrates, could make depredations on the camekv'' 
Job, who lived in Idumiea at so great a distance? This W>a 



thought a sufficient cause for aasieuing Job a situation in Arabia 
Deserla, and not far iroiu the Euplirates. But what should prevent 
the Chaldeans, as welj us tlie Sabteans. a people adtticted to rapine, 
and roving aboui ai immense distances for tlie aake of plunder, from 
wandering throogh these defenceless tegions, which were divided in- 
to tribes and families rather than into nations, and pervading from 
Euphrates even to Egypt "* Further, I would ask on ihe other hand, 
whether it be probable that all the friends of Job, who lived in Idu- 
msa and its neighbourhood, should instantly be informed of all thai 
could happen to Job in the desert of Arabia and on the conRnes of 
Chaldea, and immediately repair thither ? Or whether it be reason- 
able to think, that, some of them being inhabitants of Arabia Deser- 

it should be concerted among them to meet at the residence of 
Job ; since it is evident, that Eiiphaz lived at Thcman, in the ex- 
treme parts of Idumsa t With respect to the Aisitas of Ptolemy 
(for so it is written, and not Ausilas) it has ito agreement, not so 
much as in a single letter, with the Hebrew Gnatz. The LXX. in- 
deed call that country by the name Austtida, but they describe it as 
situated in Idumiea ; aad they account Job himself an Idumacan, 
and a descendant of Esau. Sec the Appendix of the LXX. to the 
book of Job, and Hvde, Not. in Peritsol. chap. xi. Lowth. 

On this much disputed subject, compare Jahn, Introduction to 
the Old Testament, {pp. 458 — 182 of Turner's translation) ; Eich- 
horn, Einleitung in das Alte Test. (Band V. S. 114 ff.): Herder, 
Geist der ebr. Pocsie, Th. I. S. 112 ff. ; and Rosenmuellcr in Jobum 
(p. 23 seqq.) , also Noyes's Job, Ititroduc, S. 

[B, p. aCG] ^ntiifuily ojlht porm. 

In opposition to the antiquity of the poem, and to what I iiave 
urged above, that it appears to have no connexion with, or relation 
to, the alTairs of the Israelites, appeals have been made to Job xxxi. 
3S. See A free and candid Examination uf the Bishop of Lon- 
don's Sermon, j4noi»ynious, p. 165 ; in which the author inquires. 
" In what nation upon earth idolatry was ever accounted a crime but 
under the Jewish economy ?" His argument is proposed as unan- 
swerable, and is thought to be sufficiently confirmed by the authori- 
ty of Mr. Locke. I will, however, appeal to a higher authority than 
that of Locke, namely, thai of reason and the sacred writings, and 
will answer the question in a few words : Under the patriarchal 
economy, in every tribe and family under Abraham, Melchizedek, 
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Job, and th^ mt. On the incfva» of idoblrr Abralnai w caBei 

\n the diTine eonnnand fron ChiUen, to the ead, tfant fron \m 

fhoald proceed m natioB fepnnie fram nil othets, who nh o nlJ to- 

fhip the tme God, sbooid nfoH m perlect e inip ie of par? rehfion, 

ind benr te«tinioiiT against the worship of win fods. Wns ii mt, 

therefcte, the diitj of Abnfaun, who in his own trihe or hamtw pus* 

•need lU the attribotes of sntTcieifrntT. to ponisli i d ointry as wc8 a» 

homicide, adoherr. or other heinoos crimes ? Wns it Dot the dntr of 

Melchizedek. of Job, of all those patriarchal princos, wlm nqp td e d 

the worship of the trae God. sednloostr to prerent evetr d tfctti nn 

from it : to restrain thi>!>e who were disposed to fersnke it, and to 

punish the obstinate and the rebeOious ? In ftet, in thin aJhsson to 

the exertioD of the jodicial anthoritT against ido l atry , niid atainst the 

particular species which is mentioDed here, namelT, the woiship of 

the son and moon (the earliest species of idolatrr) c o osia fa the nml 

eompljte proof of the antiquity of the poem, and the d ecis ire mark nf 

the patriarchal acre. But if it should he suspected, thnt the insenai- 

ty of the poet mir^ht Irad him to imitate with accuracy the manners 

of the a^ which he describes, this indeed would be more to the par- 

poese. and a more plausible argument against the antkpntr of the 

poem : but I cannot possibly attribute such address and refinement i 

to a poet in a barbarous age. and after the Babylonish cnptiritT. For- J 

ther than this, the style of the poem saroors altofether of the an* * 

tiqoe : insomuch, that whoerer could suppose it writteo after thelh* 

bylonish captirity, would fiill tittle short of the error of Hardooia. 

who ascribed the golden verses of Virgil, Horace, etc. to the mm ep 

of monkish pedantry and ignorance. 

With regard to the other difficulty, the solution of which appeal? 

so embarrassiing, namely, how any person not acquainted with the 

Jew»h economy could assert, that '* God visits the sins of the &th 

ers upon the children," Job xxi. 19 ? Let the camdid ohservfr for 

the present content himself with this verse of Horace. 

" Delicta msjonun imraeritas laes, 

** Romane." Lowtb. 

Contra pi num esse lobi librum Chaldaicis fonnis, vocibus, kh 
quendi ibm is, adeoque valde recentem aetatem sapere, demoo- 
stravit Geo. Ienr. Bernstein in Commentationc remaciile scriptt 
de aetate, argumento etconsilio libri lohi, (in dbt Amdektem/verdm 
Studimm der aregetischtn umd s^sfematieken Tlke&hgie, P. lU. p. 19 
iseqq.) Cetenim quam Clericus et Warburtonus priini propoenaf 



■Bntentiam (ride lobiim Laiine versuni et anatatione perpetua a no- 
bifl iHustiatum, Prolegomm. P. XXXIV.) sub lobi persona adumbra- 



erba pcrpcs- 
c commcnda- 



sl 



i pupuluin Ucbraeum, in Babylonico exsilio multa 
sum, eiusque consulaudi causa poeina compositum esse 
OSE adoraarii Bernstein taatoque argumentorum ponder 
ril, ul neminem, qui illius scriptionecn legerit, futurum ( 
meinus, cui tiuam sentcatiani noii persuadeat, KftseNi 

On this subject lliere are some questions to which, 
know, no critic has yet given a Buli»>ractory answer, 

If the poem of Job be bo ancient as eome hare contended; how 
happens it that it had no influence on the subsequent Hebrew litera- 
ture ? and that tlierc is no allusion to it until the time of Ezckiel i 
(Ezek. 14- 14). Il' it were the production of a Gentile, and not of 
a native Hebrew ; how could the Jews be induced to receive the 
work of a foreigner into their canon t Or, Imw could a forei|;ner ob- 
tain such a (icrfecl maMer; of ilie Hebrew language 1 fur I am quite 
sure that do one who knows any thing of the businetnof iranslaling, 
will oniend that the Itook of Job is a translation. On the other 
hanil, if the book be of more recent date ; how happens it that it 
does not conuin the remotest allusiun to any part of the Israelilish 
history} Or, how is It poai^ible that a work of such aublimily of 
thought, such conciMtnesa and energy of expression, such purity of 
language, should be produced in the same age and nation as the 
books of Ezekiei, Daniel, Eara, etc. ? For as to the Chaldaisma of 
which Roscnmuellpr speaks, they would depend more on the region, 
than on ihe age, in which the writer lived. S. 



[C, p. ara.] Strartun anil amltati ofthr poem. 

With the views of Luwth on this subject it may be well to com- 
pare those of Michaelis, as expressed in the very judicious transla- 
tion and abridgement of the Professor's Note, by Mr. Gregory. The 
reader should be reminded, however, thai the investigations of the 
more recent critics {referred to in Note A) are nmch more favoura- 
Uo lo the hypothesis of Lowth than to that of Michaelis. Many of 
the opinions of the latter, indeed, (such as the mipposed allusions to 
the files of the Blessed), arc altogether the product of his own fan- 
cy, without the least foundation in fact. S. 

It has long been a dispute among the learned, whether the poem 
of Job consist^ of fnbti* or a Irue history : this question, if autliority 
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alone be applied to, must loog since bive been decided in braw i^ 
tfaoae who assert it lo be a rcul history. 

With me I confess, on the other hand, it is do lunger muter of 
opinion, but 1 feel very little doubt thut ibe subject of the poeni u 
dloigcther fabulous, and designed to teach us that " the rvwwds of 
virtue being in another slate, it is very possible for the good to sut 
fer afflictions in this life : but that when it so happens, it is permil- 
ted by Providence for the wisest reasons, though they may not ba 
obvious to human eyes." But before I proceed to exwnine the 
grounds of this opinion, it may be necessary to premise a few re- 
marks in reply to those who may think the divine authority of ibe 
book affected by the supposition of its not being founded in &CL 
For my own part, I cannot conceive that the sanctity, the dtgnii;, 
or the utility of that book will be in the least atTected, though vg 
should suppose no such person as Job had ever existed- 

If moral precepts, conveyed in the garb of fabulous narraiMns, 
allure the hearers by the pleasure they aflbrd, if they strike the mind 
more forcibly, arc more easily understood, and better retained tbu 
abstract sentiments, I see no reason why this mode of writing sbouU 
be deemed unworthy of inspiration. Indeed, on the contrary, m 
find it made use of by Christ himself, nor does it at all dcTDgtte 
bom his force as a moral teacher, that the good Samaritan, tbc hek 
man and Lazarus, etc. were not real persons. 

I shall not however rest here ; for 1 assert further, that ibe book- 
of Job is more instructive as a foble, than it could possibly be as a. 
true history. Taken as a mere relation of a matter of fact, it is d^ 
cCBsary to suppose that the sentiments and conversations are exhib- 
ited exactly as they were spoken, and are the sentiments of loen 
mortals not actuated by the Spirit of God ; for we find Uiat God hu 
reproved both Job and his friends as being severally mietaken. tt 
would then be impossible to determine what was true or what &ke; 
no doctrine of religion, no precept of morality, could with certainty 
be deduced from these conversations. In the whole book, the his- 
torical part (and how short is that!) and the words attributed to God 
himself, would be alone divine, or of divine authority, the rest would 
bo all human. Cont^idered as a fable, the case is different. Tht 
author, composing under the influence of divine inspiration, we may 
reasonably suppose has attributed to the fictitious characters such 
sentiments as were proper and natural to their state and circumMao- 
ces : we have then, in the first place, a picture of the human miod 



drawn by ihe finger of Qod ; and in the next, we may rest satisfied 
that Job and his friends err only in the principal matter upon which 
ihey dispute, and only on the points for wliich God has reproved 
them; but that whatever is said exclusive of this is founded on AU I 
Tine truth; such is the mention of the angela by Eliphaz, and th^J 
assertion of Job, thai there is none pure amono mortals, finally^ j 
we are by these means enabled both to determine what are the » 
timenis which immediately meet with the approbation of God, and 
what are the errors which are intended to be exposed. An able 
writer in dialogue never tails to discover his own sentiraents; as 
from the books of Cicero on Ike Nature of the Gods, we may collect 
with ease what the author thought, or rather doubted upon the eub- 
jeci, which would have been impossible, ifhe had only reported the 
actual words of the philosophers who are supposed to have convers- 
ed on that subject. 

I will now proceed freely to explain what at first I undertook to 
prove concerning the book in question. It is surely more becom- 
ing to consider the exordium, in which Satan appears as the accuser 
of Job, rather in the light of a fable tlian of a true narrative. It is 
surely incredible, that such a conversation ever took place between 
the Almighty and Satan, who is suppo:ied to return with news from 
the terrestrial regions. Indeed, the commentators who have un- 
dertaken to vindicate this part of the book, have done it with so much 
asperity, that they seem conscious of tlie difficulty under which it 

Nor will it sufEce to answer, as some temperate and rational com- 
mentator, like our author, probably wilt, and indeed as he himself 
hints : that the great outline of the fact only is true ; and that the 
exordium is set off with some poetical ornaments, among which is 
to be accounted the conversation between God and Satan. For on 
this very conversation the whole plot ia founded, and the whole 
story and catastrophe depends. One of the best of nien is thrown 
into so many unexpected and undeserved cviU, that neither he nor 
bis adversaries are able to conceive how it can be conaisient with a 
benevolent being, to plunge a good man into so great afllictiona : 
nor has God condescended to explain the motives of it lo them, but 
reproves them all for investigating matters beyon<l their reach. Bui 
the author of the book undoes the knot wliich is left unresolved in 
these conversations, and gives the reader lo understand tiow indif- 
f'renlly those reason concerning tlie Divine Providence, and the 
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lH|ipineB3 or misery of mankinil, who are only partially informed ^ 
oausea and efents. The Almighty acts for the bonour of Job.flC 
buDiaii nature, and of piety itself; he permits Job to be UDbapfif 
for a tinio, and refutes the accusations of Satan cten by Ibc rei| 
neans which he hiint«lf pointed out. Suppose, thereibre, that wW 
ia thus related of Satan be fictitious, and all the rest true, imtead rf 
the difficulty Lieing done away, the con^ucnce will be, (fail tka 
whole plot remains without any solution whatever. WhM ouf ■•■ 
thor haa added concerning one of the historical books of Scripiara, 
in which a eimilar passage occurs, 1 Kings xxii. 19 — '32. appiu* 
not at all to thi? purpose. It is not a history related by tbe anlhor, 
nor does tbe author speak iu his own person, but a prophet etplaiM 
a vision which he has had. But tho^ who suppose tlie book of Jok 
to lie (bunded upon fact, allow thai the hlaiorian speaks in the 6rtL 
and second chapters, who, if he did invent, would certainly, oM 
would think, take that liberty only in matters which did uol aSsCI 
the great scope of the history, ami not in a. matter whkh, if n be 
supposed fictitious, reduces the whole book to Dotbinji. 

Moreover, the style of the whole book being poetical, ami M 
sublime, that 1 defy any man lo imitate it in any extempore eflusica, 
is an irrefragable proof in favour of my opinion. Our authorindecd 
pleads a very specious excuse : he thinks that the convenalioa ud 
speeches of the different chamcters have been poetically omameoV 
cd. And this argument I do not wish to confute. There are bow> 
ever others who defend the lusloncal truth oflhe poem in a nunner 
not quite bo modeet. Among the rest, the famous Schultenb all*- 
gcB it not to be incredible, that these are the actual words of tba 
disputants, if we consider the amazing faculty which tbe Arabiaaa 
possess of making extempore verses. In answer to this, I muncon* 
fess, that all he can urge on this subject will never persuade me, 
that the poetry, which is confessedly superior to all that human genint 
has been able lo produce, is nothing more than an extempore eAy 
sion. Indeed nothing can be more ridicidous, than to suppose men 
in circumstances of so great distress, in the midst of diffieultiesand 
afflictions, capable of amusiug iliemsetves with making extempoM 

These objections which 1 have just stated, are well knotrn to the 
commentators : but there are others not quite so common, which ii^ 
duce me to suppose the subject of this poem not historical, but fcbw 
lous. So many round numbers and multiplications of them occur in 
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the lire of Job, as to be quite incoropstible with mere chance. 7>n 
children perish, nfvat sons (which though it be not a round number, 
is yet held sacred and mysterious by the Orientals) and three daugh- 
ters : 700O sheep, 3000 camels, 1000 oxen, and exactly half (he 
number of asses. In lieu of these there are restored to hini, 14,000 
sheep, 6000 camels, 3000 oxen, and 1000 asses, exactly the dupli- 
cate of ihe former numbers ; together with exactly the same number 
of children as he had lost, seven sons and three daughters, and these 
from one wife. The same principle is found lo extend to the years 
of Job's prosperity, which is a multiplication of the number 70. 
These circumstances betray art and fiction in the narrator, who has 
introduced these round numbers, which we know are the first lo pre- 
sent themselves to the mind : it beara no appearance of chance or 
casualty, which, when it predominates in a series of events, produc- 
es a wonderful variety, but very little of regularity or equality. The 
name of Jon too, which in the Arabic means returning to God, and 
loving him, and hating whatever is contrary to him, is so adapted to 
the character of his latter years, that we can never suppose it a name 
given lo him by his parents, but invented by the author of the story. 

A fourth argument is, that the scene is laid in Arabia, yet the 
poem abounds so much in imagery borrowed from Egypt, thai it is 
plain that country must have been extremely well known to the au- 
thor, and indeed predominant in his mind, as I have endeavoured to 
prove in a Dissertation recited belbie the R. S. of Gottingcn. 

But the most powerful of all proofs is, that some things appear in 
the book of Job which could not possibly have place in a true histo- 
ry. At a period when the longevity of the patriarchs was reduced 
within the limit of two hundred years. Job is said to have lived 141) 
years after bis malady, and therefore could not be very ancient when 
he felt into this malady ; nevertheless he upbraids his friends with 
theit ^oulh (who by the way could not be very young, since Elihu 
in xxxii. 6, 7, 9, reverences their hoary age) and adds, that "he 
would have disdained lo set their/trfA^rs with the dogs of his flock," 
XXX. I. But what is more extraordinary, these same men boast 
of their own age, and seem to exact a degree of reverence from Job 
as their junior : thus Eliphaz, chap. xx. 10, " With us are both the 
grey-headed and the very aged men much older than thy father." 
These passages, therefore, so directly contradict each other, that 
they cannot be connected with true history. The opprobrium which 
he casts upon the birth of his friends seema also an inconsistency, 
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XXX. 1 — 6, IS it is incredible that so noble and rich a man sbooM 
ever hare chosen his friends from the meanest of the pe<^le. 

It remains only to remore one objection, with which those who 
contend for the historical truth of the book of Job, may pre« us. Job 
is quoted by Eoekiel along with Noah and Daniel, whom we knov 
to hare been real persons, and they are proposed by James as an ex- 
ample of patience, Ezek. xi?. 14, M. James t. 1 1 ; as if it were 
improper or indecent to recommend the virtues of fictitious chano- 
ters to our imitation, or as if thb were not in fact the end of deline- 
ating such characters. Neither Lb there the least impropriety in in- 
stancing the same virtues in real and fictitious characters. Suppose 
a fiither to recommend to his daughters the examj^es of Lucretia 
and Pamela, as modeb of chastity and virtue ; who would esteem 
such a discourse reprehensible, or think that it either took from the 
truth of the history, or gave a reality to the fiction ? 

To return to the point from which we set out : this poem seems 
to treat of the afflictions which may sometimes happen to good men, 
at the same time that the author seems to wish to accommodate the 
consolation to the people of God, and to represent their oppression 
under the character of Job. To this opinion ft is objected by our 
author, that there appears nothing in the book like an allusion to the 
manners, rites, or affairs of the Israelites. As to the manners, they 
are what I call Abrakamic, or such as were at that period common 
to all the seed oi Abraham at Uiat time, Israelites, Ishmaelites, and 
Iduoicans. But perhaps it may be thought necessary to instance 
those customs which were peculiar to the Israelites, and by which 
they were distinguished from the Arabians : this, however, would 
not di^lay much judgement in the author of a poem, the ^ne of 
which lies m Arabia ; besides that most of the peculiar customs of 
the Israelites, those I mean which distinguished them from the other 
descendants of Abraham, were either derived from the Egyptians, or 
vere Uught them by Moses : and who would require, that such 
things as the paschal lamb, and the Mosaic feasts and priesthood, 
should be introduced into such a poem ? The frequent allusions how- 
aver to the country and the productions of Egypt abikndantly answer 
this objection. Insomuch, that though the scene is laid in Arabia, 
«iie would imagine the actors had been EgypUans. Nor are there 
wantmg allusions to the circumstances of the Israelites. These like 
|ob ^ost their children and possessions by the tyranny of Pharaoh : 
•»d. If I am not mistaken, the disease is the same which affected 



Job, with that which prevailed among tlie Egyptians by the com- 
maiid of Mosca. 

From these circumatances I am much iDcliaetl to the opinion 
which attributes (his book to Moses. For is it to be imngined, that 
B native of Idumrea should crowd hia poem with images and figures 
borrowed from Kgi'pt T Or what nalii'e of Arabia (for h must be al- 
lowed that the book of Job has Boine allusions peculiar to Arabia) 
was 90 likely to inlerminglo the imagery of both countries as Moses t 
To these may be added the allusions to the islrs of tht bleised, which 
are common to the book of Job and the Mosaic writings. I am well 
aware that there is more of the tragic, more of strong poetic feeling 
in this book, than in the other reKcsof Mosaic poetry, which has in- 
duced OUT author to remark the discrepancy of style. But how dif- 
ferent are the language and sentiments of a man raging in the 
heights of despair, from those witich are to be sung in the temple of 
God ! We must also remember, that the pociic style of an author iu 
the flower of his youth is rery different from that of his latter days. 
If Moses were really the author of this poem, he composed it about 
the age of forty years ; but the rest of his poems were written be- 
tween the 8i>th and I30th year of his age ; at which period I am of- 
ten surprised to meet with so much vigour of language and senli- 
nient : and no other difference of style have I been able to discover. 

MlCBAEUS. 



NOTE ON LECTURE XXXIIll 

[A. p. 281.] Tht took of Joinol aperfcet dravui. 
Considering the strong sense and accurate judgement of Dr. 
Lowth, especially taking into view his very just remarks on the He- 
brew writers, Lect. XXIV, p. 20-5 ; it is not a little surprising to see 
him gravely discussing the question, lokethcr the Song of Solninoii 
and the book of Job be perfrct dramai 7 What possible concern 
have the old Hebrew writers, (who had all the simplicity of children 
in their modes of thought and feeling), with the relined and artificial 
rules of composition, which were not invented till ages after their 
death 1 What have Job or Solomon to do with Aristotle and the 
Greeks? They were totally diverse in every circumstance of their 
climate, character, habits, and intclliactual developements : they 
Bought different objects, they followed different models ; and there is 
scarcely a single point of resemblanc« in their respective composi- 
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tkma. The iiM|iiii7» then, whether the irtifieial nainee e p p w pt ii teA 
to Greek compoeitkHis cin be ^)|ilied to those of the HebiewB, k as 
Tiin and oaeiesB is the inquiry whether the technical termB of nmi- 
em EUiropean tactica can be properly emplojed to designate the eio> 
lutiona of the ancient Oriental arnuea. The difference between the 
modes of warftre in this case, is no greater than that between ths 
modes of thinking and writing in the other. Yet so strong and last- 
ing are the prejudices of early edocationy when uncorrected bf t 
subsequent and more extensive course of study, that such a man as 
Dr. Lowth thought it necessary to go into a learned and laborioas 
investigation of the propriety of apf^ying Greek names to Hebrew 
books ; and he seems to apprehend that the latter would lose some- 
what of their perfection, if they were not confcnned to GiedE 
models. S. 



NOT£S ON LECTURi: XXXIT. 

[A. p. 987.] Job xtiii. 4. 

The LXX. interpret the Terse thus : tl fOQ ; iop av cnro^Ksri;^ 
uoUvixog iOTM fi vn ovgopop ; " What! if thou diest, shall the 
whole earth be desolate ? Which version, or rather paraphrase, is 
most elegant, and in my opinion finely accommodated to the poi^ 
pose of the sacred writer. When the Orientals would reprove the 
pride or arrogance of any person, it is common for them to desire 
him to call to mind how little and contemptible he and every mor- 
tal is, in these or similar apothegms ; 

*^ What though Mohammed were dead ? 

'^ His Imauns (or ministera) conducted the afl&in of the natiQii. 

'^ The universe shall not fall for his sake. 

" The world does not subsist for one man alone. 

Nay, this very phrase is still in use among the Arabic writers. Gol. 
Col. 1570. Hunt. 

[B. p. 288.] Conduct of Job's friends. 

Our author is too severe in his animadversions on the conduct of 
Job's three friends, and his translator has made him appear more 
harsh than he really is. The three sages were touched with the 
tenderest sympathy at the sight of Job's affliction ; and were, un- 
doubtedly, sincerely desirous of afllbrding him consolation. (See Job 
2: 11 — 13). But with their views of the justice and goodness of 
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God, ihey could not suppose ihat their friend had been thus severe- 
ly afflicted without some fault of his own ; and when they heard 
him complaining so bitterly of his troubles, it struck them like mur- 
muring against providence. Eliphaz, therefore, ventures mildly to 
reprove him, and intimates, though in the gentlest manner possible, 
that God had not afflicied him without cbubc. The suffering pa- 
triach, conscious of his own rectitude, and indignant at the suppos- 
ed insinaations of his friend, breaks out still more warmly in protes- 
tatioRS of his innocence and in bitter complaints of hia unmerited 
woes ; till at length, jealousy for the honour of God, the pride of 
<^tnion, and the warmth of discussion, gradually provoke the three 
fiieods to utter the most severe and unfounded reproaches against 
their unfortunate companion, who indignantly repels their accusa- 
tions with increasing zeal, till he silences, and obtains a complete 
victory over them, by his superior richness of thought and copious- 
ness of language. 

In this state of the controversy, Elihu steps in : a young man of 
great fluency, florid eloquence, and a high opinion of his own capa- 
city. He professes to adopt a middle course between Job and the 
former speakers ; he repeats their most important ideas with a lit- 
tle variation ; he adopts their imagery, which he amplifies and ex- 
tends, without improving it ; he adda figure to figure, and sentence 
to sentence, almost without end or object. He pauses occasionally, 
apparently with the hope that Job would answer him ; but the old 
sage does not deign the young man a word in reply, tfiob 
schwtigt: {says Eichhorn), ve/eAcr iZtefe ifirty WcA auekmil einem 
Knaben messen ? The whole discourse of Elihu is evidently pre- 
paratory to the introduction of the Deity in the thirty-eighth chapter, 
and is admirably adapted to exhibit the sublimity of this scene in 
the most favourable light. S. 

[C. p. 391.] Job uxrii. 4. 
Various interpretations have been given to the last clause of this 
verse, which Lowth renders ; Nr.qut inrrstieori poterit. cum tmdila 
fuerit.vox eim. In Hebrew, ibSp sniU'^-'a Bap?' ifrl. Elihu is 
here describing the majesty of God as exhibited in tempests ; and 
the meaning of this sentence probably Ik : he hnldftk tktm not back, 
that is, the rain, hail, etc. (compare v. 6), vhrn his voice is htard, 
that is, in the thunder. So De Wette and Getenius expli 
veras- 
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[For the sake of brcTity, the titles of those books to which 
stant reference is made, are not fully written in the Notes. Thej 
are inserted here for the purpose of securing the student against 
mistake in regard lo the references, and of directing him to the omvI 
valuable sources of information on the general subject of Hebrew 
Poetry.] 

Robert Lowth, de Sacra Poesi Hcbraeorum Praeleetiones 
Academicae ; cum Notis et Epimetris Joa. Dav. Michaelis, suts 
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Schrift. I. Th. 8vo. Leipzig, 1815. 
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, Commentar ueber den Jesaia. III. Th. Svo. 

Leipzig, 1823. 
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buch ueber das Alte Testament. I. Th. Leipzig, 1823. 

Ernst Friedrich Karl Rosenmueller, Scholia in Vetus Tes- 
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last editions. 
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